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The  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California  was  or- 
ganized in  1883  and  has  enjoyed  a record  of  continuous 
activity  for  over  a half  a century.  Commencing  in  1886,  and  each 
year  until  1935,  the  Society  issued  an  Annual  Publication.  In  1935 
this  Quarterly  was  initiated.  It  is  published  at  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, each  March,  June,  September  and  December. 

The  purposes  of  this  Society  are  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
archives  and  historic  sites  of  the  Southwest,  with  particular  stress 
on  Southern  California;  to  publish  material  of  permanent  historic 
interest  and  significance;  to  assist  and  encourage  all  persons  and 
organizations  engaged  in  similar  activities;  to  hold  regular 
monthly  meetings  in  Los  Angeles,  except  during  the  summer 
months,  and  at  least  once  a year  to  gather  in  a pilgrimage  to 
some  spot  of  historic  significance. 

The  Society  welcomes  to  its  membership  all  persons  who  are 
in  sympathy  with  its  aims.  It  derives  its  entire  income  from  the 
dues  and  gifts  of  members,  and  all  regular  publications  are  of- 
fered to  members  without  further  charge.  The  fee  for  regular 
membership  is  $5.00  per  year,  for  sustaining  membership  $10.00 
per  year,  for  patron  membership  $100.00  per  year,  and  for  life 
membership  $50.00. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Editorial  Board  to  render  this  Quarterly 
a publication  of  general  historical  interest.  Suggestions  and  criti- 
cisms will  be  welcomed,  and  all  persons,  whether  members  of 
the  Society  or  not,  are  invited  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of 
the  editors  original  articles,  old  letters,  documents,  maps  and 
other  material  bearing  upon  the  history  and  development  of  this 
region. 

The  price  of  extra  copies  of  this  Quarterly  is  $1.00  per  copy  to 
members  and  $1.50  per  copy  to  non-members  (subject  to  the  Cali- 
fornia state  sales  tax). 

Double  numbers  when  published  are  sold  at  $2.00  per  copy  to 
members,  $3.00  to  non-members. 


NOTICE 

Address  all  correspondence  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Southern  California,  606  South  Hill  Street,  Los  Angeles. 

All  articles  for  The  Quarterly  and  Book  Reviews  send  to  Editor  at 
1016  Selby  Avenue,  Los  Angeles. 
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THE  EDITOR’S  PAGE 

Since  the  last  issue  of  The  Quarterly  the  Historical  Society  of  South- 
ern California  has  lost  another  director,  Mrs.  Catherine  Coffin  Phillips, 
who  passed  from  us  “to  that  bourne  from  whence  no  traveller  returns,” 
on  December  9th.  She  will  be  greatly  missed  by  the  Society,  and  par- 
ticularly by  the  Board  of  Directors,  where  her  counsel  was  valued. 
The  vacancy  on  the  Board,  caused  by  her  death,  has  been  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Frederick  Houser. 

A memorial  to  Mrs.  Phillips,  as  well  as  a review  of  her  last  book — 
“Coulterville  Chronicle” — will  be  found  elsewhere  in  The  Quarterly. 

Rather  than  break  Mr.  Newmark’s  article  on  the  Pioneer  Merchants 
of  Los  Angeles  into  more  than  two  parts  we  are  publishing  his  second 
installment  complete  in  this  issue  of  The  Quarterly,  and  due  to  the 
length  of  the  second  part  we  are  obliged  to  make  the  issue  a double 
number  instead  of  separate  issues  for  March  and  June.  We  feel  how- 
ever that  our  members  would  rather  have  the  article  completed  than 
to  delay  it  further.  The  two  parts  taken  together  make  quite  a com- 
plete history  of  the  early  business  establishments  of  Los  Angeles.  Mr. 
Newmark  has  done  a tremendous  amount  of  original  research  in  con- 
nection with  his  paper,  and  it  is  a worth-while  contribution  to  local 
annals.  The  portrait  of  Harris  Newmark  that  we  have  used  was 
selected  by  your  Editor  and  was  not  suggested  by  the  author  of  the 
article. 

The  Society  now  has  offices  in  the  Hollingsworth  Building  at  606 
South  Hill  Street,  and  any  available  information  may  be  had  at  that 
address. 

J.  Gregg  Layne 

Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board 
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From  Collection  of  J.  Gregg  Layne 
DON  ABEL  STEARNS 

A Pioneer  Merchant  of  Los  Angeles  of  1833. 


Pioneer  Merchants  of  Los  Angeles 
Part  II 

By  Marco  R.  Newmark 


In  1841  the  Workman-Rowland  party  arrived  in  the  Southland. 
Included  in  this  historic  pioneer  expedition  were  two  nephews  of 
William  Workman,  William  H.  and  Elijah  H.  Workman.  After  their 
arrival  here,  William  H.  worked  successively  for  La  Estrella  de  Los 
Angeles  and  the  Southern  Californian,  the  two  local  news  sheets  of 
the  day,  and  Elijah  H.  was  employed  in  the  saddlery  business. 

In  1867,  they  gave  up  their  positions  to  establish  the  firm  of  Work- 
man Brothers,  manufacturers  of  saddles  and  harness.  In  1883,  they 
sold  out  to  George  W.  Peachy,  who,  the  previous  year,  had  established 
himself  at  118  North  Main  Street,  later  moving  several  times — in  1884 
to  267  North  Main  Street;  in  1887  to  229  North  Los  Angeles  Street; 
in  1889  to  349  South  Spring  Street  and  in  1893  to  757  Pasadena 
Avenue.  Finally,  in  1897,  the  oft-moving  saddle  maker  sold  out  to 
Samuel  C.  Foy. 

The  name  of  Workman  is  distinguished  not  only  in  the  early  busi- 
ness life  of  the  community  but  as  well  in  finance,  landholding  and 
public  service.  In  1869  and  1870,  William  H.  Workman  was  on  the 
Board  of  Education;  from  1872  to  1880  on  the  City  Council;  from 
1886  to  1888,  he  was  Mayor;  from  1894  to  1898  he  was  on  the  Park 
Commission  and  from  1901  to  1906  he  was  City  Treasurer. 

In  1868,  Workman  and  his  father-in-law,  Andrew  A.  Boyle,  a 
member  of  the  City  Council  from  1867  to  1870,  bought  a large  acreage 
on  the  hills  east  of  the  river,  which,  on  the  insistence  of  the  younger 
man,  was  named  Boyle  Heights.  In  1876,  they  desired  to  bring  water 
to  that  arid  section;  but  even  though  he  was  a member  of  the  City 
Council,  Workman  could  not  obtain  the  necessary  permission  from 
his  associates.  Determined,  however,  to  get  the  water,  he  offered  him- 
self as  a candidate  for  a second  term,  got  himself  reelected  and  finally 
convinced  his  fellow-councilmen;  and  a zanja  was  duly  put  through 
to  the  recently  established  district. 

It  was  during  his  mayorality  that  the  old  city  hall  was  erected.  Also, 
during  his  term  as  City  Treasurer,  a bond  issue  for  $23,000,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  were  to  be  used  as  part  payment  on  $150,000,  the  price 
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of  some  land  the  city  wished  to  purchase  for  the  proposed  Los  Angeles 
Aqueduct,  was  presented  to  the  people — but  the  deal  had  to  be  made 
before  the  election.  The  courageous  treasurer  solved  the  dilemma  by 
drawing  on  the  general  funds  for  the  $23,000.  The  bond  issue  passed 
by  a vote  of  seven  to  one,  and  Workman  was  in  the  clear.  Had  it  lost, 
he  would  have  been  personally  responsible. 

During  his  term  on  the  Park  Commission,  he  donated  two-thirds, 
and  Mrs.  John  E.  Hollenbeck  one-third  of  the  land  for  the  first  city 
park.  The  two  donors  entered  into  a “Gaston-Alphonse”  dispute  as  to 
the  naming  of  the  park.  In  the  end,  the  Workman  gallantry  prevailed 
over  the  Hollenbeck  modesty.  Such  was  the  origin  of  Hollenbeck 
Park.  Workman  was  also  instrumental  in  the  laying  out  of  several 
other  city  parks.  In  addition,  he  took  a leading  part  in  the  organization 
of  a number  of  the  street  car  systems  of  the  town;  and  it  was  largely 
through  his  influence  that  the  three  principal  railroad  lines  received 
franchises  to  come  into  the  city. 

Mr.  Workman’s  long,  serviceable  career  closed  in  1918. 

His  brother,  Elijah  H.  Workman,  served  on  the  City  Council  from 
1866  to  1875  and  on  the  Board  of  Education  from  1879  to  1881.  He 
was  also  a member  of  the  Thirty  Eights  Volunteer  Fire  Company, 
organized  in  1872,  after  the  Los  Angeles  Water  Company  had  in- 
stalled two  or  three  water  hydrants  in  the  city. 

William  H.  Workman’s  son,  Boyle,  followed  in  the  paternal  and 
avuncular  footsteps.  In  1895,  he  organized  the  Monarch  Brick  Com- 
pany but  disposed  of  it  in  1898.  For  a year  or  two  thereafter,  he  was 
a draughtsman  in  the  City  Engineer’s  office,  after  which  he  became 
Assistant  City  Treasurer  under  his  father.  From  1913  to  1917  he 
served  on  the  Public  Service  Commission  and  from  1919  to  1927  he 
was  a member  and  for  the  entire  time,  president  of  the  City  Council. 
In  this  capacity,  during  an  illness  of  George  E.  Cryer,  he  was  acting 
mayor  and  thus  came  to  him  the  privilege  of  accepting  the  site  of  the 
Public  Library,  part  of  which  occupies  the  Old  Normal  School 
property,  which  was  bought  for  the  purpose,  at  his  suggestion. 

In  1906,  Workman  acquired  an  interest  in  the  American  Savings 
Bank.  He  later  became  a vice-president  but  in  1917,  sold  out  to  Andrew 
M.  Chaffey,  who  had  founded  the  bank  in  1905. 

Until  his  death  he  lived  in  the  serviceable  retirement  the  old  Romans 
called  otiu -literary  leisure.  In  1935,  he  published  the  City  T hat  Grew , 
which  went  through  two  more  printings  in  1936.  It  is  a most  inter- 
esting and  informative  work  and  constitutes  a valuable  source  of  ma- 
terial for  the  use  of  the  future  historian. 

In  1854,  Elias  Laventhal  came  to  Los  Angeles  and  started  a dry 
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goods  store  at  the  Corner  of  Los  Angeles  and  Aliso  Streets.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  he  joined  Jacob  Rich  and  Harris  Newmark  in  estab- 
lishing the  clothing  firm  of  Rich,  Newmark  and  Company.  This  part- 
nership, however,  lasted  scarcely  a year.  In  1856,  Rich  moved  to  San 
Bernadino  and  Newmark  went  into  the  commission  line.  Laventhal 
continued  the  clothing  business  for  some  years.  He  was  thereafter 
with  Leopold  Harris  until  1886,  in  which  year  he  and  Hillard  Loe- 
wenstein  established  at  1 32-1 34  North  Los  Angeles  Street,  the  firm  of 
E.  Laventhal  and  Company,  jobbers  of  wines,  liquors  and  cigars.  In 
1888,  Edward  B.,  son  of  Elias  Laventhal,  became  associated  with  the 
business,  which,  in  that  year  moved  to  106  North  Main  Street.  In 
about  1900,  Loewenstein  retired  and  the  firm  moved  to  San  Francisco, 
where  the  senior  member  died  two  years  thereafter. 

Laventhal  was  the  great-grandfather  of  Melville  Jacoby,  who,  at 
twenty-six  years  of  age,  had  acquired  world  renown  as  a war  corre- 
spondent and  who,  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  1942,  was  killed,  near 
Darwin,  Australia,  in  an  airplane  accident  which  also  took  the  life  of 
General  Harold  George,  chief  of  the  air  force  under  the  command  of 
General  Douglas  McArthur. 

In  1864,  Jacob  Kuhrts  arrived  in  Los  Angeles  and  engaged  in  the 
general  merchandise  business  in  the  Shoemaker  Block.  Two  years 
later,  he  moved  to  the  corner  of  First  and  Main  Street,  and  in  1878, 
retired  from  business. 

Kuhrts  subsequently  had  a notable  career  in  public  life,  as  the  fol- 
lowing rather  formidable  list  of  offices  he  held  will  indicate:  He  was 
on  the  City  Council  from  1875  to  1883.  He  served  as  Superintendent 
of  Streets  in  1882  and  1883  and  also  as  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Fire  De- 
partment, an  office  which  he  again  held  in  1886  and  1887.  From 
1886  to  1888  he  once  more  served  on  the  Council  in  addition  to  his 
other  official  responsibilities;  and  finally,  from  1888  to  1904  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Fire  Commission. 

The  records  of  the  olden  days,  when  Los  Angeles  was  a small  town, 
present  many  instances  of  dual  office  tenure. 

Louis  Lichtenberger  came  to  the  city  in  1864  and  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  John  Goller,  a wagon  maker,  Louis  Roeder,  an  arrival  of  1856, 
being  a fellow-employee. 

When  Goller  went  into  business,  he  conceived  the  unheard  of  idea 
that  the  wagon  would  be  an  improvement  over  the  solid-wheeled 
box-like  cart  known  in  the  local  native  dialect  as  the  carreta.  These 
primeval  vehicles  provided  the  principal  means  of  transportation  be- 
tween the  ranchos  and  the  town.  Often  furnished  with  ornamental 
canopies,  they  were  drawn  by  oxen  and  as  they  wended  their  uneven 
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way  along  the  rutted  roads,  laiden  with  their  fair  burden  of  the  donas 
and  their  muchachos,  the  men,  walking  alongside,  held  the  animals 
to  the  narrow,  borderless  roads  by  the  prodding  of  pointed  sticks.  They 
were  used  to  convey  the  families  of  the  rancheros  to  the  fandangos , 
originally  a difficult  native  dance,  (at  which  the  dashing  and  aristo- 
cratic Juan  Bandini  was  a noted  expert)  but  later  coming  to  signify 
a dancing  party  or  ball.  They  were  also  employed  to  bring  the  fami- 
lies to  the  town  on  shopping  tours,  and  when  on  this  mission,  as  they 
creaked  their  noisy  way  along  the  streets,  indicating  the  approach  of 
prospective  customers,  both  merchants  and  clerks  hastened  to  the 
fronts  of  the  shops. 

Carretas  were  a time-honored  feature  of  local  life  and  the  enter- 
prising Goller’s  first  wagons  were  consequently  received  with  skep- 
ticism and  derision;  but  he  persisted  and  in  time,  the  Mexican  cart 
disappeared  from  the  street,  a few  still  surviving  only  as  museum 
pieces. 

In  1865,  the  two  Louises  left  Goller  to  start  the  firm  of  Roeder  and 
Lichtenberger,  located  on  the  west  side  of  Main  Street,  just  north 
of  First,  a property  which  they  purchased  and  which  was  destined  to 
become  part  of  the  Civic  Center. 

In  1874,  Roeder  sold  out  to  his  partner  and  at  85-89  North  Spring 
Street,  started  a carriage  manufacturing  concern;  but  in  1885  he  dis- 
posed of  his  business  to  Samuel  C.  Foy.  Thereafter  he  lived  in  retire- 
ment until  his  death  in  1904.  From  1866  to  1870,  he  served  on  the 
City  Council. 

In  1890,  Lichtenberger,  who  served  on  the  Council  from  1874  to  1876 
and  as  City  Treasurer  in  1879  and  1880,  liquidated  his  business,  and 
in  1892,  he  passed  away. 

In  1900  Henry  Shultis  incorporated  the  Los  Angeles  Leather  and 
Finding  Company,  locating  at  125  North  Main  Street;  but  two  years 
later,  moved  to  219-227  North  Los  Angeles  Street.  In  1903,  Shultis 
dropped  out  and  the  firm  was  reorganized  and  Louis  Lichtenberger 
Jr.,  and  Clarence  Ferguson  (from  1915  to  1917,  a member  of  the 
Motion  Picture  Censor  Commission)  came  into  control,  the  former 
becoming  president,  the  latter  vice-president.  Shortly  thereafter, 
George  L.,  another  son  of  Louis  Lichtenberger,  withdrew  from  the 
assistant  cashiership  of  the  German  American  Savings  Bank  to  become 
active  in  the  business  as  secretary. 

In  1910,  the  name  was  changed  to  Los  Angeles  Saddlery  and 
Finding  Company.  In  1917,  they  opened  a tire  department  at  501  West 
Pico  Street.  In  this  same  year,  desiring  to  enter  the  San  Francisco 
market  and,  no  doubt,  with  prophetic  foresight,  surmising,  because 
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of  the  foolish  feud  of  jealousy  then  raging  between  the  two  cities,  that 
the  “Los  Angeles”  in  the  title  would  be  a red  flag  to  the  northern 
dealers,  they  changed  the  name  of  the  corporation  to  Lichtenberger- 
Ferguson  Company. 

In  1919,  they  moved  to  262-266  South  Los  Angeles  Street.  Four  years 
later,  Ferguson  sold  his  interest  to  the  firm  and  since  then  has  lived 
in  retirement.  In  1919,  also,  they  abandoned  the  tire  department. 

In  1937,  they  moved  to  their  present  location  at  352  South  Los 
Angeles  Street.  Finally,  in  1939,  the  firm  sold  out  to  Alfred  J.  Keyston 
of  the  San  Francisco  saddlery  house  of  Keyston  Brothers.  Thereafter, 
Louis  Lichtenberger  lived  in  retirement  until  his  death  in  1938  and 
George  has  also  been  living  in  retirement,  at  the  present  time  in  Santa 
Monica.  Keyston  still  conducts  the  business,  and  the  visitor  to  the  store 
will  be  greeted  by  two  large,  life-like  wooden  horses  and  by  the  aroma 
of  leather,  to  remind  him  of  the  olden  time.  The  firm,  today,  is  doing 
an  extensive  business  in  saddles  and  polo  and  racing  equipment. 

Samuel  B.  Caswell  (councilman  1869-1870  and  1875-1878;  super- 
visor 1872-1874)  arrived  in  Los  Angeles  in  1865  and,  the  following 
year,  joined  John  F.  Ellis  in  founding  the  firm  of  Caswell  and  Ellis. 
Located  at  80-82  North  Main  Street,  they  dealt  in  dry  goods,  fur- 
nishing goods,  wines  and  liquors.  In  1875,  Caswell  died  and  his  part- 
ner liquidated  the  business. 

The  friends  of  Charles  Brode,  in  his  maturer  years,  would  hardly 
have  suspected  that  his  youth  was  a chapter  of  story  book  romance. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen,  disliking  the  militarist  government  of  his  native 
Germany,  he  ran  away  from  home  and  found  his  way  to  Australia, 
where  he  tended  sheep  for  ten  years. 

In  the  mid-eighteen  fifties,  he  came  to  this  country  and,  for  a period, 
worked  in  the  Comstock  mines.  A bit  later,  he  went  to  Idaho  and 
started  a laundry.  In  1865,  he  forsook  Idaho  and  the  laundry  to  come 
to  Los  Angeles.  Here,  he  worked  for  a while  at  the  Bella  Union  Hotel 
and  then  as  caretaker  of  a boy  who  had  fallen  victim  to  an  epidemic 
then  raging.  The  grateful  brother-in-law  of  the  boy,  a merchant  of  the 
city,  then  furnished  Brode  with  credit  with  which  to  start  a grocery 
business.  As  has  been  mentioned  previously,  hides  were  at  that  time 
a medium  of  exchange,  and  presently  Brode  found  himself  the  pos- 
sessor of  a large  stock,  of  which  he  disposed  to  John  A.  Forthman. 

Forthman,  in  1874,  opened  a little  grocery  at  what  later  became 
Sixth  and  Olive  Streets,  but  after  three  months,  sold  out  and  bought 
from  Charles  Gibson  a small  soap  plant,  which  he  subsequently  moved 
to  the  present  617  East  First  Street,  thus  becoming  the  founder  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Soap  Company. 
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In  1884  Brode,  who  in  1878  built  the  Brode  Block  at  149  South 
Spring  Street,  moved  to  123  South  Spring  Street,  where  he  remained 
until  1889,  in  which  year,  he  sold  out  his  business,  thereafter  living  in 
retirement  until  his  death  in  1901. 

Brode  was  a prominent  figure  in  the  financial  life  of  the  city.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  German  American  Savings  Bank, 
which  in  1921  was  absorbed  by  the  Security  Trust  and  Savings  Bank. 
He  was  the  father  of  Alexander  Brode,  for  many  years  a vice-president 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Soap  Company  and  of  Walter  C.  Brode,  who  was 
prominent  in  the  hotel  fraternity.  He  was  also  the  father-in-law  of 
Oscar  Lawler,  the  distinguished  attorney. 

It  was  mentioned,  in  Part  I,  that  in  1862  Harris  Newmark  went  into 
the  commission  business.  He  remained  in  this  line  only  three  years.  In 
1865,  he  and  General  Phineas  Banning  established  a jobbing  business 
under  the  name  of  H.  Newmark,  soon  changed  to  H.  Newmark  and 
Company.  They  dealt  in  the  staples  of  the  day — agricultural  supplies; 
red  beans;  hardware,  blacksmith  and  wagon  supplies,  a department 
they  later  sold  to  Henderson  and  Marshall;  sugar,  the  only  variety 
then  on  the  local  market  came  packed  in  kegs,  from  the  Sandwich 
(now  commonly  known  as  Hawaiian)  Islands;  candles;  wool;  sheep- 
mens’ supplies;  shears,  wool  bags,  twine,  sulphur,  and  sheep  tobacco. 
The  last  named  was  a large-leafed  species  of  the  nicotine  family  which 
was  mixed  with  sulphur  and  water  in  a trough,  and  through  this  ma- 
lodorous combination,  the  sheep  were  walked,  for  the  purpose  of 
cleansing  the  wool.  About  the  turn  of  this  century,  Little’s  Patent 
Sheep  Dip  was  put  on  the  market,  received  the  indorsement  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  soon  displaced  the  old  method  which 
resulted  in  heavy  losses  to  dealers  who  had  large  supplies  of  the  to- 
bacco on  hand.  The  tobacco  was  packed  in  huge  casks  of  over  six 
hundred  pounds  capacity.  With  some  feeling  I still  recall  selling  the 
last  of  several  hundred  casks  which  cost  about  seventy  dollars  each  for 
three  dollars,  to  the  widely-known  florists,  Howard  and  Smith,  to  be 
used  by  them  as  fertilizer. 

The  firm  also  dealt  in  many  other  items  then  in  demand  and  in 
addition  conducted  an  insurance  department.  Their  first  location  was 
in  Don  Abel  Steam’s  Arcadia  Block,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Ar- 
cadia and  Los  Angeles  Streets.  Incidentally,  Don  Abel  was  an 
election  inspector  from  1850  to  1855;  a member  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  1858  and  1859  and  president  of  the  City  Council  in  i860  and 
1861.  He  was  also  a county  supervisor  in  1854  and  chairman  of  the 
Board  for  a part  of  i860. 

After  a few  months  of  association,  Newmark  bought  the  Banning 
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interest.  Samuel  Cohn,  a nephew,  and  a year  later  his  brother,  Kas- 
pare  Cohn,  joined  the  firm,  for  whom  another  nephew,  Morris  A. 
Newmark,  a boy  of  fifteen,  was  working. 

Samuel  Cohn  died  after  two  years.  As  to  Kaspare — in  1861  he  was 
managing  a store  at  Fort  Tejon,  for  Harris  Newmark.  Somewhat 
later  he  went  to  Red  Bluff  to  start  a business  of  his  own,  but  in  1866, 
sold  out  and  became  an  active  partner  of  H.  Newmark.  In  the  sev- 
enties, he  disposed  of  his  interest  to  his  associates  and  went  into  the 
hide  and  wool  business  under  the  name  of  K.  Cohn  and  Company.  In 
1906,  his  son-in-law,  Ben  R.  Meyer  entered  the  firm.  Cohn  had  the  con- 
fidence of  the  sheep  men,  who  were  wont  to  leave  their  money  with 
him  for  safe  keeping.  One  day  in  1914,  the  State  Bank  Commission 
told  him  that  his  firm  would  either  have  to  take  out  a bank  charter  or 
discontinue  accepting  deposits.  They  decided  on  the  charter  and  thus 
it  was  that  the  Kaspare  Cohn  Commercial  and  Savings  Bank,  in  1918 
changed  to  Union  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  came  to  be  founded.  It 
should  be  added  that  after  a few  years,  the  firm  abandoned  the  hide 
and  wool  business. 

In  1916,  Mr.  Cohn  died,  Meyer  succeeded  him  in  the  presidency 
and  Milton  E.  Getz,  another  son-in-law,  who  had  acquired  an  in- 
terest in  1914,  became  vice-president.  Both  Cohn  and  Meyer  rose  to 
eminence  in  the  business,  financial  and  philanthropic  affairs  of  the 
city.  From  1896  to  1898,  the  former  served  on  the  Board  of  Freeholders, 
as  the  committee  on  city  charter  revision  was  known. 

Another  one-time  partner  of  H.  Newmark  was  a brother-in-law  of 
the  founder,  Meyer  J.  Newmark.  In  1854,  he  came  to  Los  Angeles 
with  his  parents.  Later,  he  went  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  clerked 
and  studied  law,  but  in  1859,  he  was  t>ack  in  Los  Angeles.  In  that 
year,  he  passed  the  bar  and  formed  a law  partnership  with  E.  J.  C. 
Kewen,  and  three  years  later  became  associated  with  another  legal 
firm,  Howard,  (Volney  E.)  Butter  worth,  (first  name  unknown)  and 
Newmark. 

In  1866,  Meyer  Newmark  left  the  practice  of  law  to  go  to  New  York 
to  take  charge  of  the  eastern  buying  for  H.  Newmark  and  Company, 
and  in  1871,  returned  to  become  a member  of  the  firm.  He  remained 
in  this  position  but  eight  years.  In  1879,  he  disposed  of  his  interest  and 
established  his  residence  in  San  Francisco  but  in  1894,  returned  to  Los 
Angeles  to  become  a partner  of  K.  Cohn  and  Company.  In  1905,  he 
sold  his  interest  in  that  firm  to  renew  his  residence  in  San  Francisco, 
where  he  died  in  1911. 

He  had  a notable  public  career.  In  1862  and  1863,  he  served  as  Los 
Angeles  City  Attorney.  In  1885,  he  was  appointed  by  Grover  Cleve- 
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land  as  American  Consul  in  Lyon,  France,  an  office  he  held  for  three 
years.  From  1898  to  1902,  he  was  on  the  Los  Angeles  Library  Board 
(his  son,  Henry  M.  Newmark,  a former  resident  of  the  city  held  the 
same  position  from  1906  to  1917,  from  1909  to  1917  as  president).  In 
1900  he  was  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

To  return  to  H.  Newmark  and  Company-in  1883,  they  moved  to 
105-111  North  Los  Angeles  Street  and  again  in  1890  to  141-151  North 
Los  Angeles  Street.  In  1883  also,  Herman  Flatau  was  employed  by 
the  firm.  He  quickly  worked  his  way  up,  in  time  becoming  head  of 
the  office  and  when  they  incorporated,  their  secretary.  He  was  the 
moving  spirit  in  the  consolidation  of  the  old  Los  Angeles  Board  of 
Trade  and  the  Wholesalers  Board  of  Trade  into  the  Los  Angeles 
Wholesalers  Board  of  Trade,  of  which  he  served  as  president  in  1907 
and  1908  and  again  in  1921  and  1922.  He  died  in  1941.  For  the  record, 
the  consolidation  of  the  two  boards  of  trade  took  place  in  1906. 

In  1885,11.  Newmark  withdrew  from  the  firm,  leaving  the  business 
to  his  junior  partners,  M.  A.  Newmark,  who  had  been  admitted  to 
membership  in  1873;  another  nephew,  Max  Cohn,  who  survived  but 
a few  years;  a son,  Maurice  H.  Newmark  (on  the  Harbor  Commission 
from  1909  to  1911),  who  had  gone  to  work  for  the  firm  in  1876,  and  a 
son-in-law,  Carl  Seligman,  who  had  just  acquired  an  interest.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  the  name  of  the  business  was  changed  to  M.  A.  New- 
mark and  Company. 

After  his  withdrawal,  Harris  Newmark  joined  K.  Cohn  and  Com- 
pany.  1896,  this  partnership  was  dissolved,  Cohn  keeping  the  wool 
and  Newmark  taking  the  hides,  with  a son-in-law,  Leon  Loeb  and  a 
nephew,  Aleck  Brownstein,  who  subsequently  bought  the  business  and 
changed  the  name  to  A.  Brownstein  and  Company,  as  partners;  and  it 
was  with  some  sentimental  satisfaction  that  he  revived  the  old  title 
H.  Newmark  and  Company.  In  1906,  he  withdrew  from  active  busi- 
ness life  and  thereafter  lived  in  retirement  until  his  death  in  1916. 

Newmark  was  not  given  to  public  life,  his  only  adventure  in  that 
held  being  membership  on  the  first  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Public 
Library.  His  fellow  members  were  Governor  John  G.  Downey  presi- 
dent; Judge  Ygancio  Sepulveda;  Tomas  W.  Temple;  General  George 
H.  Stoneman;  Richard  H.  Dalton;  Henry  K.  W.  Bent;  Samuel  B. 
Caswell;  Colonel  George  H.  Smith;  William  B.  Lawlor;  J.  R.  McCon- 

u r?  W'  ^aCe  an<^  A’  Potts-  This  group  of  citizens  conducted 
the  library,  which  was  a volunteer  organization,  from  1872  to  1878. 

In  the  latter  year,  under  a provision  of  the  new  city  charter,  the  library 
was  made  a department  of  the  municipal  government. 

In  1903,  M.  A.  Newmark  and  Company  incorporated,  M.  A.  New- 
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mark  becoming  president.  In  1912,  they  moved  to  1248  Wholesale 
Street,  in  the  newly  erected  Wholesale  Terminal  Market. 

Within  a few  months  of  one  another,  in  1929  and  1930,  the  three 
older  members  of  the  firm  passed  away.  In  1937,  on  account  of  the 
retirement  of  two  of  the  younger  members  in  1931  and  because  the 
major  interests  were  not  actively  represented,  it  was  decided  to  dispose 
of  the  business.  This  was  accordingly  done,  the  purchaser  being  the 
Roberts  Market  Company,  owners  of  a chain  of  retail  grocery  stores. 

One  of  the  early  bakers  here  was  Lewis  Ebinger,  whose  beaming 
countenance  betokened  his  jovial  nature.  In  the  directories  of  his  day, 
his  name  is  sometimes  misspelled  Louis,  an  example  of  the  occasional 
informalities  in  which  the  directories  of  the  eighteen-seventies  in- 
dulged. It  is  of  some  historical  interest  to  note  that  until  1870,  houses 
were  unnumbered.  Locations  were  described  for  instance:— “Next  to 
the  post  office,”  “opposite  the  city  hall,”  etc.  In  that  year,  however,  the 
Council,  taking  cognizance  of  the  plan  to  issue  a city  directory,  or- 
dained that  houses  should  be  numbered  and  according  to  J.  M.  Gwinn 
(Annual  Publications  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California,  Vol.  7; 
1907-1908;  pages  144-150),  the  directory  was  printed  by  King  and 
White,  publishers  of  the  Los  Angeles  News.  Documentary  evidence  is 
lacking  on  this  point,  because  in  the  few  original  copies  extant,  the  fly 
leaf  is  missing;  but  since  the  last  page  is  given  over  to  an  advertisement 
for  Waite  and  Beane,  which  represents  them  as  the  publishers  of  the 
Los  Angeles  News , it  may  be  assumed  that  this  firm  was  really  the 
publisher  of  the  directory;  and  from  circumstantial  evidence,  it  seems 
probable  that  it  was  issued  in  the  winter  of  1872-1873,  although  it  is 
possible  that  Gwinn  was  correct  in  his  conclusion  that  it  was  issued  in 
the  winter  of  1871-1872. 

Now,  to  return  to  the  jolly  baker— after  his  arrival  here  in  1868,  he 
manufactured  bricks  but  soon  turned  his  attention  from  baking  bricks 
to  baking  bread,  when  he  established  the  New  York  Bakery  at  14 
North  Spring  Street.  Thereafter,  he  made  frequent  changes  of  loca- 
tion, landing  finally  in  1887,  at  301  South  Spring  Street,  where  he 
added  the  making  of  ice  cream  and  confectionery  to  his  activities.  In 
1890,  he  again  moved  and  expanded  further  still,  when  he  opened  a 
restaurant.  In  1892,  he  went  back  to  the  Third  and  Spring  Street 
address.  Nine  years  later,  he  gave  up  his  business  to  open  the  “Turn 
Verein”  Cafe  and  Saloon  at  317%  South  Main  Street;  but  in  1903,  ill 
health  compelled  him  to  retire,  and,  a few  months  afterward,  he  passed 
from  the  mundane  scene. 

In  1868,  Simon  Nordlinger  came  to  Los  Angeles  and  bought  the 
jewelry  business  of  Daniel  Bohen,  located  at  4 Commercial  Street.  In 
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1881,  S.  Nordlinger,  as  the  business  was  renamed,  moved  to  60  North 
Main  Street;  in  1883  to  138  North  Main  Street;  in  1886  to  130  North 
Main  Street.  Here  he  remained  eleven  years,  during  which  he  devel- 
oped a large  clientele,  which  in  1892  compelled  him  to  seek  larger 
quarters,  the  new  location  being  109  South  Spring  Street,  in  the 
Nadeau  Block. 

In  1904,  Nordlinger’s  two  sons  having  entered  the  firm,  the  name 
was  changed  to  S.  Nordlinger,  Louis  S.  and  Melville,  and  Sons.  At  the 
same  time,  they  moved  to  323  South  Spring  Street.  In  1910,  the  firm 
incorporated,  S.  Nordlinger  becoming  president  and  during  this  year, 
they  finally  moved  to  631-633  South  Broadway. 

In  1923,  this  old  business,  always  conducted  on  an  unusually  high 
plane,  sold  out  to  Brock  and  Company.  Thus  did  another  honored 
name  disappeared  from  the  mercantile  nomenclature  of  the  city. 

Louis  S.  Nordlinger  had  a distinguished  career  not  only  in  business 
but  as  well  in  banking,  fraternal,  philanthropic  and  civic  activities.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  in  1940,  he  was  serving  as  a Los  Angeles  repre- 
sentative on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  District 
of  Southern  California,  having  been  appointed  to  that  position  in  1933. 

In  1868,  after  his  arrival  in  Los  Angeles,  Michael  Levy  bought  the 
Los  Angeles  Winery,  which  was  on  property  owned  by  Mateo  Keller 
and  is  now  part  of  the  site  of  the  Union  Depot.  It  was  located  on  the 
east  side  of  Alameda  Street  near  Aliso.  In  1875,  Joseph  Coblentz 
joined  him  in  the  founding,  at  71  North  Main  Street,  of  a wholesale 
wine  and  liquor  business,  shortly  after  which  the  winery  was 
liquidated. 

In  1881,  they  moved  to  61-63  North  Main  Street.  Two  years  later, 
Louis  Lewin  bought  the  interest  of  Coblentz;  the  firm  name  was 
changed  to  M.  Levy  and  Company,  and  another  move  was  made,  back 
to  71  North  Main  Street. 

In  1887,  Lesser  Hirschfield  acquired  an  interest  and  another  move 
was  made,  to  227-229  North  Main  Street,  in  the  Downey  Block.  Here 
they  remained  until  1891,  in  which  year  they  went  to  3 12-3 14  North 
Los  Angeles  Street.  In  1893,  Lewin  and  Hirschfield  left  the  firm, 
which  then  returned  to  the  Downey  Block,  their  address  being  3 19-321 
North  Main  Street.  In  1902,  the  business  was  incorporated.  Three 
years  afterward,  Mr.  Levy  passed  away  and  Mrs.  (Rebecca)  Levy  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  presidency.  At  the  same  time,  the  location  was  once 
more  changed,  to  114-116  North  Los  Angeles  Street. 

In  1909  Isaac  O.  Levy,  son  of  the  founder,  disliking  the  liquor  busi- 
ness, persuaded  the  family  to  liquidate  the  corporation.  He  then  be- 
came associated  with  Samuel  Behrendt,  who  was  conducting  an  insur- 
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ance  business,  and  thus  was  established  the  now  well-known  firm, 
Behrendt-Levy  Insurance  Agency.  The  kindly  personality  and  quiz- 
zical humor  of  Michael  Levy  are  vividly  remembered  by  many  old 
friends  and  pioneers. 

In  1869,  Isaac  Norton  came  to  Los  Angeles.  He  soon  went  into  the 
general  merchandising  business,  calling  his  firm  “The  Bazaar,”  the 
location  being  88-90  North  Main  Street.  In  1880,  he  sold  out,  and  after 
four  years  of  retirement,  became  Secretary  of  the  Metropolitan  Build- 
ing and  Loan  Association,  a position  he  held  until  his  death  in  1917. 
Norton  was  always  active  in  communal  affairs,  a respect  in  which  his 
son,  S.  (Samuel)  Tilden  Norton,  a retired  architect,  is  following  his 
example. 

Charles  R.  Harper  came  to  the  city  in  1868  and  with  John  R.  Brierly, 
started  the  firm  of  Harper  and  Brierly,  dealers  in  hardware,  stoves,  and 
tinware,  at  no  North  Main  Street.  A plumbing  department  was  also 
a feature  of  the  business.  Brierly  was  later  a member  of  the  Volunteer 
Thirty  Eighth  Fire  Company,  which,  by  the  way,  was  the  first  fire 
fighting  organization  in  Los  Angeles. 

Somewhat  after  Brierly  started  the  partnership  with  Harper,  he  sold 
his  interest  to  R.  H.  Dalton,  and  the  firm  became  Harper  and  Dalton, 
and  shortly  thereafter  they  moved  to  the  Downey  Block.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  Dalton  became  dissatisfied  with  Los  Angeles  and 
sold  out  to  a wealthy  friend  of  Harper,  George  E.  Long;  and  the  firm 
name  became  Harper  and  Long. 

During  the  four  years  following  the  Black  Friday  of  September  19, 
1873,  Long  who  had  not  been  active  in  the  business,  became  increas- 
ingly anxious  to  sell  out.  At  this  juncture,  Destiny  was  kind  both  to 
him  and  to  Los  Angeles,  for  in  1877,  Benjamin  F.  Coulter  arrived  on 
the  scene  and  purchased  Long’s  interest,  the  name  of  the  firm,  which 
now  moved  to  no  North  Main  Street,  being  altered  to  Coulter  and 
Harper. 

The  new  partner,  being  a dry  goods  man,  and  not  taking  kindly  to 
the  hardware  business,  soon  sold  his  interest  to  his  brother-in-law, 
Robert  S.  Moore,  and  the  firm  became  Harper,  Moore  and  Company. 

Coulter  presently  established  a dry  goods  business  and  Moore,  wish- 
ing to  join  him,  sold  out  to  Charles  C.  Reynolds  (president  of  the 
Merchants  and  Manufacturers  Association  in  1901  and  1902)  and  Rob- 
bins Little  also  acquired  an  interest.  In  1885,  Little  dropped  out  and 
the  firm  incorporated  as  Harper  and  Reynolds  Company,  with  Harper 
as  president.  At  the  same  time,  another  move  was  made,  to  their 
present  location  at  40-50  (now  152)  North  Main  Street,  and  63  North 
Los  Angeles  Street,  with  entrances  from  both  streets.  It  was  at  this 
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time  that  the  firm  began  to  cover  the  wholesale  as  well  as  the  retail 
field. 

In  1888,  they  turned  over  the  riveted  pipe  department,  which  had 
been  installed  in  1879  and  later  moved,  as  a separate  branch,  to  34 6 
North  Alameda  Street,  to  Arthur  C.,  son  of  Charles  F.  Harper.  In 
1912,  this  enterprise,  after  having  made  several  changes  of  location, 
established  a branch  in  Bakersfield.  In  1923,  the  Los  Angeles  unit 
was  sold,  but  the  northern  branch,  now  the  Consolidated  Pipe  Com- 
pany, was  continued,  as  it  still  is,  under  the  proprietorship  of  Arthur 
C.  Harper.  In  1915,  the  founder  of  the  hardware  firm  died  and  Rey- 
nolds succeded  to  the  presidency.  In  the  following  year,  the  corpor- 
ation sold  out  to  Robert  L.  Leonard  and  William  B.  Joyce,  jr.,  and 
with  a number  of  associates,  they  reincorporated  as  the  Harper  and 
Reynolds  Corporation.  In  1935,  Leonard  died  and  Joyce  became 
president. 

This  old,  esteemed  firm,  which  has  advanced  with  the  city,  is  now 
transacting  a large  volume  of  business  in  hardware,  industrial  supplies 
and  sporting  goods. 

In  1870,  Eugene  Germain  arrived  in  Los  Angeles  and  started  a 
restaurant.  At  this  time,  also,  and  until  the  completion  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  he  conducted  trading  posts  along  the  route  of  the  railroad.  He 
soon  abandoned  the  restaurant  and,  in  1875,  we  find  him  as  a grocery 
and  poultry  dealer  as  128  North  Main  Street,  the  firm  name  being  E. 
Germain  and  Company. 

In  1878,  he  moved  to  the  adjoining  store  at  124-126  North  Main 
Street,  thus  becoming  one  of  the  original  tenants  of  the  Baker  Block, 
just  completed  by  Colonel  Robert  S.  Baker.  By  way  of  historic  rem- 
iniscence, this  famous  structure,  in  its  day,  was  a splendid  specimen 
of  architecture,  the  grand  staircase  being  especially  noted  for  its 
magnificance.  The  first  of  its  three  stories  was  given  over  to  business. 
A fellow  tenant  of  Germain  was  George  D.  Rowan,  who  conducted  a 
grocery  store,  which  he  abandoned  in  1882  to  join  Henry  K.  W.  Bent 
in  founding  the  real  estate  firm  of  Rowan  and  Bent — the  origin  of  the 
well-known  house  of  R.  A.  Rowan  and  Company.  Germain  and 
Rowan  became  associated  in  the  first  car  load  shipments  of  oranges 
from  this  section  to  the  East.  Other  original  tenants  of  the  new  build- 
ing were  the  “Kan  Koo,”  a Japanese  art  store  conducted  by  an  Ameri- 
can, S.  K.  Benchley;  B.  F.  Coulter;  the  Southern  Pacific  Ticket  office 
and  the  local  office  of  Wells  Fargo  and  Company.  The  last  named  was 
under  the  superintendance  of  William  Pridham  (a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education  in  1872  and  1873),  father  of  Richard  W.  Pridham 
(president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1925.) 
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The  second  story  was  devoted  to  professional  offices  and  the  third 
to  apartments.  Here  Colonel  Baker  and  his  fascinating  wife  Doha 
Arcadia,  daughter  of  Juan  Bandini,  and  first  wife  of  Don  Abel  Stearns, 
established  their  home,  which  became  a society  center,  noted  for  its 
warm,  open  hospitality. 

Alas!  This  historic  pile,  so  redolent  of  the  romance  of  old  Los 
Angeles,  has  succumbed  to  modern  progress  and  is  today  but  a memory 
of  the  past. 

Returning  now  to  E.  Germain  and  Company, — in  1880  they  moved 
to  28  North  Main  Street,  where  they  established  a wholesale  commis- 
sion and  forwarding  business,  and  again,  in  1882  to  240  North  Main 
Street. 

In  1884,  the  firm  incorporated.  In  1887,  a nursery  department  hav- 
ing been  started,  they  moved  to  North  Alameda  Street  between  Macy 
and  Aliso.  In  1891,  the  location  was  again  changed,  to  300  North  Los 
Angeles  Street  and  once  more,  in  1893,  t0  their  own  building  at 
218-224  North  Los  Angeles  Street;  and  in  this  same  year,  a floral 
department  was  added. 

In  1889,  in  order  to  conform  to  the  changed  nature  of  the  business, 
the  present  title,  Germain  Seed  and  Plant  Company  was  adopted,  and 
the  business  was  moved  to  326-330  South  Main  Street. 

In  1908,  Eugene  Germain  died  and  Mrs.  (Caroline)  Germain  be- 
came president.  At  the  same  time,  Manfred  Meyberg — a son  of  Max 
Meyberg — who  had  gone  to  work  for  the  firm  in  1904,  became 
assistant  manager.  In  1912,  Mrs.  Germain  passed  away  and  her  son, 
Marc  L.  (died  1941)  succeeded  her  in  the  presidency,  Meyberg 
becoming  secretary. 

In  1918,  the  firm  moved  to  560  South  Main  Street,  where  they  in- 
stalled a pet  department,  and  in  1919  they  opened  a wholesale  house 
at  747  Terminal  Street. 

In  1922,  Walter  R.  Schoenfeld  of  San  Francisco  bought  the  interest 
of  Marc  Germain  and  became  active  as  vice-president,  Meyberg  having 
been  elected  president. 

In  1938,  the  firm  established  a second  retail  store  at  625  South  Hill 
Street,  a few  months  later  abandoning  the  Sixth  and  Main  Street 
location.  In  1930,  they  started  a nursery  and  trial  grounds  in  Van  Nuys 
and  in  1934,  a bulb  ranch  in  Camarillo.  In  addition,  they  have  whole- 
sale and  retail  branches  in  Santa  Maria,  Salinas,  San  Francisco,  Fresno 
and  in  Los  Angeles  at  765  South  Wall  Street. 

The  founder  of  the  firm  was  prominent  in  public  life.  Under  Gov- 
ernor R.  W.  Waterman,  he  was  appointed,  in  1889,  California  repre- 
sentative at  the  Paris  Centennial  Exposition,  and  under  Grover 
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Cleveland  as  American  Consul  at  Zurich,  in  his  native  Switzerland,  in 
which  office  he  served  from  1893  to  1897.  Mr.  Meyberg  also  served  as 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1883  and  1884. 

In  1870,  Carl  R.  Rinaldi,  a new  arrival,  started  a furniture  store  at 
13  Commercial  Street  but  later  sold  out  to  John  C.  Dotter  who  in  1874 
took  in  a partner,  Charles  H.  Bradley.  They  adopted  as  a firm  name, 
Dotter  and  Bradley,  moving  the  business  to  82-86  North  Main  Street.  In 
1882,  they  again  moved,  to  259-261  North  Main  Street  and  opened  a 
branch  store  at  13  North  Spring  Street. 

In  1884,  the  firm  incorporated  as  the  Los  Angeles  Furniture  Com- 
pany, Col.  Henry  H.  Markham,  Governor  of  California  from  1891  to 
1895,  becoming  president,  to  be  succeeded  in  1895  by  Edward  P. 
Johnson. 

In  1891,  the  firm  consolidated  their  two  stores  and  established  their 
location  at  351  to  353  North  Main  Street,  twelve  years  later  moving  to 
225-229  South  Broadway.  In  1904,  Markham  resigned  and  Albert  L. 
Lindholm  was  elected  to  the  presidency.  The  following  year,  he  re- 
signed, Michael  J.  Connell  became  president,  and  the  firm  moved  to 
^3I"^33  South  Spring  Street.  In  1907,  Connell  withdrew  and  Benjamin 
Johnson  was  made  president.  He  served  two  years  and  was  followed 
by  Charles  E.  Fredericks,  and  in  the  same  year,  the  firm  moved  to 
420-424  South  Spring  Street.  In  1910,  Mr.  Fredericks  died  and  was 
succeeded  by  Mrs.  (Katherine)  Fredericks. 

In  1919,  another  change  of  location  was  made,  to  720-722  South 
Hill  Street.  In  1932,  Roger  Goodan  of  the  Goodan- Jenkins  Furniture 
Company  and  the  Burch-Smith  Furniture  Company  merged  the  three 
institutions  into  the  reorganized  Los  Angeles  Furniture  Company,  of 
which  he  became  president.  At  this  time,  they  are  conducting  a large 
business  in  their  line. 

In  1871,  the  firm  of  H.  Newmark  and  Company  was  called  upon 
to  welcome  a very  vigorous  competitor,  when  Herman  W.  Heilman, 
Jacob  Haas,  his  brother,  Abraham  Haas,  and  Bernard  Cohn,  started 
a wholesale  grocery  business,  on  the  east  side  of  Los  Angeles  Street, 
between  Aliso  and  Requena,  the  firm  name  being  Heilman,  Haas  and 
Company. 

In  1877,  Cohn  sold  out  to  his  partners.  He  had  a varied  career.  He 
came  to  Los  Angeles  in  1855  and  with  Morris  Schlessinger,  started  a 
dry  goods  business  in  Old  Bells’  Row  on  Los  Angeles  Street,  near 
Aliso.  Subsequently,  we  find  him  in  the  brokerage  business  in  “Nigger 
Alley”  and  still  later  in  association  with  John  Jones,  a partnership 
which  lasted  until  he  participated  in  the  organization  of  Heilman, 
Haas  and  Company. 
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Cohn  had  a flare  for  politics.  He  was  a member  of  the  City  Council 
from  1876  to  1878,  serving  in  1877  and  1878  as  president.  He  was 
again  elected  for  two  different  terms,  from  1880  to  1882  and  from  1887 
to  1889.  He  died  in  office  in  1889.  In  1881,  Jacob  Baruch  Baruch  joined 
the  firm.  Baruch  had  come  to  California  in  1872  and  settled  in 
Downey,  where  he  and  Jacob  Loew,  a newcomer,  established  a general 
merchandise  business.  Because  of  the  historic  interest  involved,  it  may 
now  be  in  order  to  digress  for  a moment.  At  a very  early  period,  an 
Englishman  named  Joseph  Chapman  had  a small  water  mill  called 
Eagle  Mills.  It  was  afterwards,  at  different  periods,  owned  by  Don 
Abel  Stearns,  Francis  Melius  and  Jonathan  R.  Scott;  and  then  from 
1855  to  1868  by  John  Turner,  father  of  William  Turner  of  the  grocery 
firm  of  Lambourne  and  Turner.  In  time,  Turner  sold  the  mill  to 
Joseph  D.  Deming  and  he  in  turn  disposed  of  it  to  Jacob  Loew. 

In  1874,  Berthold  Baruch,  who  had  gone  to  work  for  the  Downey 
firm  the  previous  year,  was  admitted  to  partnership.  In  1881,  the  firm 
was  sold  out  and  Baruch  joined  Loew  in  the  purchase  of  the  mill, 
which  was  renamed  Capitol  Milling  Company.  In  1900,  Baruch,  who 
for  many  years  was  active  in  communal  affairs,  withdrew  and  since 
has  been  living  in  retirement.  Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Loew  in  1921, 
the  mill  has  been  conducted  by  his  nephews,  Herman  Levi  and  his  son, 
Stephen  N.  Loew. 

In  1882,  Heilman,  Haas  and  Company  moved  to  206-212  North  Los 
Angeles  Street,  in  the  old  Melius’  Row.  In  the  following  year,  Justus, 
or  John  Kraft,  as  he  is  better  known,  went  to  work  for  the  firm  as  a 
boy  and  thence  forth  rose  from  position  to  position  until  he  attained 
to  executive  authority  and  today  he  occupies  a high  place  in  the 
fashioning  of  its  policies  and  in  its  activities.  For  a number  of  years, 
he  was  president  of  the  Southern  California  Wholesale  Grocers 
Association. 

In  1887,  Heilman,  Haas  and  Company  moved  to  14-18  North  Los 
Angeles  Street. 

In  1890,  two  years  after  the  death  of  Jacob  Haas,  Heilman  sold  his 
interest  to  the  firm,  which  in  1892  changed  its  name  to  its  present 
title,  Haas,  Baruch  and  Company.  Heilman  intended  to  retire  per- 
manently, but  his  brother,  Isaiah  W.  Heilman,  at  this  time,  decided 
to  transfer  his  residence  to  San  Francisco,  when  he  added  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Nevada  National  Bank  to  his  Los  Angeles  banking 
interests.  He  accordingly  persuaded  his  brother  to  accept  the  vice- 
presidency of  the  Farmers  and  Merchants  Bank.  In  1905,  when  the 
latter  bought  a large  interest  in  the  Merchants  National  Bank,  he  left 
this  position  to  undertake  the  management  of  the  Merchants  National. 
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In  1906  he  died  and  his  son,  Marco  H.  Heilman,  succeeded  him  in 
office.  In  1912,  Irving  H.  Heilman  left  the  contracting  business  to  take 
the  executive  vice-presidency  of  the  All  Night  and  Day  Bank  in  which 
he  and  his  brother  had  acquired  an  interest  and  of  which  the  latter 
became  president.  Later,  this  institution  absorbed  the  Merchant 
Trust  Company,  thus  bringing  into  existence  the  Heilman  Commercial 
Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  which  in  1926  was  merged  with  the  Merch- 
ant’s National.  This  bank  in  1928  conveyed  its  assets  to  the  Bank  of 
America  of  California,  a state  bank,  which,  two  years  later,  in  turn 
was  merged  with  the  Bank  of  Italy,  and  the  present  title,  Bank  of 
America  National  Trust  and  Savings  Association,  was  adopted. 

After  the  death  of  Isaias  W.  Heilman  in  1920.  Jackson  A.  Graves 
succeeded  to  the  presidency  of  the  Farmers  and  Merchants  National 
Bank.  (In  the  September  issue  of  The  Quarterly , it  was  erroneously 
stated  that  Graves  became  president  in  1890).  Graves  was  president 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Clearing  House  Association  in  1907  and  1908;  in 
1917  and  1918  and  in  1923  and  1924.  He  also  made  a valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  source  material  of  California  History.  In  1927,  he 
published  My  Seventy  Years  in  California  and  in  1930  California 
Memories. 

After  his  passing  in  1931,  Victor  H.  Rossetti  became  his  successor 
in  the  the  presidency  of  the  bank.  Rossetti  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Community  Chest  and  served  as  its  president  in  1936 
and  1937.  In  1933,  he  was  appointed  a Los  Angeles  representative  on 
the  Metropolitan  Water  District  of  Southern  California  and  he  is  now 
serving  in  his  seventh  year  as  president  of  the  Clearing  House,  an 
unprecedented  tenure  of  that  office.  In  addition,  he  is  a member  of  the 
boards  of  directors  of  a number  of  local  and  national  corporations  and 
of  several  cultural  institutions. 

A few  words  now  about  the  Heilman  Family.  H.  W.  Heilman  came 
to  Los  Angeles  in  1859  and  went  to  work  for  Phineas  Banning.  In 
1861,  he  joined  his  cousin,  Samuel  Heilman,  in  the  stationery  business. 
Later,  he  went  into  the  same  business  for  himself.  In  1870,  he  sold  out 
and,  after  a year  in  Europe,  he  returned  and,  in  1871,  joined  in  the 
organization  of  Heilman,  Haas  and  Company.  Heilman  and  his 
sons  acquired  an  influential  place  in  the  civic  and  financial  affairs  of 
the  city.  Marco,  an  enthusiastic  horseman,  was  wont  in  the  early 
twenties,  to  entertain  his  fellow-equestrians  at  breakfast,  after  their 
ride.  From  these  informal  matutinal  parties  developed  the  idea  of  a 
breakfast  club.  Marco  and  his  friend,  Maurice  de  Mond,  went  to 
work  on  the  idea  with  such  vim  and  contagious  enthusiasm,  that  the 
unique  and  now  far-famed  Los  Angeles  Breakfast  Club  was  soon  in 
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operation.  It  was  organized  in  1924  and  the  first  program  was  con- 
ducted in  March  1925.  From  1913  to  1917,  Irving  was  a member  of 
the  Municipal  Annexation  Commission  and  from  1923  to  1939  a 
member  of  the  Fire  and  Police  Pension  Commission  (from  1924  to 
1928  its  president.) 

Louis  M.  Cole,  a son-in-law  of  H.  W.  Heilman,  was  also  a prom- 
inent Los  Angeles  figure.  In  1914,  he  was  president  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce;  from  1915  to  1919,  a member  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission; from  1919  to  1925,  Potentate  of  A1  Malaikah  Temple  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine,  and  during  the  last  war,  he  was  City  Food  Adminis- 
trator. He  died  in  1930. 

Now,  returning  to  Haas,  Baruch  and  Company — for  a number  of 
years  before  1891,  they  had  carried  a line  of  staple  drugs.  In  that  year, 
they  bought  the  stock  of  Solomon  Creasinger  and  installed  a more  com- 
plete drug  department.  Creasinger  came  to  Los  Angeles  in  1886  and 
started  the  firm  of  Creasinger  and  Company,  manufacturers  of  electric 
or  as  he  advertised  them,  “positive  and  negative”  remedies.  After  a 
short  adventure  in  this  enterprise  among  a “polyana”  population  whom 
he  failed  to  persuade  away  from  the  old-fashioned  medicine  chest,  he 
tried  his  hand  at  compounding  more  orthodox  medicines,  and  it  was 
when  he  failed  in  this  project  that  he  sold  his  stock  to  the  grocery  firm. 

In  1892,  Haas,  Baruch  and  Company  moved  to  320  North  Los 
Angeles  Street.  In  1901,  they  sold  their  drug  department  to  a group 
made  up  of  Ludwig  Schiff,  manager  of  that  end  of  their  business; 
Howard  M.  Sale,  Loren  D.  Sale,  Arthur  H.  Braly,  vice-president  of  the 
Southern  California  Savings  Bank,  which  in  1907  was  absorbed  by  the 
Security  First  National  Bank,  and  Charles  H.  Toll,  a vice-president  of 
the  Security  First  National  Bank  (a  member  of  the  City  Council  from 
1896  to  1900  and  of  the  Board  of  Water  Commissioners  from  1900 
to  1902). 

This  group  incorporated  the  Western  Wholesale  Drug  Company. 
In  1928,  they  joined  McKesson  and  Robbins  and  the  following  year, 
the  name  of  the  local  unit  was  changed  to  McKesson  Western  Whole- 
sale Drug  Company  and  again  in  1924  to  McKesson  Western 
Wholesale,  division  of  McKesson  and  Robbins,  Inc. 

In  1901,  Haas,  Baruch  and  Company  incorporated.  Abraham  Haas, 
who,  in  1900,  had  left  active  service  in  the  firm  to  take  up  his  residence 
in  San  Francisco,  was  elected  president.  In  1909,  Jacob  Baruch,  who 
was  vice-president,  passed  away  and  was  succeeded  by  Karl  Triest,  who 
had  gone  to  work  for  the  firm  in  1888.  In  the  same  year,  Herman 
Baruch,  secretary  of  the  firm,  died  and  was  followed  by  Carl  Steinlein, 
who  had  been  associated  with  the  business  since  1896. 
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In  1912,  the  firm  moved  to  their  own  building  at  421  East  Second 
Street.  In  planning  the  structure,  provision  was  made  for  a coffee 
roasting  and  spice  grinding  department,  an  adjunct  which  has  become 
an  important  feature  of  the  business. 

In  1921,  Mr.  Haas,  who  during  his  residence  in  Los  Angeles  had 
been  an  outstanding  figure  in  the  business  and  financial  life  of  the 
city,  passed  away.  Karl  Triest  succeeded  him  as  president  and  Carl 
Steinlein  became  vice-president.  In  1942,  the  latter  retired  from  activity 
and  from  his  office  and  Milton,  a son  of  Jacob  Baruch,  who  with  his 
brother  Herbert  M.  Baruch,  constitute  the  Baruch  Corporation,  build- 
ing contractors,  was  elected  vice-president. 

Today,  Haas,  Baruch  and  Company,  with  branches  in  San  Diego 
and  Phoenix,  Arizona,  is  a very  substantial  factor  in  the  food 
distribution  field  of  the  Southwest. 

George  A.  Ralphs  came  to  Southern  California  with  his  family  in 
1853.  They  settled  in  the  newly  founded  town  of  San  Bernardino  and 
went  to  ranching.  After  some  years  of  schooling,  George  helped  on 
the  ranch  until  1872,  in  which  year  he  came  to  Los  Angeles  and 
worked  as  a bricklayer,  soon  becoming  known  as  the  champion  brick 
layer  of  California.  Fate,  however,  decreed  that  he  was  not  to  continue 
in  this  calling.  While  out  hunting  one  day,  he  met  with  an  accident 
which  cost  him  an  arm.  After  his  recovery,  he  had  an  experience  in 
a grocery  business,  the  details  of  which  are  lacking;  but  thereafter, 
the  story  is  on  the  record.  In  1873,  together  with  S.  A.  Francis,  he 
started  a grocery  store  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Sixth  and  Spring 
Streets,  then  known  as  the  Georgetown  Corner.  The  new  firm  was 
named  Ralphs  and  Francis.  Two  years  later,  George  Ralph’s  brother, 
Walter  B.  Ralphs,  bought  out  Francis  and  the  firm  name  was  changed 
to  Ralphs  Brothers.  In  1885,  a third  brother,  Oscar  N.  Ralphs,  took 
over  the  interest  of  Walter  B.,  who  then  retired.  In  1896,  George 
bought  out  Oscar  and  the  name  was  changed  to  George  A.  Ralphs. 

In  1901,  a change  of  location  was  made,  to  516  South  Spring  Street. 
In  1909,  the  firm  incorporated  as  the  Ralphs  Grocery  Company, 
George  A.  becoming  president;  Elmer  L.,  son  of  Walter  B.,  who  had 
gone  to  work  for  his  uncle  in  1906,  was  made  vice-president,  and 
Walter  W.  another  son  of  Walter  B.,  who  had  entered  their  employ 
in  1902,  secretary. 

In  1910  the  firm  opened  its  first  branch,  at  Pico  Street  and  Nor- 
mandie Avenue.  In  1914,  the  founder  of  the  firm  met  with  a tragic 
end.  While  out  walking  with  his  wife,  one  day,  in  Yosemite  Valley, 
a large  boulder  loosened,  crashed  down  upon  him  and  crushed  him  to 
death.  Walter  W.  Ralphs  succeeded  him  in  the  presidency;  Elmer  L. 
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From  Chittenden’ s " California  Health  & Pleasure  Resorts” 

In  1882  the  Heart  of  the  Business  District  was  the  Baker  Block.  This 
view  shows  Ducommun’s  Hardware  Store  at  extreme  right,  the  Baker 
Block  at  left,  while  in  the  center  is  one  of  the  famous  Brush  Electric 
Light  Masts  directly  in  front  of  the  St.  Charles  Hotel  (formerly  the 
Bella  Union). 
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Ralphs  was  made  vice-president  and  Clyde  O.  Dick,  secretary,  a posi- 
tion he  still  holds. 

In  1914,  John  Brink,  whose  Saddle  Rock  Resturant  was  one  of  the 
rendezvous  of  the  Los  Angeles  Bohemia  of  the  day,  died  and  the 
grocery  company  leased  his  former  premises,  635  South  Spring  Street, 
as  the  location  for  their  third  store. 

In  1919,  Albert  G.  Ralphs,  a son  of  George  A.,  entered  the  firm  as  a 
vice-president.  In  1930,  Elmer  L.  Ralphs,  who  was  a noted  amateur 
golf  player,  passed  away. 

In  1937,  Albert  G.  Ralphs  became  president  and  Walter  W.,  vice- 
president.  Since  then,  they  have  exchanged  positions  periodically, 
Albert  G.  occupying  the  presidency  at  the  present  time.  In  1938,  Walter 
Ralphs,  Jr.  became  associated  with  the  firm  as  general  manager 
of  the  bakery  and  creamery  plants,  which  had  been  established  many 
years  before.  In  1942,  also,  he  was  made  a vice-president;  and  Henry 
L.  Hildebrand,  who  had  been  with  the  firm  since  1922  and  was  a 
department  manager,  became  treasurer. 

Since  they  started  their  first  branch,  the  Ralphs  Grocery  Company 
has  added  almost  yearly  to  the  number  until  they  now  have  thirty-one 
stores  in  Los  Angeles  County,  and  the  location  of  all  but  one  of  which, 
in  accordance  with  a long-established  policy,  they  themselves  own.  It 
should  be  added  that,  besides  the  bakery  and  creamery  plants,  they 
have  a wholesale  fruit  buying  department  for  the  service  of  their  own 
stores  exclusively.  The  administrative  offices  are  in  the  store  at  926 
West  Seventh  Street. 

In  1875,  Richard  Dillon  and  John  Kenealy  started  the  dry  goods 
firm  of  Dillon  and  Kenealy  at  86  North  Main  Street.  In  1882,  they 
moved  to  102-104  North  Main  Street  and  in  1886  liquidated  their 
business,  to  devote  their  attention  to  their  200-acre  vineyard  and  to 
their  winery. 

In  1874,  Henry  Slotterbeck  arrived  in  Los  Angeles  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  started  as  a gunsmith  at  1 Commercial  Street.  In  1880, 
he  moved  to  77  North  Main  Street,  and  again  in  1882  to  hi  North 
Main  Street,  in  Temple  Block.  In  1890,  he  passed  away  and  Henry 
Slotterbeck  Jr.  took  charge  of  the  business.  In  1908,  he  liquidated  and 
became  associated  with  William  H.  Hoegee.  He  died  in  1916.  The 
business  was  not  an  important  one  but  is  agreeably  remembered  by  the 
sportsmen  of  an  earlier  day. 

In  1875,  the  brothers  Max  and  Moritz  Meyberg  found  their  way  to 
Los  Angeles  and,  at  133  North  Main  Street,  established  a crockery 
and  glassware  business,  which  they  named  “Crystal  Palace”.  They 
moved  successively  in  1880  to  81  North  Main  Street;  two  years  later 
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to  201  North  Main  Street  and  in  1891  to  138-142  South  Main  Street.  At 
the  time  of  the  last  move,  they  added  a lighting  and  fixture  depart- 
ment; and  in  1898,  when  they  added  a wholesale  department,  they 
changed  their  location  to  343-345  South  Spring  Street. 

In  1901,  the  business  was  liquidated  and  Moritz  Meyberg,  with  a 
cousin,  Eugene  J.  Meyberg  established  the  Los  Angeles  Gas  and 
Electric  Fixture  Manufacturing  Company,  at  the  former  Spring  Street 
address.  In  1903,  they  moved  to  217-219  West  Sixth  Street  and  Max 
Meyberg  joined  the  firm,  the  name  of  which  was  altered  in  1906  to 
Meyberg  Company;  and  in  1913,  they  moved  to  631-635  Grand  Avenue. 

In  1919,  Max  Meyberg  sold  his  interest  to  his  partners  and  entered 
the  lighting  globe  business,  which  after  his  death  in  1934,  his  family 
turned  over  to  the  Leo  J.  Meyberg  Company.  His  son,  Leo  }.  had 
founded  this  business  in  San  Francisco  in  1909  and  established  the 
Los  Angeles  branch  in  1920.  The  corporation  now  does  an  extensive 
business  in  radios,  radio  equipment,  lighting  globes  and  electric  house- 
hold appliances.  Leo  J.  Meyberg  passed  away  in  1927. 

In  1933,  Mortiz  Meyberg  died  and  two  years  later,  the  Meyberg 
Company  was  liquidated. 

Max  Meyberg  had  a part  in  an  interesting  chapter  of  Los  Angeles 
history.  In  1894,  the  Merchants  Association,  organized  the  previous 
year,  with  William  C.  Furrey  as  president,  called  a meeting  to  devise 
ways  and  means  for  improving  the  somewhat  stagnant  local  business 
conditions  which  had  followed  the  panic  of  1893.  At  that  meeting, 
Max  Meyberg  proposed  a week  of  festivities,  with  the  object  of  attract- 
ing visitors  from  the  Midwinter  Fair  then  being  conducted  in  San 
Francisco.  The  suggestion  was  adopted  and  the  coming  occasion  was 
dubbed  “La  Fiesta  de  Los  Angeles and  Meyberg  was  appointed 
Director  General. 

The  festivities  consisted  of  bicycle  and  vehicle  parades ; a gala  theatre 
party  at  Childs  Opera  House;  a concert  and  a grand  ball.  A pictur- 
esque feature  of  the  parades  was  a highly  ornamented  replica  of  a 
dragon,  which  was  carried  by  a shoulder  brigade  of  some  forty  China- 
men hidden  by  drapes  hanging  from  its  sides ; and  they  trudged  along 
with  a peculiar  side  to  side  movement,  which  made  the  bedecked 
creature  seem  to  be  crawling,  reptile  fashion,  down  the  street. 

The  week’s  entertainment  was  climaxed  by  All  Fools  Night,  during 
which  the  revellers,  who  were  permitted  to  wear  masks,  enlivened 
the  proceedings  with  their  amusing  pranks. 

Presiding  over  the  social  ceremonials  were  a queen,  Mrs.  Ozra  W. 
Childs,  who  can  well  relate  the  story,  and  a bevy  of  girls,  who  in  regal 
parlance,  were  called  ladies-in-waiting. 
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The  effort  was  so  successful  that  the  Merchants  Association  was 
inspired  with  new  enthusiasm.  At  the  annual  election  of  that  year, 
Joseph  O.  Koepfli  (died  1942)  long  associated  with  Bishop  and  Com- 
pany, cracker  manufacturers,  who  in  1931  sold  out  to  the  National 
Biscuit  Company,  and  who  in  1905,  was  president  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  from  1919  to  1921  was  a member  of  the  City  Plan- 
ning Commission,  was  elected  president.  In  1896,  the  Merchants  Asso- 
ciation consolidated  with  the  Manufacturers  Association,  of  which  R. 
W.  Pridham  was  president.  Thus  originated  the  Merchants  and 
Manufacturers  Association.  This  powerful  organization  entered  upon 
its  serviceable  existence  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Koepfli. 

In  1876,  Henry  J.  Woolacott  arrived  in  Los  Angeles  and  after  clerk- 
ing two  years,  started  a wholesale  and  retail  liquor  business  under  the 
name  of  H.  J.  Woolacott,  at  40  North  Spring  Street.  In  1882,  he  moved 
to  26-28  North  Spring  Street  and  shortly  thereafter,  he  opened  at  351 
South  Spring  Street,  a branch,  which,  however,  he  abandoned  a year 
or  so  later. 

In  1895,  he  became  president  of  the  State  Loan  and  Trust  Company. 
In  1905,  he  liquidated  his  business,  thereafter  devoting  himself  to  his 
real  estate  and  financial  interests  until  his  death  in  1910.  Woolacott 
was  a man  of  wide  influence  in  the  community. 

In  1877,  Edward  Garmain  arrived  in  the  city  and  went  to  work 
for  his  brother,  Eugene  Germain,  for  whom,  in  1879,  he  went  to 
Arizona  to  open  a number  of  trading  posts  along  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad.  In  1883,  he  returned  to  Los  Angeles  and  three  years  later, 
became  a partner  of  Henry  S.  Baer,  who  had  arrived  here  in  1883  and 
established  himself  as  a liquor  dealer  at  42  South  Spring  Street.  The 
firm  name  was  then  changed  from  H.  S.  Baer  to  Baer  and  Germain 
Shortly  thereafter,  Germain  absorbed  Baer’s  interest  and  the  name  was 
again  altered,  to  Edward  Germain. 

In  1890,  John  J.  Schallert,  father  of  Edwin  F.  Schallert,  distinguished 
music  and  drama  critic  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  joined  the  firm, 
which  now  adopted  the  title  California  Wine  Company  and  moved 
to  222  South  Spring  Street. 

In  1894,  Germain  sold  out  to  Schallert,  to  accept  the  managership 
of  the  wine  department  of  the  Germain  Fruit  Company.  In  1896,  he 
left  this  position  to  join  Jacob  E.  Waldeck  in  establishing  the  firm, 
Waldeck-Germain  Wine  Company,  jobbers  and  retailers  of  wines  and 
liquors,  at  328  South  Spring  Street.  Soon,  however,  Waldeck  withdrew 
and  Germain  moved  to  393  South  Los  Angeles  Street  under  the  firm 
name  Edward  Germain  Wine  Company.  In  1899,  the  business  was 
incorporated. 
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In  1920,  Germain  liquidated  the  business,  the  location  of  which,  in 
1904,  had  been  changed  to  635  South  Main  Street.  After  some  years 
successively  in  the  lumber  and  then  in  the  insurance  business,  he 
passed  away  in  1933. 

Julian  Troconiz,  as  a youth  in  Valmaseda,  Spain,  was  taught  the 
hatter’s  trade  by  his  father,  Timoteo  Troconiz.  In  the  eighteen  seventies 
he  left  his  native  land  and  found  his  way  to  Los  Angeles,  arriving  here 
in  1874.  After  working  for  ten  years  for  Dillon  and  Kenealy,  he  opened 
a hat  and  “gents”  furnishing  goods  store  at  2l/2  West  First  Street,  as  an 
original  tenant  of  the  Natick  House.  This  hostelry  was  built  in  1884 
by  Jean  Bernard,  who  arrived  in  Los  Angeles  in  1852  and  engaged 
in  brick  making,  later — in  1869 — becoming  active  in  the  making  of 
wine.  The  hotel  was  so  far  removed  from  the  center  of  the  town  that 
people  believed  it  would  be  a failure,  and  it  soon  came  to  be  known 
as  “Bernard’s  Folly”.  The  property  is  still  owned  by  the  family. 

Troconiz’s  customers  were  the  native  Californians.  They  demanded 
the  low-crowned,  broad  brimmed  sombrero  del  pais.  Unable  to  find  a 
local  source  of  supply,  he  presented  his  needs  to  John  B.  Stetson,  who 
undertook  to  manufacture  the  desired  hat  for  the  enterprising  haber- 
dasher. He  did  not,  however,  supply  the  bands.  The  paysanos  provided 
them  for  themselves.  They  generally  used  braided  horse  hair  for  the 
purpose,  but  occasionally  they  were  fashioned  from  pieces  of  riata, 
a rope  used  for  lassoing. 

In  1889,  Troconiz  moved  to  30  West  First  Street,  thereafter  con- 
fining his  dealings  to  hats.  In  1898,  he  moved  to  104  North  Spring 
Street,  and  again  in  1903  to  116  South  Spring  Street.  In  1913,  he  sold 
out  his  business  and,  the  following  year,  he  died. 

It  was  Troconiz  who  introduced  the  panama  to  Southern  California, 
his  first  customer  being  Governor  Henry  T.  Gage,  whose  stalwart, 
picturesque  figure  many  of  us  remember,  as  he  strode  down  the  street, 
his  bushy,  gray  hair  covered  with  the  expansive  head  gear. 

Troconiz’s  daughters,  Mrs.  Carmen  Troconiz  Holiday,  Mrs.  Angel- 
ica Troconiz  Linck,  Mrs.  Cecelia  Troconiz  Dobbs  and  Mrs.  Julia 
Troconiz  Chenard,  prominent  members  of  the  Fiesteros,  are  well- 
known  in  historical  circles. 

In  1877,  Benjamin  F.  Coulter  arrived  in  Los  Angeles  and  after  about 
a year’s  association  with  Charles  F.  Harper  in  the  hardware  firm  of 
Coulter  and  Harper,  started  the  firm  of  B.  F.  Coulter,  dealers  in 
“gents”  furnishings  and  dry  goods.  He  soon  outgrew  his  first  location 
in  the  Downey  Block  and  in  1878,  moved  to  the  Baker  Block. 

In  1888,  he  took  over  from  Barnard  Brothers  the  Los  Angeles 
Woolen  Mills,  which  they  had  established  in  1873.  It  was  located  on 
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the  west  side  of  Pearl  Street  (originally  called  Calle  de  Chapules- 
street  of  grass  hoppers-  and  finally  Figueroa  Street),  between  Fourth 
and  Fifth  Streets.  Here  were  woven  and  finished  fine  blankets,  which 
were  sold  locally  wholesale  and  retail  and  were  also  distributed  to 
other  cities,  including  San  Francisco  and  New  York. 

Shortly  after  he  took  over  the  woolen  mills,  Coulter  converted  it 
into  an  ice  factory,  which  operated  for  five  years  as  the  Home  Ice 
Company.  The  property  is  still  in  possession  of  the  family. 

In  1885,  Coulter  again  moved,  to  201-205  South  Spring  Street,  in 
the  Hollenbeck  Hotel  Block. 

In  1890,  the  firm  name  was  changed  to  Coulter  Dry  Goods  Com- 
pany. Two  years  later,  Coulter’s  sons,  Benjamin,  Frank  M.  and 
Charles,  having  acquired  interests,  the  firm  was  incorporated.  In  1898, 
they  moved  to  317-325  South  Broadway,  and  again  in  1906  to  a build- 
ing at  209-213  South  Broadway,  which  they  purchased. 

In  1911,  Rev.  Coulter  died  and  Frank  B.  Coulter  was  elected  execu- 
tive vice-president,  both  his  brothers  having  passed  away.  In  1914,  his 
mother,  Alice  W.,  was  made  president,  the  office  having  been  left 
unfilled  since  the  death  of  the  founder,  in  reverence  to  his  memory. 

In  1917,  the  corporation  opened  a second  store  at  500  West  Seventh 
Street,  although  they  continued  the  old  one  until  1927. 

In  1925,  Mrs.  Coulter  retired  from  the  presidency  and  the  present 
president,  Dr.  Robert  P.  McReynolds,  her  son-in-law,  was  elected  to 
succeed  her. 

In  1938,  the  firm  moved  to  their  present  spacious  and  attractive 
building,  in  the  middle  of  the  “Miracle  Mile,”  at  5600  Wilshire  Blvd. 

It  is  agreeable  to  record  that  the  founder  of  the  firm  was  as  zealous 
in  the  realm  of  religion  as  he  was  successful  in  the  domain  of  business. 
He  preached  the  gospel  here  from  1881  until  the  year  of  his  death. 
In  1893,  he  built  the  Broadway  Christian  Church  at  232  North 
Broadway.  About  1925,  the  church  was  sold  and  the  proceeds  were 
used  for  the  erection  of  the  Arlington  Avenue  Christian  Church  at 
3401  West  Pico  Street,  as  a perpetual  Coulter  memorial. 

Reverend  Coulter  was  also  interested  in  missionary  work,  for  which 
activity  he  engaged  two  assistants.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
Japanese  Christian  Mission  and  in  addition,  he  established  missions 
for  negroes  and  other  groups. 

In  1877,  Fredrick  F.  Lambourne  and  William  F.  Turner,  who  had 
just  come  here,  started  the  grocery  firm  of  Lambourne  and  Turner,  at 
26  Aliso  Street.  In  1884,  they  moved  to  29-31  Aliso  Street,  and  eight 
years  later,  to  235-237  Aliso  Street. 

In  1905,  Lambourne’s  two  sons,  Frederick  and  William  W.,  acquired 
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Taylor’s  interest  and  the  firm  became  Lambourne  and  Sons.  By  1907, 
they  had  expanded  into  wholesale  distribution,  specializing  largely 
in  the  restaurant  supply  business;  and  in  that  year,  they  moved  to 
232-238  Aliso  Street.  Finally,  this  old  firm,  which  had  been  an 
important  factor  in  its  day,  was  liquidated. 

Arriving  here  in  1877,  Henry  Glass  started  a book  bindery  in  the 
Downey  Block.  In  1882,  he  moved  to  75  North  Spring  Street,  in  the 
Jones  Block.  In  1891  he  sold  out  to  George  W.  Cooke  and  Company. 

Shortly  after  Glass  sold  out,  he  and  James  W.  Long,  who  since  his 
arrival  in  1886,  had  been  working  for  the  Times-Mirror  Company 
and  had  risen  to  the  position  of  manager,  established,  at  215  New 
High  Street,  the  book  binding  firm  of  Glass  and  Long.  In  1902, 
Long  bought  out  Glass,  who  then  retired,  moved  the  business  to  350- 
360  South  Los  Angeles  Street  and  added  a printing  department, 
specializing  in  the  manufacture  of  blank  books.  At  the  same  time,  he 
incorporated  the  firm  as  James  Long  Company.  In  1906,  because  of 
ill-health,  he  sold  out  to  Charles  Hadley.  Since  then,  he  has  lived  in 
retirement,  except  for  an  association  from  1919  to  1929  with  the  Bank 
of  Italy.  Long  is  an  enthusiastic  and  esteemed  member  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Southern  California. 

A short  time  after  Cooke  acquired  Glass’s  business,  he  applied  for 
the  local  agency  of  Blake,  Moffit  and  Towne,  the  San  Francisco  paper 
house,  started  in  the  roaring  year  of  1849  by  Francis  Blake,  James  K. 
Moffitt  and  James  W.  Towne.  The  result  of  his  proposal  was  the 
establishment  by  the  northern  firm  of  a branch  at  205-207  North  Los 
Angeles  Street,  with  Cooke  as  manager. 

He  survived  but  a short  time  and  after  his  death  in  the  latter  part 
of  1891,  James  K.  Moffit,  present  head  of  the  corporation,  same  down 
from  San  Francisco  to  take  his  place.  In  1894,  Moffit  returned  north 
and  Ernest  H.  Grippin  succeeded  him.  In  1895  the  business  was  moved 
to  146-148  South  Los  Angeles  Street,  and  finally  in  1900  to  242-248 
South  Los  Angeles  Street,  their  present  location. 

In  1922,  Mr.  Grippin  died  and  Fred  M.  Couch,  who  served  in  1917 
and  1918,  as  president  of  the  Los  Angeles  Credit  Men’s  Association, 
was  appointed  manager.  In  1936,  he  resigned  (he  passed  away  the 
following  year)  and  the  present  manager,  Walter  W.  Huelat,  who  had 
been  in  charge  of  the  print  paper  department,  succeeded  him.  With 
branches  in  Phoenix  and  Tucson,  Arizona,  the  business  has  kept  pace 
with  the  growth  of  the  Southwest. 

In  1877,  John  A.  Henderson  and  William  F.  Marshall  started  a hard- 
ware business  at  163  South  Main  Street,  under  the  title  Henderson  and 
Marshall.  Shortly  thereafter,  they  added  iron,  steel,  coal  and  wagon 
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materials  to  their  stock.  In  1879,  they  moved  to  147-149  North  Main 
Street,  and  again  in  1882  to  their  own  building  at  114-116  North  Los 
Angeles  Street.  Six  months  thereafter,  they  sold  both  building  and 
business  to  Schoder,  Johnston  and  Company,  and  with  John  M.  Davies, 
established  the  Davies-Henderson  Lumber  Company.  In  1892,  Hen- 
derson and  Marshall  left  the  lumber  business  and  bought  the  hardware 
store  of  Brown  and  Foster. 

Arriving  here  in  1882,  Robert  R.  Brown  and  Newell  Mathews  started 
the  hardware  firm  of  Brown  and  Mathews  at  21-23  North  Spring 
Street.  In  1885,  Mathews  left  the  firm  and  George  S.  Foster  and  Elihu 
C.  Wilson  acquired  interests  and  the  name  was  now  altered  to  Brown 
and  Foster  Hardware  Company.  At  this  time,  also,  they  moved  to  36 
South  Spring  Street. 

In  1888,  the  business  was  incorporated,  Foster  becoming  president. 
In  1890,  they  again  changed  location,  to  128  South  Spring  Street.  In 
1892,  the  corporation  was  renamed  California  Hardware  Company, 
John  A.  Henderson  succeeding  Foster  as  president,  the  latter  becoming 
vice-president.  In  1898,  the  business  was  moved  to  107-111  North 
Main  Street  and  again  in  1903  to  their  own  building  at  1 15-19  South 
Los  Angeles  Street. 

In  1905  Shannon  Crandall  (president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  1929)  arrived  in  Los  Angeles  and  went  to  work  for  the  Union  Hard- 
ware and  Metal  Company.  By  1909,  he  had  acquired  an  interest  in  the 
California  Hardware  Company  and  in  that  year  left  the  Union  to 
become  secretary  of  the  California. 

In  1913,  the  location  was  changed  to  the  present  address,  500  East 
First  Street.  In  1914,  Henderson  retired  (died  1915);  and  William  F. 
Marshall,  who  had  been  vice-president,  was  promoted  to  the  higher 
office;  and  Cornelius  D.  Clawson  was  elected  vice-president.  In  1918, 
Marshall  resigned,  being  made  vice-president  and  chairman  of  the 
board,  and  Crandall  became  president.  The  corporation  is  today  trans- 
acting a large  volume  of  business  in  hardware,  sporting  goods,  mining 
supplies  and  many  allied  lines. 

In  1877,  Zelotus  L.  Parmelee  came  to  Los  Angeles  and  went  to  work 
for  C.  W.  Gibson,  who  was  conducting  a grocery  called  American 
Cash  Store,  at  33  North  Spring  Street.  Gradually,  Gibson  developed  a 
wholesale  and  retail  glass,  chinaware  and  household  goods  depart- 
ment. In  1880,  he  moved  to  48-50  North  Spring  Street;  in  1882  to  116 
North  Main  Street,  and  in  1883,  having  disposed  of  the  groceries,  he 
went  to  no  North  Main  Street. 

In  1885,  Parmelee  bought  his  retail  department  and  renamed  the 
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firm  Z.  L.  Parmelee;  while  Gibson  moved  the  wholesale  part  of  the 
business  to  119-121  North  Los  Angeles  Street. 

In  1891,  Parmelee  moved  to  232-234  South  Spring  Street;  and,  the 
following  year,  his  brother,  Charles  A.,  who  had  come  to  the  city  with 
him  and  had  worked  for  him  since  1885,  was  admitted  to  partnership. 
In  1893,  the  firm  was  incorporated  as  Z.  L.  Parmelee  and  Brother,  Z.  L. 
Parmelee  becoming  president  and  his  brother,  vice-president  and  man- 
ager. In  1899,  Charles  bought  the  business  except  the  fixture  manu- 
facturing end,  which  they  had  developed,  keeping  the  Spring  Street 
location;  and  Zelotus  moved  the  manufacturing  department  to  334 
South  Spring  Street,  restoring  the  title  Z.  L.  Parmelee.  In  the  same 
year,  Nathan  Dohrmann  Company  of  San  Francisco  bought  an  interest 
in  the  retail  firm,  which  was  then  renamed  Parmelee-Dohrmann  Com- 
pany, Frederick  Dohrmann  of  the  northern  city  becoming  president 
and  Charles  Parmelee  vice-president  and  manager. 

In  1906,  Frederick  Dohrmann  retired  (died  1914)  and  Andrew  Ber- 
nard Charles  (A.B.C.)  Dohrmann  of  San  Francisco  and  one  of  its 
most  distinguished  citizens,  followed  him  in  the  presidency;  and  in 
the  same  year,  the  location  was  changed  to  436-444  South  Broadway. 

In  1927,  the  retail  end  of  the  business  was  moved  to  747  South 
Flower  Street;  the  wholesale  department,  under  the  changed  name 
“Dohrmann  Hotel  Supply  Company”  remaining  on  Broadway,  where 
the  firm  is  now  doing  a large  business  in  that  field  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Curtis  E.  McCoskey. 

In  1929,  Charles  Parmelee  sold  his  interest  to  Parmelee-Dohrmann 
Company  and  has  since  been  living  in  retirement.  From  1911  to  1913, 
he  was  on  the  Board  of  Freeholders. 

In  1932,  Frederick  W.  Dohrmann  jr.  (died  in  1936)  succeeded 
A.B.C.  Dohrmann  as  president.  Shortly  thereafter,  the  firm  made  a 
deal  with  Bullocks,  whereby  they  turned  their  stock  over  to  the  depart- 
ment store,  becoming  partners  in  the  glass  and  crockery  department. 

In  1938,  Parmelee-Dohrmann  Company  was  reestablished  at  their 
present  location,  510  West  Seventh  Street,  where  they  are  conducting 
a large  business  under  the  management  of  George  W.  Guth,  dealing 
in  china  ware,  barbecue  equipment  and  household  furnishings. 

Both  Parmelee-Dohrmann  Company  and  the  Dohrmann  Hotel 
Supply  Company  are  subsidiaries  of  the  Dohrmann  Commercial  Com- 
pany, a holding  corporation,  organized  in  1904,  and  having  units  in 
the  larger  cities  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California  and  also  in 
Honolulu. 

Returning  now  to  Z.  L.  Parmelee — in  1904,  he  incorporated  the  busi- 
ness under  the  name  Z.  L.  Parmelee  Company.  In  1905,  after  a short 
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temporary  location  at  749-751  South  Broadway,  the  firm  moved  to 
718-722  South  Broadway,  eight  years  later  again  changing  their  loca- 
tion to  217-219  East  Seventeenth  Street,  and  here  they  remained  until 
1917,  when  the  business  was  liquidated.  Thereafter,  Parmelee  lived  in 
retirement  until  his  death  in  1926. 

It  is  now  in  order  to  continue  with  the  career  of  C.  W.  Gibson.  In 
1885,  when  he  sold  his  retail  business,  he  incorporated  C.  W.  Gibson 
Company,  jobbers  in  crockery  and  glassware,  locating  as  has  been  said, 
at  119-121  North  Los  Angeles  Street. 

In  1892,  Gibson,  who  in  1883  and  1884  was  president  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  was  succeeded  in  the  presidency  by  H.  M.  Merriam,  and 
the  firm  moved  to  228-230  North  Los  Angeles  Street.  In  1902,  a 
reorganization  was  affected ; the  name  was  changed  to  Pacific  Crockery 
and  Tinware  Company  and  William  A.  Phelps  became  president. 

In  1909,  the  firm  moved  to  912-920  East  Third  Street;  and  six  years 
later,  the  business,  which  had  been  an  important  one  in  its  field,  was 
liquidated. 

Because  of  the  dealings  of  my  own  firm  with  the  Pacific  Crockery 
and  Tinware  Company  in  the  nineties,  I recall  a practice  which  was 
common  in  the  old  days,  before  the  advent  of  the  auto-truck  and  parcel 
post  delivery.  In  order  to  avoid  paying  the  twenty-five  cent  minimum 
freight  rate  for  shipments  of  less  than  one  hundred  pounds,  country 
merchants  often  asked  the  jobbers  in  heavy  merchandise  to  buy  drugs, 
wooden  and  crockeryware  and  other  light  items  and  combine  them 
with  their  own  shipments.  Indeed,  the  “short  order  department”  as  it 
was  called,  was  an  important  feature,  then,  of  a wholesale  grocery 
business.  I recall  many  of  the  purchases  we  were  asked  to  make.  For 
instance,  one  customer  once  asked  us  to  buy  a good  house  cat  and, 
another  time,  a merchant  in  the  desert  entrusted  to  us  the  selection  of 
a coffin  for  a recently  expired  relative.  The  terms  in  these  transactions 
were  ordinarily  two  percent  cash,  the  tenth  of  the  month  following 
purchases  and  I can  remember,  every  tenth,  going  around  with  a 
chamois  bag  full  of  gold  and  silver  coin  of  the  realm  (currency  was 
practically  unknown  in  Southern  California  before  the  last  war)  and 
paying  up  for  the  purchases  we  had  made  for  the  accommodation  of 
country  customers. 

Andrew  J.  Christopher  served  twenty  years  with  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte. He  was  in  St.  Helena  when  the  “Little  Corporal”  died  there  in 
1821.  For  many  years  thereafter,  he  served  his  native  land  and  in  1869 
was  awarded  the  Legion  of  Honor,  which  his  former  “master”  had 
founded,  during  his  consulate,  in  1803. 

Andrew  Christopher  had  a son,  born  in  Waldscheid,  Alsace-Lor- 
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raine,  to  whom  he  gave  the  name  Louis  }.  In  1871,  Louis  J.  decided 
to  leave  France  rather  than  become  a German  citizen.  He  finally 
found  his  way  to  America  and  in  1874  opened  a barber  shop  (!)  in 
San  Francisco.  In  1887,  he  came  to  Los  Angeles  and  bought  the  Key- 
stone Restaurant  and  Ice  Cream  Parlor,  located  at  112  North  Spring 
Street,  and  renamed  the  firm  Louis  J.  Christopher.  In  1888,  his  brother, 
Samuel,  also  a newcomer,  joined  him  and  the  firm  name  became  Chris- 
topher Brothers.  The  partnership,  however,  was  of  short  duration,  for 
by  1890  his  brother  had  left  the  firm  and  the  former  name  was  re- 
stored. The  following  year,  Christopher  adopted  the  trade  name 
“Maison  Riche  ” and  having  given  up  the  restaurant,  added  confec- 
tionery and  moved  to  241  South  Spring  Street. 

In  1897,  Henry  S.  Sparks  joined  him  and  the  firm  name  became 
Christopher  and  Sparks.  In  1901,  Sparks  left  the  business  to  open  a 
barber  shop  and,  the  picturesque  restaurateur,  A1  Levy,  having  ac- 
quired an  interest,  the  name  was  again  altered  to  L.  J.  Christopher  and 
Company. 

In  1904,  a large  and  elaborate  branch,  the  predecessor  of  several 
others,  was  opened  at  351  South  Broadway.  In  1906,  with  his  brother 
as  the  active  partner,  he  opened  a delicatessen,  under  the  name  of 
Christopher  Brothers,  at  321  South  Spring  Street. 

In  1909,  he  started  an  ice  cream  factory,  the  Christopher  Ice  Cream 
Company  at  2101  South  Los  Angeles  Street;  and,  in  the  same  year,  dis- 
posed of  the  retail  stores  to  a firm  which  was  liquidated  shortly 
thereafter. 

Three  years  later,  Christopher  incorporated  the  ice  cream  business, 
which  he  finally  sold  to  Western  Dairies  Products  Company.  This 
corporation  was  organized  in  Seattle,  Washington,  by  Samuel  H. 
Berch  in  1925.  As  its  nucleus,  he  bought  up  the  dairies  of  Washington 
and  Oregon  and  in  1927,  he  acquired  possession  of  the  Christopher 
Ice  Cream  Company,  the  Crescent  Creameries,  and  the  Cooperative 
Milk  Producers’  Association,  all  of  Los  Angeles  and  vicinity  and  also 
of  the  Pure  Milk  Company  of  San  Diego,  making  these  four  institu- 
tions part  of  Western  Dairies,  which  now  has  sixty-four  units  on  the 
coast.  In  1930,  he  founded  Creameries  of  America,  which,  at  the 
present  time,  has  thirty-six  units  on  the  coast  and  in  the  Middle  West. 
In  the  same  year,  also  he  organized  Coffee  Products  of  America.  In 
1938,  the  name  of  Western  Dairies  Products  Company  was  changed  to 
its  present  title,  Arden  Farms  Company,  of  which  Berch,  who  has  been 
a resident  of  Los  Angeles  since  1928,  is  president. 

After  the  sale  of  the  ice  cream  company,  Christopher  incorporated 
the  Christopher  Candy  Company.  The  firm  is  located  at  4020  Avalon 
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Boulevard.  From  its  founding,  Christopher,  who  was  never  active  in 
the  management  of  the  business,  except  in  an  advisory  capacity,  lived 
in  retirement  until  his  death  in  1942. 

It  would  now  seem  of  proper  interest,  even  though  he  never  lived  in 
Los  Angeles,  to  pay  tribute  to  the  only  pioneer  merchant  of  the 
eighteen  seventies  in  Southern  California,  who,  as  far  as  we  are  aware, 
is  still  active  in  the  firm  he  founded.  In  1870,  Alphonse  Weill  came 
to  the  state  and,  after  clerking  in  several  places,  including  Havilah, 
now  a ghost  town,  finally,  in  1872,  went  to  work  for  a Bakersfield 
firm,  of  which,  a few  years  later,  he  became  sole  owner,  changing  the 
name  to  A.  Weill.  From  that  beginning  has  developed  one  of  Kern 
County’s  leading  mercantile  institutions,  Weill’s  Department  Store; 
and  although  his  son,  Lawrence  J.,  is  its  active  manager,  Mr.  Weill, 
now  ninety  years  of  age,  may  be  found  every  morning,  taking  an 
advisory  part  in  its  affairs  and,  in  the  afternoon,  participating  in  the 
closing  routine.  This  record  of  so  long  a service  in  the  same  business 
is  indeed  a unique  dispensation. 

In  1880,  Obadiah  Truax  Barker  and  Otto  Mueller  started  a furniture 
business  at  113-115  North  Spring  Street  under  the  name  Barker  and 
Mueller.  Later,  Mueller  sold  out  to  his  partner,  who  in  1883,  disposed 
of  an  interest  to  William  S.  Allen  jr.,  and  the  firm  which  then  moved 
to  8-10  North  Main  Street,  in  the  Merced  Abbot  Building,  became 
Barker  and  Allen. 

In  1885,  the  two  partners  separated,  to  operate  independently.  In 
the  meantime,  Barker’s  sons,  Obadiah  J.,  Charles  H.  and  William  A. 
had  entered  the  business,  and  the  firm  title  O.  T.  Barker  and  Sons, 
was  adopted.  At  this  time,  also,  they  moved  back  to  their  original 
location. 

In  1887,  the  elder  Barker  retired  and  Nathaniel  P.  Bailey,  having 
bought  an  interest,  the  name  was  again  altered  to  Bailey  and  Barker 
Brothers,  and  another  move  was  made,  to  a building  which  the  firm 
purchased,  at  326-328  South  Main  Street.  In  1893,  they  sold  this  prop- 
erty and  the  Barkers  bought  out  Bailey,  who  then  established  a furni- 
ture manufacturing  business,  incorporated  as  Barker  Brothers  Corpora- 
tion, and  moved  to  250-254  South  Spring  Street,  in  the  Stimpson  Build- 
ing. In  1900,  they  again  changed  location,  to  420  South  Spring  Street. 
Eight  years  later,  Mr.  O.  T.  Barker  died  and  his  brothers  bought  his 
interest  from  the  heirs. 

In  1909,  they  moved  once  more  to  716-738  South  Broadway.  In  1924, 
Charles  H.  Barker  and  his  two  sons,  Clarence  A.  and  Erie  P.,  bought 
the  interest  of  W.  A.  Barker,  who  had  died  in  1920.  Finally,  in  1926, 
the  firm  was  moved  to  the  present  large  building  at  818  West  Seventh 
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Street,  where  it  does  an  extensive  furniture  and  household  furnishing 
business. 

In  1880,  Phillip  Hirschfeld  started  a stationery  and  notion  business 
at  71  North  Main  Street.  In  1883,  he  moved  to  215  North  Main  Street 
and  again  seven  years  later,  to  311  North  Main  Street,  in  the  Downey 
Block. 

In  1897,  the  San  Francisco  paper  house,  A.  Zellerbach  and  Sons, 
organized  by  A.  Zellerbach  in  1876,  took  over  Hirschf eld’s  store  and 
placed  it  under  the  management  of  Henry  Zellerbach,  who  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  succeeded  by  Joseph  Y.  Baruh.  In  1903,  they  moved 
to  113-117  North  Los  Angeles  Street  in  the  Bernard  Building. 

In  1907,  the  firm  incorporated  as  the  Zellerbach  Paper  Company. 
This  corporation  is  now  owned  by  the  Crown-Zellerbach  Corporation, 
a holding  company,  whose  many  lumber  and  paper  manufacturing 
subsidiaries  constitute  one  of  the  largest  industrial  institutions  in  the 
country  and  whose  main  office  is  in  San  Francisco.  Baruh,  one  of  its 
vice-presidents,  conducts  the  Los  Angeles  office,  having  retired,  in  1929, 
from  the  management  of  the  local  unit.  At  this  time,  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother-in-law,  Victor  E.  Hecht  and  when  the  latter  was  trans- 
ferred to  an  executive  position  in  San  Francisco,  he  was  in  turn  suc- 
ceeded by  Mason  B.  Holmstead,  who  shortly  thereafter  was  followed 
by  Philo  K.  Holland,  the  present  manager. 

In  1923,  the  firm  moved  to  212-220  South  Los  Angeles  Street.  Fin- 
ally, in  1935,  it  was  moved  to  3000  East  Twelfth  Street,  where  the  cor- 
poration erected  its  own  building,  which  covers  an  entire  block.  Baruh, 
for  many  years,  has  been  a prominent  figure  in  the  business,  financial 
and  philanthropic  affairs  of  the  city. 

In  1881,  Soloman  and  Moses  A.  Hamburger  induced  their  father, 
Asher  Hamburger,  to  leave  Sacramento  and  come  to  Los  Angeles  to 
start  a dry  goods  and  ladies’  furnishing  goods  business.  The  new  ven- 
ture was  named  Peoples  Store  and  was  located  at  84  North  Main 
Street.  In  1883,  David  A.  Hamburger,  another  son,  for  many  years  an 
outstanding  figure  in  the  business,  financial  and  civic  life  of  the  city, 
joined  the  firm.  Within  a short  time,  they  moved  to  84-86  North  Main 
Street,  and  a year  later,  to  41-45  North  Spring  Street.  They  repeatedly 
found  it  necessary  to  lease  additional  space,  and  by  1896,  the  address 
was  125-145  North  Spring  Street. 

In  1901,  the  firm  incorporated  as  A.  Hamburger  and  Sons;  and  Mr. 
Asher  Hamburger  having  died  in  1903,  M.  A.  Hamburger  was  elected 
president.  In  1931,  he  passed  away  and  his  brother,  D.  A.,  was  elected 
to  succeed  him. 

In  1908,  the  firm  erected  their  huge  home  on  Eighth  Street,  extend- 
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ing  from  Broadway  to  Hill  Street,  and  installed  in  it  one  of  the  largest 
department  stores  in  the  West.  This  location,  at  that  time,  was  well 
south  of  the  retail  center  and  dire  prophecies  were  made  concerning 
the  future  of  the  firm.  However,  the  Hamburger  Realty  and  Trust 
Company,  then  organized,  operated  in  that  neighborhood  and  soon 
transformed  it  into  a business  district  of  importance,  and  in  the  sequel 
of  the  move,  the  soundness  of  their  judgment  was  fully  vindicated. 

In  1923,  this  popular  business  was  sold  to  the  May  Company,  owners 
of  a chain  of  large  department  stores  and  who,  in  1939,  erected  a huge 
branch  at  6067  Wilshire  Boulevard. 

Colonel  David  May  started  his  business  career  in  Leadville,  Colorado, 
in  1879;  but  the  actual  foundation  of  the  May  Company  was  laid, 
when  he  established  the  first  unit  in  Denver  in  1886.  After  the 
Colonel’s  death  in  1927,  his  son,  Morton  }.  May  succeeded  him  as 
president  of  the  corporation,  which  now  operates  seven  large  depart- 
ment stores  in  the  United  States.  Another  son,  Tom  May,  who  is 
prominent  in  the  business  and  financial  affairs  of  the  city,  has  been  a 
resident  vice-president  since  the  May  Company  came  to  Los  Angeles. 

In  1881,  Harry  Siegel  arrived  in  Los  Angeles  and  started  the 
“Arcade”  at  56  North  Main  Street.  Originally,  he  dealt  in  “gents’” 
furnishing  goods,  fancy  goods,  notions  and  toilet  articles;  but  by  1883, 
he  had  restricted  his  business  to  furnishing  goods  and  hats. 

In  1885,  he  moved  to  200-202  North  Main  Street.  Two  years  later, 
his  brother  Nathan,  popularly  known  as  “Nate,”  joined  him  and  the 
firm  title  became  Nathan  Siegel.  At  the  same  time,  they  changed  their 
location  to  3 South  Spring  Street. 

In  1892,  the  name  was  altered  to  Siegel  the  Hatter.  In  1908,  they 
moved  to  349  South  Spring  Street.  In  1909,  Harry  Siegel  dropped  out 
because  of  ill-health.  After  his  recuperation,  he  became  manager  of 
the  Rand  Mercantile  Company,  of  the  mining  town  of  Randsburg, 
California,  a position  in  which  he  remained  until  his  death. 

Finally,  in  1917,  this  agreeably  remembered  old  firm  was  liquidated. 

In  1875,  Albert  G.  Bartlett  came  to  California  and  started  a music 
and  jewelry  business  in  Ventura,  under  the  title  Bartlett  Brothers,  his 
brother,  Charles  G.  joining  him  shortly  thereafter.  In  1878,  he  organ- 
ized Bartlett’s  Cornet  Band  and,  the  following  year,  formed  an  opera 
company  in  which  he  sang  the  tenor  role.  They  presented  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan’s  operas  in  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  and  other  California 
cities. 

In  1882,  he  left  Ventura  and  came  to  Los  Angeles  to  establish  at  18 
West  First  Street,  in  the  Nadeau  Block,  the  firm  of  Bartlett  Brothers, 
dealers  in  music  and  jewelry.  In  1887,  Asahel  H.  Clark  acquired  an 
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interest  and  the  firm  name  was  changed  to  Bartlett  Brothers  and  Clark. 
In  the  same  year,  also,  they  gave  up  jewelry  and  added  pianos  and 
organs  to  their  stock. 

In  1890,  they  moved  to  129  North  Spring  Street  and  again  in  1891, 
to  103  North  Spring  Street.  In  this  year,  also,  Clark  sold  out  to  his 
partners  and  the  original  name,  Bartlett  Brothers,  was  restored. 

In  1896,  they  moved  to  233  South  Spring  Street.  Four  years  later, 
they  incorporated  as  Bartlett  Music  Company,  Albert  Bartlett  becom- 
ing president  and  Charles,  who  had  continued  the  Ventura  business, 
was  made  vice-president. 

In  1907,  they  sold  out  to  a group  of  their  employees,  allowing  them 
to  retain  the  name;  and  John  F.  Salyer  became  president.  In  1917,  the 
business  was  moved  to  410  West  Seventh  Street.  In  1920,  Edwin  E. 
Searles  succeeded  Salyer  as  president.  In  1921,  the  firm  made  another 
move,  to  607  West  Seventh  Street,  and  again,  in  1922,  to  401  South 
Broadway,  at  the  same  time  establishing  branches  at  5500  South  Ver- 
mont Avenue  and  2633  West  Washington  Street  (since  changed  to 
Boulevard).  In  1926,  the  two  branches  were  liquidated  and,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  this  old  firm,  which  had  meant  so  much  to  the  music 
lovers  of  Southern  California,  went  out  of  existence.  It  is  gratifying  to 
record  that  the  name  of  the  original  firm  has  not  disappeared.  Mr. 
Charles  G.  Bartlett  still  conducts  the  Bartlett  Music  Company  in 
Ventura. 

Albert  Bartlett  always  devoted  himself  to  civic  and  musical  affairs. 
From  1886  to  1894,  he  led  the  Seventh  Infantry  Band,  which  made 
tours  throughout  the  country.  In  1887,  he  brought  Adelina  Patti  to 
Los  Angeles,  after  her  appearance  in  San  Francisco,  under  the  auspices 
of  Maurice  Grau;  and  for  years  afterward,  the  leading  citizens  proudly 
told  how  they  paid  seven  dollars  (the  front  seats;  the  rear  seats  were 
five),  to  hear  her  sing.  Our  illustrious  impressairo  friend,  Lynden  E. 
Behymer  recalls  a quatrain  which  went  the  rounds  at  the  time,  both 
in  the  northern  city  and  here: 

Only  to  hear  you,  Patti; 

Only  to  hear  you  squeak; 

Only  to  pay  seven  dollars, 

And  starve  the  rest  of  the  week. 

The  stirring  event  took  place  in  Mott  Hall,  built  in  1886  by  Thomas 
D.  Mott,  at  125-139  South  Main  Street.  The  lower  floor  was  given 
over  to  stalls.  One  of  them  was  occupied  by  Jedofsky  and  Oder’s  deli- 
catessen; a second  by  Ludwig  and  Mathews,  who  conducted  a fruit 
and  grocery  store;  the  third  by  Hanniman’s  Fish  Market.  The  upper 
floor,  which  lacked  a stage,  was  called  Mott  Hall;  and  here  it  was, 
above  that  shoppy  atmosphere,  that  the  songstress  so  noted  for  the 
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range  and  beauty  of  her  voice  and  the  toast  of  two  continents,  held 
forth,  no  doubt  to  her  own  quiet  amusement  and  to  the  delighted  thrill 
of  the  little  town. 

In  1889,  Bartlett  was  asked  to  teach  the  students  of  the  University 
of  Southern  California  to  play  band  instruments.  From  this  beginning, 
developed  the  institution’s  famed  school  of  music.  From  1896  to  1898, 
Bartlett  served  on  the  Board  of  Education  and  from  1915  to  1917  and 
again  from  1919  to  1923  as  president  of  the  City  Planning  Commis- 
sion. He  was  for  a term  president  of  the  Property  Owners  Association 
and  of  the  City  Club.  He  was  one  of  the  original  advocates  of  the  Civic 
Center  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1923,  had  been  a member  of 
the  Water  and  Power  Commission  for  about  two  years.  In  1904,  he 
moved  to  Hollywood,  a lately  organized  municipality,  and  in  that 
year,  served  as  its  first  mayor. 

Mr.  Bartlett’s  daughter,  Mrs.  Cecil  (Bessie  Bartlett)  Frankel,  occu- 
pies a high  position  in  the  world  of  music.  In  her  youth,  she  appeared 
extensively  in  concerts.  Thereafter  she  devoted  herself  almost  entirely 
to  composition  and  to  club  and  musical  organizational  work. 

In  1917,  she  organized  the  Hollywood  Community  Chorus  for  the 
benefit  of  Liberty  Loan  Drives,  and  the  California  Federated  Music 
Club.  She  served  as  president  of  the  latter  from  1918-1922,  and  in  the 
latter  year  she  was  elected  President  Emeritus.  She  has  occupied 
numerous  positions  under  the  National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs, 
as  president  of  Sunset  District  from  1919-1921  and  as  first  vice-president 
of  the  national  organization  from  1923-1925. 

She  participated  in  the  organization  of  the  Women’s  Committee  of 
the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  Los  Angeles;  served  as  honorary  chair- 
man from  1924-1925  and  since  then  has  been  its  chairman. 

Since  1934  also,  Mrs.  Frankel  has  been  a vice-president  of  the 
Southern  California  Symphony  Association;  she  organized  the  Bartlett- 
Frankel  String  Quartette  as  a tribute  to  her  father’s  memory;  and  in 
addition  she  has  been  active  in  women’s  club  affairs,  having  served  as 
president  of  the  Friday  Morning  Club  from  1935-1938. 

Simon  Norton  arrived  in  Los  Angeles  in  the  sixties.  After  a few 
years  here,  he  went  East  but  in  1878  he  returned  and  started  a dry 
goods  store  at  22  North  Main  Street,  under  the  name  S.  F.  Norton.  In 
1883,  he  moved  to  20  Commercial  Street  and  again  in  1887,  to  209 
North  Main  Street. 

In  1890,  Henry  Klein  and  his  brother  Adolph,  who  had  come  here 
during  the  late  eighties,  established  a clothing  business,  under  the  name 
of  Klein  Brothers,  at  104  South  Main  Street.  In  1891,  they  moved  to 
224  North  Main  Street.  In  1892,  Adolph  Klein  left  the  business  to 
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establish  one  of  his  own  and  the  firm  name  was  changed  to  Henry 
Klein.  In  1898,  Klein  and  Norton  joined  forces  when  they  organized 
at  the  104  South  Main  Street  address,  the  firm  of  Henry  Klein  and 
Company,  dealers  in  clothing,  “gents’”  furnishings,  boots  and  shoes. 

In  1900,  they  established,  at  208  Commercial  Street,  the  American 
Notion  Company,  jobbers  of  clothing  and  notions. 

In  1902,  Mr.  Norton  died  and,  in  the  same  year,  the  notion  company 
moved  to  131-133  North  Los  Angeles  Street.  In  1904,  they  incorpor- 
ated as  Klein-Norton  Company,  Henry  Klein  being  elected  president; 
Aaron  F.  Norton,  son  of  S.  F.,  vice-president;  David  F.,  his  brother, 
secretary,  and  Isaiah  F.,  another  brother,  treasurer.  In  1910,  they 
moved  to  253  South  Los  Angeles  Street.  In  announcing  the  change  of 
name,  they  asserted  in  Shakespearian  phrase  that  “a  rose  by  any  other 
name  would  smell  as  sweet.”  At  the  same  time,  Klein  sold  his  clothing 
business  to  Rappaport  and  Greenberg,  who  later  disposed  of  their  busi- 
ness, after  which  Greenberg  organized  Brooks,  the  well-known  cloth- 
ing house. 

In  1911,  Aaron  Norton  retired  from  active  service,  to  enter  the  real 
estate  and  building  business.  In  1918,  he  acquired  the  Federal  Water 
Heater  Company.  In  1928,  he  sold  out  to  the  General  Water  Heater 
Company,  and  since  then  has  been  living  in  retirement. 

In  1927,  D.  F.  Norton  became  president  and  I.  F.  Norton,  vice- 
president,  of  Klein-Norton  Company,  and  in  the  same  year,  the  firm 
was  moved  to  their  present  location  at  855  South  Los  Angeles  Street. 
In  1930,  Henry  Klein  returned  to  the  presidency  and  D.  F.  Norton 
became  vice-president.  In  1933,  Henry  Klein  died,  D.  F.  Norton  was 
again  made  president,  Arthur  L.  Klein,  a grandson  of  S.  F.  Norton, 
vice-president  and  I.  F.  Norton,  treasurer.  Arthur  Klein  is  a distin- 
guished scientist  on  the  faculty  of  the  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  at  present  is  spending  much  of  his  time  in  the  laboratories 
of  the  Douglas  Aircraft  Company. 

In  1937,  D.  F.  Norton  passed  away;  I.  F.  Norton  became  president, 
and  Stephen  Nordlinger,  another  grandson  of  S.  F.  Norton,  was 
elected  secretary.  Finally,  in  1942,  I.  F.  Norton  died  and  Nordlinger 
became  president.  The  firm  is  now  doing  one  of  the  large  notion  busi- 
nesses of  the  city. 

In  1880,  Simon  Stoll,  who,  for  a few  months  after  his  arrival  here, 
had  been  employed  by  the  soda  water  manufacturer,  Henry  W.  Stoll 
(no  relationship)  opened  a stationery  and  book  store  at  9 North  Spring 
Street.  Two  years  later,  he  took  in  a partner,  John  S.  Thayer,  who  had 
been  in  the  real  estate  firm  of  Thayer  and  Graham,  and  under  the 
name  Stoll  and  Thayer,  the  store  was  moved  to  117  North  Spring 
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Street.  In  1883  another  change  of  location  was  made,  to  3 South  Spring 
Street,  in  the  Nadeau  Block;  and  again  in  1889  to  47  South  Spring 
Street;  and  in  the  same  year,  they  opened  a branch  at  522  Downey 
Avenue.  In  1890,  they  made  another  move,  to  139  South  Spring  Street. 

In  1892,  the  firm  incorporated,  Stoll  becoming  president.  In  1898, 
they  went  to  252-254  South  Spring  Street,  where  they  added  an  en- 
graver’s and  surveyor’s  supply  department.  At  this  time,  also,  they 
entered  the  wholesale  field. 

Finally,  in  1906,  the  firm,  an  important  one  in  its  line,  sold  out  to 
the  recently  established  firm,  Cunningham,  Curtis  and  Welch,  who 
in  turn,  sold  out  in  1912  to  the  San  Francisco  stationers,  H.  S.  Crocker 
and  Company,  who  at  that  time  had  a branch  in  Los  Angeles. 

In  1881,  Joseph  Schoder  came  to  Los  Angeles  and  with  John  M. 
Johnston  and  associates  began  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the 
hardware  and  wagon  material  firm  of  Henderson  and  Marshal.  In 
1882,  the  sale  was  completed  and  the  former  proprietors  established 
the  Henderson  Lumber  Company. 

The  new  owners,  under  the  firm  name  of  Schoder  and  Johnston, 
conducted  a hardware,  iron  and  steel  business.  In  1892,  they  incor- 
porated as  the  Union  Hardware  and  Metal  Company,  Johnston 
becoming  the  president,  Schoder  vice-president  and  Louis  C.  Scheller, 
secretary  and  manager.  In  1898,  Johnston  retired  and  Edward  Mc- 
Laughlin, a resident  of  San  Jose,  succeeded  him  in  the  presidency;  and 
at  this  time  Eugene  C.  Haskell  was  made  treasurer. 

In  1905,  the  corporation  moved  into  their  own  building  at  401-423 
East  First  Street,  their  present  location.  In  1911,  Mr.  Schoder,  who 
had  been  a prominent  figure  in  the  business  life  of  the  city,  and  whose 
son  Howard,  is  well  known,  in  financial  circles,  passed  away  and  was 
succeeded  by  Eugene  O.,  a brother  of  Edward  McLaughlin,  as  vice- 
president.  In  1919,  Edward  McLaughlin  died  and  Eugene  O. 
McLaughlin  was  elected  president. 

In  1912,  Haskel  withdrew  and  since  then  has  lived  in  retirement,  at 
the  present  time  in  San  Pedro. 

Scheller  died  in  1927  and  Edward  H.  McGinnis  was  made  manager, 
a position  he  still  holds.  The  firm  expanded  through  the  years  and 
is  today  an  important  factor  in  its  field. 

In  1882,  William  F.  Ball  came  to  Los  Angeles  and  started  a cigar 
store  at  10  North  Main  Street,  under  the  name  W.  F.  Ball.  In  1886, 
he  added  a billiard  parlor  and  in  1894  established  the  Oak  Barber 
Shop  at  106  North  Spring  Street.  In  1921,  the  tonsorial  parlor  was 
absorbed  by  Pricher  Brothers. 

In  1915,  wishing  to  retire,  (died  1935),  he  sold  out  to  Harry  L. 
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Huginin,  who  changed  the  name  of  the  firm  to  Huginin  Ball  Big 
Pipe  Shop.  He  specialized  in  pipes  and  fine  tobacco  blends,  which 
he  made  up  and  for  which  he  developed  a sale  to  consumers 
throughout  the  country. 

In  1916,  he  opened  a branch  at  503  South  Spring  Street.  In  1927, 
the  original  location  was  abandoned  and  in  its  place  a new  one  at  135 
South  Spring  Street  was  started.  In  1929,  the  firm  gave  up  the  branch 
and  in  1935  moved  from  135  to  112  South  Spring  Street;  and  in  1935, 
changed  to  their  present  location  at  406  South  Spring  Street. 

In  1940,  Mr.  Huginin  died  and  since  then  the  business,  a unique 
one  in  its  field,  has  been  conducted  by  Harry  A.  Bouett,  Huginin’s 
son-in-law. 

In  1882,  Hans  Jevne,  a recent  arrival,  opened  a grocery  store  at  138 
North  Spring  Street,  under  the  firm  name  of  H.  Jevne.  In  1896,  he 
moved  to  204-210  South  Spring  Street.  In  1906,  he  opened  a spacious 
store  at  601  South  Broadway,  retaining  his  Spring  Street  location, 
however,  until  1919.  Here  he  continued  his  established  policy  of 
catering  to  the  aristocratic  trade.  Specializing  in  the  finest  quality  in 
domestic  and  imported  groceries,  wines,  liquors  and  cigars,  the  firm 
acquired  a national  reputation.  When  he  retired,  his  son  Jack  Jevne, 
succeeded  him  in  the  conducting  of  the  store.  In  1920,  Jevne  abandoned 
the  retail  field  and  opened  a wholesale  grocery  and  bakery  at  1340 
East  Seventh  Street  but  in  1928,  desiring  to  retire,  he  sold  out  to  Haas, 
Baruch  and  Company.  Thus  disappeared  from  the  mercantile  store 
signs  of  the  city  one  of  its  most  honored  names. 

In  1882,  Albert  Cohn  arrived  in  Los  Angeles  and  went  to  work  for 
M.  A.  Newmark  and  Company.  Five  years  later,  he  left  them  to  open 
a grocery  at  the  southeast  corner  of  First  and  Vine  Streets,  but  in  a 
few  months  joined  his  brother-in-law,  Benjamin  E.  Valle,  who  had 
a store  at  150  Upper  Main  Street,  under  the  name  B.  E.  Valle.  In 
1890,  he  gave  up  this  partnership  and  established  his  own  business, 
under  the  title,  Albert  Cohn,  at  219  South  Main  Street.  In  1908,  he 
opened  a branch  at  500  West  Washington  and  in  1914  liquidated  the 
Main  Street  store  but  opened  another  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
Third  and  Broadway. 

In  1922,  he  incorporated  his  business,  Frank  Strong  becoming 
president.  In  the  same  year,  he  founded  the  Albert  Cohn  Realty 
Company,  a property  managing  corporation,  of  which  he  became 
president. 

In  1925,  Robert  G.  Clampett,  a son-in-law,  became  president  of  the 
grocery  business,  but  in  1927  was  succeeded  by  Judson  B.  de  Woody. 
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Finally,  in  1928,  the  business,  which  then  was  conducting  a number 
of  branches,  was  liquidated. 

The  founder  was  a typical  grocer  of  the  old  school.  Common  sense, 
upright  dealing  and  shrewd  judgment  carried  him  along  the  way  to 
prosperity,  and  when  he  desired  to  retire,  he  was  able  to  buy  a large 
estate  in  Carlsbad,  San  Diego  County,  where  he  spent  most  of  his 
time  until  his  death  in  1940. 

In  1883,  Marcus  C.  Hawley  of  the  San  Francisco  firm  of  Hawley 
Brothers  Hardware  Company,  came  to  Los  Angeles  and  opened  a 
branch  at  58-62  North  Los  Angeles  Street.  In  addition  to  hardware, 
the  business  included  wagons  and  agricultural  implements.  Five 
years  later,  Hawley  returned  to  San  Francisco  and  Walter  N.  Hawley 
became  active;  and  the  firm  name  was  changed  to  Walter  N.  Hawley 
and  Company.  At  the  same  time,  the  hardware  department  was 
liquidated  and  a change  of  location  took  place,  to  66-70  North  Los 
Angeles  Street. 

In  1889,  Frank  }.  King  was  admitted  to  partnership  and  the  firm 
name  was  changed  to  Hawley,  King  and  Company.  In  1891,  the 
local  branch  was  separately  incorporated,  George  T.  Hawley  of  the 
northern  house  becoming  president. 

In  1897,  harness  and  bicycle  departments  were  added  and  the 
business  was  moved  to  501-505  South  Broadway,  and  again  in  1905 
to  224-228  South  Los  Angeles  Street.  In  1910,  an  automobile  depart- 
ment was  opened  at  1044  South  Main  Street;  moved  in  1912  to  1114- 
11 16  South  Olive  Street  and  again,  the  next  year,  to  1027-1033  South 
Olive  Street.  In  1914,  after  Mr.  Hawley’s  death,  his  son,  George  M. 
Hawley,  was  made  president  and  in  the  same  year,  the  firm  gave 
up  the  Los  Angeles  Street  store.  In  1919,  Hawley  resigned  the  presi- 
dency and  with  Reeve  Gartzmann  incorporated  the  California  Oak- 
land Motor  Company.  Gartzman,  who,  in  1913,  had  become  associated 
with  Hawley,  King  and  Company  as  manager  of  the  automobile 
department  and  in  1916  was  chosen  as  vice-president  and  general 
manager,  was  elected  president  of  the  new  corporation.  Their 
business  was  liquidated  in  1937. 

In  1920,  the  automobile  business,  which  had  been  successively  moved 
several  times,  finally  went  out  of  existence  in  1920;  and  so  ended  the 
career  of  a firm  which  had  been  an  important  one  in  the  horse 
days  of  the  city. 

Gartzman  is  now  associated  with  the  insurance  firm  of  Althouse 
McAfee  Company. 

In  1883,  William  C.  Bluett,  }.  C.  Daly  and  }.  B.  Sullivan,  newcomers 
to  Los  Angeles,  established  the  firm  of  Bluett,  Daly  and  Sullivan, 
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clothiers,  at  13  South  Spring  Street,  in  the  Nadeau  Block.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  they  added  a stock  of  furnishing  goods.  In  1886,  they 
were  advertising  as  the  “Boston  One  Price  Clothing  House.”  In  1887, 
Daly  sold  out  to  his  partners  to  enter  the  law  firm  of  Beardon  and 
Daly  and,  incidently  to  become  City  Attorney.  At  this  time,  the  name 
of  the  firm  was  changed  to  Bluett  and  Sullivan  and  the  business  was 
moved  to  1 North  Spring  Street.  In  1889,  Andrew  J.  Mullen,  a new 
arrival,  acquired  an  interest  and  the  title  was  altered  to  Mullen,  Bluett 
and  Company. 

In  1899,  Mr.  Mullen  died  and,  the  following  year,  the  firm 
incorporated,  Mrs.  A.  J.  (Mary  T.)  Mullen,  becoming  president. 

Mullen  had  a distinguished  career.  From  1893  to  1896,  he  served 
under  Governor  Henry  H.  Markham  as  president  of  the  board  of  the 
Whittier  State  School  (in  1941  changed  by  the  state  legislature  to 
Fred  C.  Melles  School  for  Boys  at  Whittier);  was  one  of  the  organ- 
izers of  the  Columbia  Trust  Company;  the  Citizens  National  Bank  and 
the  California  Clay  Manufacturing  Company.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  served  as  its  treasurer  in 

1895. 

In  1908,  the  name  of  the  firm  was  changed  to  Mullen  and  Bluett 
Clothing  Company.  In  1910  they  moved  to  600  South  Broadway,  in 
the  Walter  P.  Story  Building,  their  present  location. 

In  the  same  year,  Mrs.  Mullen  died  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Marie 
R.  Mullen,  was  elected  to  the  presidency.  In  1928,  she  passed  away 
and  Andrew  Mullen,  a grandson  of  Andrew  }.,  succeeded  her.  He, 
however,  survived  but  a few  months  and  was  followed  in  the 
presidency  by  his  wife,  Lorraine  T. 

In  1932,  the  corporation  sold  out  to  the  present  owners,  Fredrick 
J.  Mullen,  a cousin  of  Andrew  J.,  becoming  president  and  General 
Story  chairman  of  the  board.  At  this  time  also,  the  firm  name  was 
changed  to  Mullen  and  Bluett,  Inc.  In  1935,  Mr.  Mullen  passed  away 
and  Joseph  Schwartz  was  elected  president.  Under  this  management, 
the  firm  is  conducting  an  important  business  in  its  field. 

In  1883,  Myer  Siegel  come  to  Los  Angeles  and  started  a tailer  shop 
at  14  Requena  Street.  He  soon  gave  up  this  venture  and,  after  clerking 
a few  years,  opened  a boot  and  shoe  store,  in  1887,  at  9 East  First  Street, 
soon  moving,  however,  to  113  North  Spring  Street.  Shortly  thereafter, 
he  joined  Frank  E.  Adams  and  William  Mead  in  the  Insurance  firm 
of  Adams,  Mead  and  Company.  He  remained  with  this  firm  until 

1896,  in  which  year  he  became  manager  of  I.  Magnin  and  Company’s 
local  branch. 

This  well-known  business  was  started  by  Isaac  Magnin  in  Oakland, 
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in  1876  and  in  San  Francisco,  in  1879.  They  opened  the  Los  Angeles 
unit  in  1893. 

In  1906,  Myer  Siegel  took  over  the  store  and  Magnins  were  not 
again  represented  in  Southern  California  until  1913,  when  they  started 
a store  in  Pasadena,  in  the  Maryland  Hotel.  In  1921,  they  returned 
to  Los  Angeles,  when  they  opened  a shop  in  the  Ambassador  Hotel. 
In  1923,  they  established  a branch  in  Hollywood  and  another  in  the 
Biltmore  in  1927.  In  1939  they  consolidated  the  Los  Angeles  and 
Hollywood  stores  and  located  their  business  at  3240  Wilshire  Boule- 
vard. In  addition,  they  have  large  stores  in  other  coast  cities,  from 
Seattle  to  Coronado.  The  manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  store  is  Edwin 
Joseph. 

In  1906,  when  Myer  Siegel  took  over  their  original  Los  Angeles 
business,  then  located  at  251  South  Broadway,  he  renamed  his  firm 
“Myer  Siegel.”  In  1910,  he  moved  to  445  South  Broadway;  in  1922 
to  617  South  Broadway;  in  1927  to  733-777  South  Flower  Street,  and 
in  1935  to  426  West  Seventh  Street. 

In  1925,  the  firm  was  incorporated,  as  Myer  Siegel  and  Company. 
In  1933,  they  opened  a branch  at  5400  Wilshire  Boulevard. 

In  1934,  the  founder  of  the  business  passed  away  and  his  son,  Sey- 
mour J.  Siegel,  who  had  gone  to  work  for  his  father  in  1923,  was 
made  vice-president.  At  the  present,  he  is  inactive,  being  engaged  in 
a defense  industry. 

In  1939,  the  firm  gave  up  its  Seventh  Street  location  as  it  did  a 
number  of  branches  it  had  started  from  time  to  time,  except  those 
in  Westwood  and  Pasadena.  In  these  two  stores,  and  in  the  Wilshire 
shop,  the  firm  does  a large  total  volume  of  business. 

In  1883,  Joseph  W.  Robinson  arrived  in  Los  Angeles  and  started 
the  Boston  Dry  Goods  Store,  his  father,  Harvey  W.  Robinson,  having 
an  interest.  Their  first  location  was  at  125  North  Spring  Street,  in  the 
Allen  Block,  part  of  the  site  of  the  present  City  Hall.  In  1891,  the 
firm  incorporated  under  the  name  J.  W.  Robinson  Company,  J.  W. 
Robinson  becoming  president.  In  the  same  year,  also,  they  moved  to 
171-173  North  Spring  Street,  in  the  Old  Mark  Jones  Building.  It  was, 
too,  in  1891,  that  Mr.  Robinson  passed  away  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
presidency  by  his  father. 

Shortly  before  his  death,  Robinson  had  bought  a piece  of  property 
on  the  west  side  of  Broadway,  between  Second  and  Third  Streets.  By 
1895,  t^ie  firm  completed  a building  on  this  property  and  moved  in, 
the  address  being  239  South  Broadway. 

In  1893,  H.  W.  Robinson  resigned  from  the  presidency  and  was 
followed  in  the  office  by  C.  W.  R.  Ford,  who  the  previous  year,  had 
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married  Mrs.  J.  W.  Robinson.  In  1896,  he  passed  away  and  was 
succeeded  by  }.  M.  Schneider.  From  1906-1910,  Schneider  was  president 
of  the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  Association. 

In  1904,  the  firm  purchased  the  property  on  Hill  street,  adjoining 
the  rear  of  their  store.  Subsequently,  they  built  on  this  site,  a new 
structure  which  they  added  to  the  Broadway  building  and  opened  this 
addition  in  1907.  Here  they  remained  until  1915,  in  which  year  they 
moved  to  their  present  location  at  600  West  Seventh  Street. 

In  1924,  Mr.  Schneider  died  and  Harry  W.,  son  of  J.  W.  Robinson, 
became  president.  Eight  years  later,  he  passed  on  and  William  L. 
Valentine,  his  brother-in-law,  became  president.  Valentine  was  founder 
and  until  his  death  in  1942,  president  of  the  Fullerton  Oil  Company. 
He  was  also  president  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  Southern  California 
from  1922  to  1926.  In  1934,  he  resigned  from  the  presidency  of  }.  W. 
Robinson  Company  and  was  succeeded  by  }.  M.  Schneider,  Jr.,  the 
present  head  of  the  firm. 

Another  business  which,  in  its  day,  played  an  important  part,  was 
indirectly  connected  with  J.  W.  Robinson  Company.  Nathaniel  Black- 
stone,  who  was  to  become  the  brother-in-law  of  J.  W.  Robinson,  arrived 
in  Los  Angeles  in  1887,  became  associated  with  the  dry  goods  firm  and 
in  1895  was  its  merchandising  manager.  In  that  year,  he  left  his  posi- 
tion to  establish  a department  store  of  his  own,  N.  B.  Blackstone  and 
Company,  at  171-173  North  Spring  Street.  In  1899,  the  firm  moved 
to  249-251  South  Spring  Street  and  again  in  1910  to  318-322  South 
Broadway.  In  1918,  A.  Hamburger  and  Sons  bought  him  out  and 
moved  the  business  to  901  South  Broadway.  Finally,  in  1931,  they 
closed  out  the  business.  (It  had  not  been  included  in  the  deal  with 
the  May  Company). 

Blackstone  was  active  in  many  communal  and  civic  organizations. 

In  1883,  James  A.  Montgomery  came  to  Los  Angeles  and  established 
himself  as  a watchmaker,  under  the  firm  name,  James  Montgomery, 
at  34  South  Spring  Street;  but  within  a year,  he  moved  to  22  South 
Spring  Street.  In  1887,  his  brother,  George  A.,  arrived  on  the  scene 
and  joined  him.  The  firm,  which  was  now  named  Montgomery 
Brothers,  moved  to  18  North  Spring  Street,  and  put  in  a stock  of 
jewelry.  In  1898,  they  made  another  change  of  location,  to  253-255 
South  Spring  Street,  in  the  Douglas  Building.  In  1900,  they  incor- 
porated, J.  A.  Montgomery  becoming  president.  In  1905,  Chester  A. 
Montgomery,  a son  of  George  Montgomery,  who  had  been  clerking 
for  the  firm,  was  admitted  to  partnership  and  made  secretary. 

In  1907,  they  moved  to  361  South  Broadway,  and  in  1910,  to  357 
South  Broadway  in  the  Grant  Building.  In  1915,  George  Montgomery 
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withdrew,  to  associate  himself  with  the  Nixon  Motor  Car  Company. 
In  1923,  the  firm  moved  to  635  West  Seventh  Street,  in  the  Union  Oil 
Building,  and  again  in  1932,  to  517  West  Seventh  Street.  Finally,  in 
1935,  this  old,  highly-regarded  jewelry  house  went  out  of  business. 

In  1883,  Herman  F.  Vollmer  arrived  in  Los  Angeles  and  after  clerk- 
ing for  three  years,  joined  John  H.  Polhaus  in  establishing  the  firm 
of  Polhaus  and  Vollmer.  Located  at  10  West  First  Street,  they  dealt 
in  crockery,  glassware,  silverware  and  household  furnishings.  In  1890, 
Vollmer  left  the  firm  and  with  his  brother,  Louis  F.  Vollmer,  and 
Herman  C.  Limbrock,  founded  the  crockery  and  glassware  firm  of 
H.  F.  Vollmer  and  Company,  at  6 North  Spring  Street. 

In  1902,  his  partners  dropped  out  and  William  F.  Jantzen  became 
associated  with  the  business.  In  the  same  year,  they  moved  to  257-259 
South  Broadway  (later  changed  to  239),  a property  which  was 
afterward  occupied  by  J.  W.  Robinson  Company. 

In  1895,  another  change  of  location  was  made  to  5 13-5 15  South 
Broadway,  where  they  became  an  important  factor  in  their  field.  Two 
years  later,  Jantzen  having  acquired  an  interest,  the  business  was  in- 
corporated as  Vollmer-Jantzen  Company,  Jantzen  being  elected 
president  and  Vollmer  vice-president.  At  this  time,  also,  they  sold 
their  lease  to  the  Examiner.  In  1904,  the  Fifth  Street  Store  acquired 
the  location  and,  the  following  year,  opened  their  doors. 

When  they  disposed  of  the  Broadway  lease,  Vollmer-Jantzen  Com- 
pany moved  to  656-660  South  Hill  Street.  In  1912,  Vollmer  left  the 
firm  to  retire.  He  thereafter  conducted  his  affairs  from  an  office  in  the 
headquarters  of  the  well-known  realtor  William  W.  Mines,  his  son-in- 
law.  (Mines  was  president  of  the  Los  Angeles  Realty  Board  in 
1913-1914). 

Mr.  Vollmer,  who  died  in  1927,  was  an  enthusiastic  coin  collector 
and  it  was  his  custom  to  invite  his  fellow-numismatists  to  foregather 
in  his  office  every  Saturday  afternoon  to  discuss  their  common  hobby. 
Also,  he  used  to  rent  his  foreign  coins  to  moving  picture  studios  when 
they  needed  them  for  use  in  scenes  of  other  lands. 

After  Vollmer  dissolved  the  partnership  with  Jantzen,  the  latter 
and  Charles  P.  Railsback,  who  acquired  an  interest,  moved  the  busi- 
ness to  722  South  Hill  Street  and  changed  the  name  of  the  firm  to 
Jantzen-Railsback  Company,  Jantzen  being  elected  president  and 
Railsback  vice-president.  In  1916,  they  sold  their  lease  to  the  Owl  Drug 
Company  and  moved  to  242-  246  South  Broadway.  In  1926,  they  again 
changed  their  location,  to  2328  West  Seventh  Street.  Finally,  in  1930 
the  business  was  liquidated. 

In  1884,  James  M.  Hale,  a son  of  Marshall  Hale,  founder  of  the 
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noted  family  of  California  merchants,  opened  a dry  goods  store,  under 
the  name  of  J.  M.  Hale  and  Company,  at  7-9  North  Spring  Street.  In 
1909,  the  location  was  changed  to  341-345  South  Broadway,  where  a 
ladies’  dress  and  furnishing  department  was  added. 

In  1931,  Hale  decided  to  withdraw  from  business  and  accordingly 
sold  the  stock  to  the  San  Francisco  firm,  Hale  Brothers  Stores  Inc. 
Thereafter,  he  lived  in  retirement  until  his  death  in  1936. 

Coming  to  Los  Angeles  in  1884,  Carl  Laux  Jr.  opened  a drug  store 
under  the  name  of  Carl  Laux,  at  208  North  Main  Street.  In  1889,  he 
moved  to  48  South  Spring  Street  and  opened  a second  store  at  447 
South  Fort  Street  (in  1889  changed  to  Broadway).  In  the  course  of 
a year,  he  closed  these  two  stores  and  moved  both  stocks  to  a new 
location,  142  South  Spring  Street.  In  1892,  he  incorporated  as  C.  Laux 
and  Company.  At  this  time  also,  he  opened  a wholesale  department. 

In  1899,  the  firm  moved  to  231  South  Broadway.  Three  years  later, 
the  business  was  liquidated,  when  its  founder  became  president  of  the 
newly  organized  Sun  Drug  Company.  In  1914,  he  resigned  this 
position  and  within  a few  months  passed  away. 

In  1884,  Niles  Pease  arrived  in  Los  Angeles  and,  a year  later,  started 
a furniture  business  at  121  South  Spring  Street,  under  the  firm  name 
of  Niles  Pease.  In  1887,  he  moved  to  337-341  South  Spring  Street,  and 
ten  years  later,  his  landlord,  Leopold  Harris,  built  for  his  occupancy 
a five  story  structure  at  439-443  South  Spring  Street. 

In  1905,  Pease  formed  a family  corporation,  the  Niles  Pease  Invest- 
ment Company,  which  immediately  erected  for  the  business  a large 
store  at  640-646  South  Hill  Street. 

In  1905,  also,  the  firm  incorporated,  Sherman  and  Herbert  Pease, 
sons  of  the  founder,  having  acquired  interests. 

In  1917,  the  corporation  sold  out  to  Bullocks,  who  included  their 
Hill  Street  location  as  a unit  in  their  huge  home. 

Mr.  Pease  who  died  in  1921,  was  prominent  in  the  business  and  civic 
life  of  the  city.  He  served  as  president  of  the  Merchants  and  Manu- 
facturers Association  from  1902-1906  and  as  president  of  the  City 
Council  from  1906-1909. 

Coming  to  Los  Angeles  in  1884,  Herbert  D.  Godfrey  started,  at  11 
South  Spring  Street,  the  drug  firm,  H.  D.  Godfrey.  In  the  course  of 
a year,  he  moved  to  12  South  Spring  Street.  At  this  time,  also,  Frank 
E.  Moore  joined  him  and  the  firm  name  was  changed  to  Godfrey 
and  Moore;  and  in  1890,  they  moved  to  108  South  Spring  Street. 

In  1897,  Mr.  Godfrey  died  and  his  wife  (Mary  C.)  became  associated 
with  the  business. 

In  1907  a second  store  was  opened  at  101  South  Spring  Street  and 
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shortly  thereafter  the  108  South  Spring  Street  location  was  abandoned. 
In  1909,  the  firm  incorporated,  Moore  becoming  president  and  Mrs. 
Godfrey  vice-president. 

In  1918,  Mrs.  Godfrey  retired  from  active  service.  Four  years  later, 
when  Mr.  Moore  died,  the  firm  disincorporated  but  Frank  E.  Moore 
Jr.  with  Charles  H.  Winter,  who  had  been  secretary,  continued  the 
business  as  a partnership.  In  1926,  Moore  bought  his  partner’s  interest, 
thus  becoming  sole-proprietor.  Five  years  later,  he  left  the  downtown 
district,  moving  to  5407  Santa  Monica  Boulevard.  At  this  location,  he 
undertook  the  manufacture  of  certain  compounds. 

In  1936,  the  owner  changed  the  name  of  the  business  to  “Frank  E. 
Moore”;  but  a year  later,  he  died,  and  the  business,  which  had  been 
an  important  one  in  its  line,  was  liquidated. 

In  1884,  P.  Hayden,  a resident  of  New  York  City;  Samuel  B.  Lewis 
(president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1889);  Charles  H.  Allen  and 
William  B.  Stewart  incorporated  the  Hayden  and  Lewis  Company, 
manufacturers  of,  and  dealers  in  saddlery  and  saddlery  hardware, 
Lewis  becoming  president.  The  location  was  123- 125  North  Los  An- 
geles Street.  By  1888,  Allen  and  Stewart  had  retired  from  the  firm 
and  Palmer  Bigelow  acquired  an  interest.  They  continued  until  1903, 
when  the  business  was  sold  to  the  Los  Angeles  Leather  and  Finding 
Company. 

In  1885,  John  Shaffer  arrived  in  Los  Angeles  and  at  18  East  First 
Street,  started  a little  factory  in  which  he  manufactured  tents,  wagon 
covers  and  awnings.  The  firm  name  was  John  Shaffer.  In  1887, 
William  H.  Hoegee,  Shaffer’s  nephew,  came  to  the  city  and  acquired 
an  interest  and  the  name  was  changed  to  John  Shaffer  and  Company. 

In  1890,  the  location  was  again  changed,  to  136  South  Main  Street 
and  three  years  later,  the  firm  moved  to  their  present  quarters  at  138 
South  Main  Street  and  1 29-133  South  Los  Angeles  Street,  with  en- 
trances on  both  streets.  In  1898,  a sporting  goods  and  bicycle 
department  were  added. 

In  1901,  the  business  was  incorporated  as  William  H.  Hoegee  Com- 
pany, Hoegee  becoming  president.  In  1905,  he  retired  (died  1924) 
and  Fredrick  A.  Hartmann  succeeded  him  in  the  presidency, 
Hartmann’s  son,  Fredrick  C.,  being  made  secretary. 

In  1908,  at  the  time  of  the  gold  rush  to  the  Yukon,  the  firm 
specialized  in  the  outfitting  of  prospectors  with  tents,  camping  equip- 
ment and  guns.  In  1922,  Hartmann  retired  and  his  son,  Adolph  Hart- 
mann became  president.  With  William  T.  Dougherty  as  manager, 
the  firm  is  now  conducting  an  extensive  wholesale  and  retail  business 
in  outdoor,  recreation  and  sporting  supplies. 
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In  1885,  Sanborn,  Vail  and  Company,  a San  Francisco  house 
founded  in  1869  by  Akin  H.  Vail,  a leader  in  the  northern  city  in  his 
day,  as  manufacturers  of  mirrors,  artists’  material  and  similar  lines, 
established  a Los  Angeles  branch  at  114  West  First  Street,  with  Joseph 
F.  Mitchell,  a member  of  the  firm,  as  manager.  The  following  year, 
the  business  was  moved  to  39  South  Spring  Street  and  again  in  1890, 
to  133  South  Spring  Street. 

In  1892,  Mitchell  left  the  firm  to  start  a printing  shop  and  William 
F.  Whittier  became  manager.  In  1900,  he  withdrew  to  establish  a 
business  of  his  own  and  Albert  Vail,  a nephew  of  Akin  Vail,  took  his 
place.  In  the  same  year,  the  firm  moved  to  357  South  Broadway  and 
again  in  1908  to  735  South  Broadway,  where  a stationery  department 
was  added.  In  1913,  still  another  move  was  made,  to  730  South  Hill 
Street. 

In  1914,  the  San  Francisco  house  sold  their  local  branch  to  Duncan- 
Vail  Company,  Inc.,  Vail  becoming  president  and  William  M.  Duncan, 
secretary-treasurer;  but  in  1918,  Vail  and  Duncan  exchanged  offices. 

In  1926,  Harry  E.  Dennison,  assistant-secretary,  became  vice-presi- 
dent and  Edith  W.  Duncan  became  secretary  in  place  of  Vail  who 
withdrew,  to  go  into  the  real  estate  business. 

Such  is  the  present  situation,  although  it  should  be  stated  that  the 
firm  now  restricts  its  business  to  artists’  materials,  school  supplies, 
pictures  and  picture  frames,  in  which  lines  they  do  a large  business. 

Arriving  here  in  1886,  Carl  F.  A.  Last  bought  an  interest  in  the  firm 
of  Joe  Bayer  and  Company,  wholesale  and  retail  liquor  dealers  at  29 
North  Main  Street.  In  1891,  Fredrick  E.  Fisk  bought  Bayer’s  interest 
and  the  firm  became  Last  and  Fisk.  In  1893,  Fisk  sold  out  to  his  part- 
ner and  the  firm  name  was  altered  to  C.  F.  A.  Last.  In  1909,  they 
incorporated  as  C.  F.  A.  Last  and  Company. 

At  the  advent  of  prohibition,  this  well-known  firm  went  out  of 
business,  after  which  Last  retired.  He  died  in  1941.  The  founder  was 
prominent  in  the  democratic  party.  He  was  Master  of  Los  Angeles 
Masonic  Lodge  Number  42,  from  1890  to  1895. 

In  his  youth,  he  had  been  a member  of  the  California  National 
Guard  and  in  1896  Governor  James  H.  Budd  appointed  him  Com- 
mander of  that  military  organization,  with  the  title  of  Brigadier 
General. 

Arriving  here  in  1886,  Fredrick  W.  Blanchard  formed  a partner- 
ship with  Asakel  N.  Clark,  who  had,  for  a short  time  after  coming 
here,  been  a member  of  the  firm  of  Bartlett  Brothers  and  Clark,  in 
charge  of  the  piano  renting  department.  Under  the  name  of  Clark  and 
Blanchard  they  dealt  in  pianos,  organs  and  Caligraph  typewriters.  Their 
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location  at  18  West  First  Street  was  in  1890,  changed  to  129  South 
Spring  Street  and,  the  following  year,  to  103  North  Spring  Street. 

In  1892,  Clark  died  and  the  firm  name  was  changed  to  Frederick 
W.  Blanchard.  In  the  same  year,  James  T.  Fitzgerald,  who  had  come 
to  Los  Angeles  in  1891,  and  started  a music  store  at  121-123  North 
Spring  Street,  formed  a partnership  with  Blanchard  the  firm  title  be- 
came Blanchard-Fitzgerald  Company.  They  conducted  a general  music 
business  at  the  103  North  Spring  Street  address. 

In  1896,  the  partnership  was  dissolved.  Fitzgerald  then  started  the 
Fitzgerald  Music  Company  at  113  South  Spring  Street  and  Blanchard 
established  the  Blanchard  Music  and  Piano  Company  at  the  103  South 
Spring  Street  address,  whence,  within  a few  months,  he  moved  to  235 
South  Broadway. 

In  1900,  he  retired,  in  order  to  manage  his  many  interests.  Blanchard 
played  a leading  role  in  the  development  of  the  city.  He  organized  the 
art  commission,  which,  under  the  charter,  in  1911?  was  made  a part 
of  the  municipal  government.  He  served  as  a member  from  1904  to 
1919,  from  1911  to  1919  as  its  president;  and  was  again  a member  from 
1921  to  1929.  He  also  took  a leading  part  in  the  Central  Development 
Association,  an  organization  designed  to  further  the  interests  of  the 
north-central  district  of  the  city  and  particularly  to  develop  a public 
opinion  favorable  to  the  boring  of  the  Second  Street  Tunnel. 

Fitzgerald,  in  1909,  moved  from  113  South  Spring  Street  to  523 
South  Broadway;  in  1913  to  947  South  Broadway,  and  again  in  1917 
to  727-729  South  Hill  Street.  In  1930,  he  sold  out  and  shortly  there- 
after reentered  business  under  the  old  name,  the  Fitzgerald  Music 
Company,  at  1262  North  Flores  Street.  In  1932,  he  moved  to  his 
present  location,  8363  Santa  Monica  Boulevard,  where  he  specializes 
in  pianos,  riding  his  old  hobby  with  undimmed  zeal. 

Coming  to  Los  Angeles  in  1886,  John  W.  A.  Off  started  a stationery 
store  and  ice  cream  parlor  at  48  North  Spring  Street.  In  1886,  he  sold 
out  and  went  to  work  for  Theodore  Wollweber,  the  druggist.  In  1887, 
he  left  this  position  to  join  Loren  D.  Sale  (president  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  1917)  in  starting  the  drug  firm  of  Sale  and  Off  at 
268  South  Spring  Street.  Both  partners  were  nineteen  years  of  age 
and  were  reputed  to  be  the  youngest  drug  store  proprietors  in  the 
United  States.  In  1889,  a second  store  was  added,  at  120  South  Spring 
Street  and  Sale’s  father,  Howard  M.  Sale,  became  a partner. 

In  1890,  the  Sales  left  the  firm,  which  then  was  renamed,  John  W. 
A.  Off,  to  establish  at  the  120  South  Spring  Street  address,  their  own 
business  under  the  name,  H.  M.  Sale  and  Son. 

The  following  year,  Off  took  in  as  a partner  John  W.  Vaughn,  who 
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during  his  year’s  residence  in  the  city,  had  been  clerking  for  Aocker- 
brum’s  drug  store,  located  at  112  South  Main  Street,  next  to  Childs 
Grand  Opera  House,  built  by  Ozra  W.  Childs,  (councilman  from 
1868  to  1870,)  in  1884.  The  firm  name,  under  the  new  partnership, 
was  Off  and  Vaughn  and  they  were  located  at  360  South  Spring  Street. 
In  1893  Off  sold  out  to  Vaughn,  who  with  Off’s  consent,  incorporated 
the  business  under  the  name  “Off  and  Vaughn  Drug  Company”.  At 
this  time,  Off  became  cashier  of  the  State  Bank  and  Trust  Company. 
He  left  this  position  in  1908  and  since  then  has  lived  in  retirement.  He 
is  active  in  the  Southern  California  Pioneer  Society. 

In  1898,  the  Sales  incorporated  their  business,  H.  M.  Sale  becoming 
president.  b 

In  1900,  Monte  P.  Chubb  bought  the  Off  and  Vaughn  Drug  Com- 
pany and  became  its  president.  At  this  time,  Vaughn  went  into  the 
insurance  business.  In  the  same  year,  the  drug  firm  moved  to  303 
South  Spring  Street  and  again,  when  the  H.  W.  Heilman  Building 
was  completed  shortly  after  Mr.  Heilman’s  death  in  1906,  to  352 
South  Spring  Street. 

In  1904,  Edward  T.  Off,  brother  of  John;  John  W.Wood  and  Ed- 
ward G.  B.  Dunbar  took  over  the  Tanner  Drug  Company  located  at 
212-214  South  Spring  Street.  This  firm,  in  1901,  had  bought  out  H.  M. 
Sale  and  Son.  The  firm  was  renamed  “Off  Drug  Company.”  In  1907, 
they  sold  out  to  the  Dean  Drug  Company,  of  which  Harry  J.  Dean 
was  president. 

In  1904,  Samuel  F.  Bothwell  succeeded  Monte  Chubb  as  president 
of  the  Off  and  Vaughn  Drug  Company,  and  in  turn  was  succeeded 
in  1913,  by  Louis  Levinger.  The  firm  finally  discontinued  in  1919, 
when  they  sold  out  to  the  Sun  Drug  Company.  This  corporation  was 
organized  in  1901  and  sold,  in  1913,  to  Ben  R.  Meyer,  Milton  E.  Getz 
and  Isidor  Eisner  (from  193°  to  1937?  a Los  Angeles  representative  on 
the  Board  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  District  of  Southern  California). 
In  1917,  Eisner  bought  the  interests  of  his  two  associates  and  in  1930 
sold  the  business  to  the  Owl  Drug  Company. 

In  1910,  Dean  left  the  drug  firm  and  was  succeeded  in  the  presidency 
by  William  R.  Dickinson.  The  following  year,  the  name  of  the  Dean 
Drug  Company  was  changed  to  Dickinson  and  Company  and  the 
business  was  moved  to  300  South  Main  Street.  Also,  a second  store  was 
added,  at  2644  West  Pico  Street.  This  store,  however,  was  given  up  the 
next  year.  In  1937,  Mr.  Dickinson  died  and  his  family  sold  the  business 
to  the  Owl  Drug  Company.  This  corporation  was  organized  by  Wil- 
liam E.  Berg,  in  San  Francisco,  in  1892.  They  came  to  Los  Angeles 
two  years  afterward.  Under  the  presidency  of  Richard  E.  Miller,  one 
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of  Berg’s  original  associates,  they  now  operate  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  stores  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  as  far  east  as  Salt  Lake  City. 

In  1886,  Mrs.  Clara  L.  Hall  started  a drug  store  at  415  South  Spring 
Street.  The  old  Spring  Street  School,  which  was  located  where  the 
Arcade  Building  now  stands,  was  her  neighbor  and  its  pupils  supplied 
a good  part  of  her  business.  She  was,  in  a sense,  the  precursor  of  the 
modern  drug  store,  for  in  addition  to  drugs  and  the  filling  of  prescrip- 
tions, she  also  carried  candy,  text  books,  magazines,  stationery  and 
other  items.  In  1891,  she  moved  to  729  South  Grand  Avenue,  where 
she  catered  to  the  pupils  of  the  Eighth  Street  School,  located  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  Eighth  Street  and  Grand  Avenue.  Here  she 
remained  until  1901,  when  she  discontinued  her  business. 

Mrs.  Hall  is  fondly  remembered  by  many  of  the  grandparents  of 
today,  not  only  on  account  of  her  kindly,  maternal  personality,  but 
as  well  for  the  more  material  reason  that  it  was  her  practice  to 
exchange  empty  medicine  bottles  given  to  the  children  by  their  parents, 
for  candy. 

In  1887,  Siegfried  G.  Marshutz  came  to  Los  Angeles  and,  after  a 
short  association  with  Nathan  Strassburger  in  the  optical  business  at 
167  North  Main  Street,  set  up  as  a scientific  optician  to  examine  eyes 
and  make  spectacles.  He  located  at  119  South  Spring  Street,  under  the 
firm  title  “Siegfried  G.  Marshutz.” 

In  1890,  he  moved  to  229  South  Spring  Street;  shortly  thereafter  to 
151  North  Spring  Street;  in  1895  to  245  South  Spring  Street  and  1901 
to  133  South  Spring  Street.  Next,  in  1907,  having  added  a Kodak  and 
general  optical  supplies  department,  he  again  changed  location,  to  555 
South  Broadway;  in  1911  to  704  South  Broadway;  in  1914,  to  227 
West  Seventh  Street. 

In  1916,  the  name  of  the  firm  was  changed  to  Marshutz  Optical 
Company.  In  1923,  they  again  moved,  to  518  West  Sixth  Street  and 
finally,  in  1935,  to  their  present  location  at  418  West  Sixth  Street. 

By  1927,  Marshutz’s  sons,  Dr.  Stephen  G.  and  Dr.  Herbert  S.,  had 
been  taken  into  the  firm.  The  former  in  now  manager  of  the  branch 
at  6359  Hollywood  Boulevard  (they  have  another  branch  at  1041 
Westwood  Boulevard),  and  the  latter  is  active  in  the  down-town  store. 

S.  G.  Marshutz,  president  of  the  firm,  which  was  incorporated  in 
1940,  has  been  a conspicious  figure  in  communal  affairs,  and  from 
1905  to  1909,  he  served  as  a member  of  the  Library  Board. 

In  1887,  Frederick  D.  Jones,  who  had  recently  come  to  the  city, 
started  a second-hand  book  store  at  47  South  Main  Street,  naming  the 
venture,  Frederick  D.  Jones.  In  1889,  he  moved  to  126  West  First 
Street.  In  1894,  he  adopted  as  a title  for  his  store  Jones’  Book  Bazaar, 
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In  1887  the  BOOM”  took  business  over  to  Broadway,  (then  Fort  Street)  and  Los  Angeles’  finest  bank 
building  was  erected  at  Fort  and  Second  Streets.  The  California  Bank,  the  Y.M.C.A.  Building  and  the 
Potomac  Block,  and  a block  further  south  is  the  old  Methodist  Church,  where  the  Grand  Central  Market 
stands  today. 
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which  was  shortly  changed  to  Jones’  Book  Store.  At  this  time,  also, 
he  began  to  deal  in  new  as  well  as  second-hand  books. 

In  1906,  the  firm  was  incorporated.  In  1909,  a branch  was  opened 
in  the  basement  at  109  South  Broadway,  the  first  of  several  later 
branches.  In  1913,  Mr.  Jones  died  and  was  succeeded  in  the  presidency 
by  Andrew  E.  Shepherd,  a newcomer  to  the  city.  In  1921,  the  East 
First  Street  store  and  all  the  branches,  except  one  at  426-428  West 
Sixth  Street  were  closed  out  and  in  1933,  the  remaining  store  was 
liquidated.  Thus  ended  the  career  of  a business  which,  in  its  day, 
played  a unique  part  in  the  book  trade  of  Los  Angeles. 

In  1887,  Frederick  Barman  and  his  brother,  Isaac,  both  newcomers 
to  the  city,  established,  at  37  North  Main  Street,  a retail  cigar  busi- 
ness under  the  name  of  Fred  Barman  and  Brother.  In  1891,  they  dis- 
continued this  store  and  opened  two  others  at  123  North  Spring  Street 
and  200  South  Spring  Street.  Four  years  later,  they  gave  up  these 
locations  and  started  two  others,  at  147^2  South  Spring  Street  and  260 
South  Broadway;  and  in  1901,  they  added  a new  one  at  301  South 
Spring  Street,  which  they  sold  in  1904. 

In  1909,  Frederick  Barman,  Jr.  entered  the  firm  as  a department 
manager  and  in  the  following  year  a wholesale  department  was  added 
at  201  East  Fifth  Street.  In  1910,  the  firm  opened  a new  store  at  600 
South  Spring  Street,  in  the  Grosse  Building,  which  Barman,  with  a 
number  of  friends,  had  erected  in  1906. 

In  1917,  Isaac  Barman  sold  his  interest  to  his  partners  and  the  firm 
was  incorporated  under  the  original  name.  In  1921,  the  business  was 
liquidated,  after  which,  the  Barmans  engaged  in  the  real  estate  and 
subdivision  business.  In  1925,  the  elder  Barman  retired  and  now  has 
an  office  in  the  Metropolitan  Building,  which  he  and  some  associates 
erected  in  1915. 

Arriving  in  Los  Angeles  in  1887,  John  W.  Fowler  went  to  work  for 
Jones’  Book  Store.  In  the  following  year,  he  and  William  A.  Colwell 
established  the  firm  of  Fowler  and  Colwell,  dealers  in  books  and 
stationery,  at  11  West  Second  Street.  Here  they  remained  until  1897, 
when  they  moved  to  221  West  Second  Street.  In  1899,  Fowler’s 
brother,  Robert  A.,  bought  out  Colwell  and  the  name  of  the  firm  was 
altered  to  Fowler  Brothers. 

In  1907,  they  moved  to  543  South  Broadway  and  five  years  later, 
to  747  South  Broadway.  In  1915,  they  incorporated,  J.  W.  Fowler  be- 
coming president  and  his  brother,  secretary.  In  1916,  R.  A.  Fowler 
sold  his  interest  to  his  brother  and  Willard  Goodwin.  In  1923,  William 
Warde,  son  of  J.  W.  Fowler,  became  vice-president  and  Willard 
Goodwin,  secretary. 
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In  1934,  the  firm  moved  to  414  West  Sixth  Street,  their  present 
location.  In  1940,  Mr.  F.  W.  Fowler  passed  away  and  his  son  was 
elected  president.  Under  this  management,  the  firm  is  doing  a large 
business  in  their  line. 

In  1887,  Isaac  Lowman  came  to  Los  Angeles  and  at  26  South  Spring 
Street,  started  a furnishing  goods  and  hat  business,  naming  it  Lowman 
and  Company.  Three  years  later,  he  moved  to  120  South  Spring 
Street  and  again,  in  1894,  to  131  South  Spring  Street. 

In  1909,  Mr.  Lowman  was  killed  in  an  automobile  accident.  The 
firm  then  incorporated,  Edwin  W.  Lowell,  the  former  manager,  be- 
coming president;  but  two  years  later,  he  was  succeeded  by  Jacob 
Marks.  Shortly  thereafter,  Marks  took  over  the  entire  business,  which 
continued  under  the  old  name  until  1919,  when  it  was  liquidated. 

Lowman,  who  possessed  a lovable  personality  and  benevolent  turn 
of  mind  was  very  active  in  communal  affairs.  Mr.  Lowman’s  daughter, 
Mrs.  Eugene  F.  (Sheda)  Kline,  is  also  well-known  in  communal 
affairs. 

In  1887,  John  Q.  Tufts,  Frederick  M.  Lyon  and  Edward  B.  Tufts,  all 
new  arrivals  in  the  city,  started  the  sporting  goods  firm  of  Tufts,  Lyon 
Arms  Company.  They  located  at  4 West  First  Street,  in  the  Nadeau 
Block,  erected  by  Remi  Nadeau  in  1882.  In  1897,  they  incorporated, 
John  Tufts  becoming  president.  Two  years  later,  they  moved  to  132- 
134  South  Spring  Street.  In  1902,  John  Tufts  died.  (He  served  on  the 
City  Council  from  1890  to  1892  and  on  the  Police  Commission  from 
1892  to  1894).  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Edward  Tufts,  president 
of  the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  Association  in  1911  and  1912. 

In  1908  the  firm  moved  to  428  South  Spring  Street;  and  finally  in 
1921  to  609-611  South  Olive  Street,  with  an  entrance  at  514  West  Sixth 
Street. 

In  1927,  Edward  Tufts  died  and  was  followed  in  the  presidency 
by  Walter  R.  Leeds,  who,  however,  withdrew  in  1931  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  William  A.  Tufts,  a son  of  John  and  vice-president  since 
1903.  In  1932,  to  the  deep  regret  of  a legion  of  friends,  the  old  firm 
went  out  of  business.  Since  then,  “Bill”  Tufts,  has  been  living  in  retire- 
ment, at  present  in  Pasadena.  He  is  a popular  member  of  Wheelmen 
of  Past  Century,  a unique  organization  founded  some  years  ago.  The 
membership  is  made  up  of  pioneer  bicyclists,  who  gather  annually  at 
the  Los  Angeles  Athletic  Club  to  reminisce  about  the  “good  old  days.” 

“Ed”  Tufts,  and  Joseph  Sartori,  in  1897,  in  the  office  of  the  Security 
Savings  Bank,  organized  the  Los  Angeles  Golf  Club  which  laid  out 
a 9-hole  course  at  Pico  and  Alvarado  Streets.  This  first  course  in  this 
part  of  the  world  had  sand  “greens”  and  tin  cans  for  cups.  The  troubles 
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of  the  modern  player  are  inconsequential  indeed  compared  to  what  the 
enthusiasts  of  fifty  years  ago  were  compelled  to  endure.  In  1898,  the 
club  was  incorporated  as  the  Los  Angeles  Country  Club. 

In  1899,  a temporary  course  was  installed,  centering  at  what  is  now 
the  corner  of  Pico  Street  and  Hobart  Boulevard.  Within  a few  months, 
they  made  another  move,  when  they  established  themselves  in  the 
Pico  Street  and  Western  Avenue  neighborhood,  where  they  laid  out 
the  first  eighteen  hole  links  in  the  United  States,  west  of  Chicago.  In 

1911,  the  club  moved  to  their  present  north  course  on  Wilshire 
Boulevard,  and  in  1921,  put  in  the  south  course. 

Sartori  and  Tufts  were  also  instrumental,  in  1899,  in  the  organization 
of  the  Southern  California  Golf  Association,  which  the  former  served 
as  president  in  1903  and  1904  and  the  latter  from  1912  until  his  death 
in  1927. 

In  1887,  one  of  the  pioneer  wholesale  cigar  businesses  of  the  city 
was  founded  when  Benjamin  and  Theodore  Kingsbaker,  new  arrivals, 
established  the  firm  of  Kingsbaker  Brothers,  at  297  North  Main 
Street.  Within  a few  months,  they  moved  to  204  North  Los  Angeles 
Street.  In  1890,  Joseph  Sunderland  who  had  come  to  Los  Angeles  in 
1888,  joined  the  firm,  the  name  of  which  was  then  altered  to 
Kingsbaker  Brothers  and  Company. 

In  1901,  the  firm  incorporated,  Benjamin  Kingsbaker  becoming 
president.  The  following  year,  they  went  to  112  North  Los  Angeles 
Street.  In  1909,  Theodore  Kingsbaker  sold  his  interest  to  Isi  Klingen- 
stein  and  retired  and  the  firm  name  was  again  changed  to  Kingsbaker- 
Klingenstein  Company,  Benjamin  Kingsbaker  becoming  president  and 
Sunderland,  vice-president.  In  1911,  Theodore  Kingsbaker  died  and  in 

1912,  Sunderland,  a popular  character  and  prominent  in  fraternal 
circles,  followed  him  to  the  grave.  Klingenstein  then  acquired  posses- 
sion of  the  business,  renaming  it  Klingenstein  Company.  In  1915,  the 
firm  moved  to  417  East  Fourth  Street,  where  they  remained  until  the 
business  was  liquidated  in  1936.  Thereafter,  Klingenstein,  until  his 
death  in  1940,  was  associated  with  Klauber-Wangenheim  Company, 
distributors  of  cigars,  candies,  liquors  and  other  specialties.  This  firm 
is  a branch  of  the  San  Diego  wholesale  grocers  of  the  same  name, 
founded  by  Abraham  Klauber  in  1869. 

The  name  Kingsbaker,  so  long  and  favorably  known  in  Southern 
California,  survives  commercially  in  the  important  wholesale  fruit  and 
produce  business,  Kingsbaker  Brothers  Company,  a corporation  organ- 
ized in  1913  by  the  three  sons  of  Theodore  Kingsbaker,  Alfred  T., 
Harry  B.,  and  Leonard  J.  Kingsbaker,  and  now  located  at  714  Market 
Court. 
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In  1887,  Morris  Cohn  came  to  Los  Angeles  and  went  to  work  for 
Jacoby  Brothers.  Two  years  later,  he  left  his  position  to  start,  at  112 
Commercial  Street,  the  firm,  Morris  Cohn  and  Company,  jobbers  of 
shoes  and  clothing.  In  1893,  he  moved  to  318-320  North  Los  Angeles 
Street.  In  1897,  he  began  the  manufacture  of  overalls  and  shirts,  thus 
becoming  the  first  textile  manufacturer  in  the  city  and  incidentally 
he  installed  the  first  local  power  machine  used  for  commercial 
purposes. 

In  1899,  Lemuel  Goldwater  arrived  in  the  city  from  Anaheim, 
where  he  had  controlled  and  been  conducting  the  Citizens  Bank  of 
Anaheim.  After  his  acquisition  of  an  interest,  the  name  of  the  firm 
was  changed  to  Cohn,  Goldwater  and  Company.  In  1905,  they  moved 
to  216  South  Los  Angeles  Street  and  established  a manufacturing  plant 
on  New  High  Street. 

In  1906,  the  Los  Angeles  store  was  destroyed  by  fire  and,  for  six 
months,  until  it  was  rebuilt,  they  were  out  of  the  jobbing  business.  In 
1908,  they  erected  at  525  East  Twelfth  Street,  their  present  home,  the 
first  reinforced  steel  and  concrete  building  in  Los  Angeles  to  be  used 
for  manufacturing  purposes. 

In  1919,  they  incorporated,  Cohn  becoming  president  and  Goldwater 
secretary-treasurer.  In  1921,  they  moved  their  offices  and  sales  room 
to  the  Twelfth  Street  building.  In  1924,  they  changed  the  name  of  the 
manufacturing  corporation  to  Cohn-Goldwater  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany but  retained  the  Cohn-Goldwater  Company  for  the  management 
of  a number  of  down-town  properties  they  had  acquired. 

In  194L  Mr*  Cohn  died  and  Goldwater,  who  is  prominent  in  phil- 
anthropic activities,  became  president;  Fredrick  Cole,  a son,  who 
actively  conducts  the  Cole  Company  of  California,  manufacturers  of 
ladies’  play  clothes  and  at  present  making  parachutes  for  the  govern- 
ment, was  made  vice-president;  Ernest  Armer,  a nephew  of  Mrs.  Cohn, 
secretary  and  manager,  and  Mrs.  (Edith)  Cohn,  treasurer.  The  firm, 
today,  does  a large  volume  of  business,  covering  the  entire  nation. 

In  1888,  Frederick  W.  Braun,  a new  arrival  in  Los  Angeles, 
established  a wholesale  drug  business  at  127-129  New  High  Street,  the 
name  of  the  firm  being  F.  W.  Braun  and  Company.  His  partner' was 
Lucien  N.  Brunswig,  who  was  actively  head  of  the  Brunswig  Whole- 
sale Drug  Company  of  New  Orleans.  After  a year,  the  firm  moved 
to  287-289  North  Main  Street,  a property  which  they  subsequently  pur- 
chased. In  1890,  they  again  changed  location,  to  401-407  North  Main 
Street. 

In  1902,  they  incorporated,  Braun  being  elected  president,  and  two 
years  later,  having  sold  out  his  southern  interests,  Brunswig  came  to 
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Los  Angeles  as  active  vice-president.  In  1907,  the  corporation  was  dis- 
solved. Brunswig  kept  the  drug  end  of  the  business  and,  at  the  Main 
Street  address,  started  the  Brunswig  Drug  Company.  Braun  moved 
the  industrial  supplies  and  chemicals  to  409-415  East  Third  Street, 
where  he  started  a new  firm,  F.  W.  Braun. 

In  1909,  Braun  sold  the  industrial  chemicals  to  C.  W.  Hill  Chemical 
Company,  which  however,  was  liquidated  shortly  thereafter.  The 
following  year,  he  incorporated  the  Braun  Corporation  which,  located 
at  361-371  New  High  Street,  deals  in  metallurgical  and  physical 
apparatus  and  laboratory  and  chemical  supplies  and  allied  lines. 

In  1927,  Braun,  who  from  1906  to  1909  served  on  the  Harbor  Com- 
mission and  from  1911  to  1913  on  the  Board  of  Freeholders  for  the 
revision  of  the  city  charter,  withdrew  from  the  presidency  of  the  cor- 
poration and  became  chairman  of  the  Board.  He  was  succeeded  by  H. 
D.  McKinnon;  and  two  years  later,  the  secretary  of  the  corporation, 
Joseph  A.  Hartley,  who,  in  1941,  was  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  succeeded  McKinnon  in  the  presidency  of  the  Braun 
Corporation. 

In  1931,  the  corporation  erected  its  own  building  at  the  present 
location,  2260  East  Fifteenth  Street. 

Mr.  Braun  died  in  1935.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  was  the 
pioneer  of  the  industrial  chemical  business  of  the  city  and  that  several 
men  now  engaged  in  it,  received  their  training  under  him,  notably 
Arthur  Hall  of  the  Los  Angeles  Chemical  Company  and  Ernest  C. 
Method  of  the  Method  Chemical  Company. 

In  1932,  the  Brunswig  Drug  Company  established  their  laboratories 
at  352-360  East  Second  Street.  Besides  their  Los  Angeles  business, 
they  have  branches  in  San  Diego,  and  in  Phoenix  and  Tucson,  Arizona. 

In  1941,  Harry  M.  Folsom  succeeded  Brunswig  in  the  presidency. 
Since  then,  Brunswig,  who,  because  of  his  local,  national  and  inter- 
national activities  in  behalf  of  the  French  people  during  the  last  war 
was  awarded  the  Legion  of  Honor,  after  its  conclusion,  has  lived  in 
retirement. 

In  1888,  Alonzo  B.  and  Bruce  H.  Cass  arrived  in  Los  Angeles  and 
established  the  firm  of  Cass  Brothers  Stove  Company,  at  38  South 
Spring  Street.  They  dealt  in  stoves,-  tinware  and  household  furnish- 
ings. In  1889,  they  bought  out  Northcraft  and  Clark.  In  1890,  they 
purchased  the  hardware  business  of  H.  L.  Breed,  Winslow,  Arizona, 
and  Bruce  Cass  went  to  that  town  to  take  charge.  A year  later,  he 
sold  to  Edwin  C.  Crandall,  his  interest  in  the  Los  Angeles  firm,  which 
then  incorporated  as  Crandall  and  Cass  Company,  Alonzo  Cass  be- 
coming president;  and  in  the  same  year,  they  moved  to  224-226  South 
Spring  Street. 
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From  Collection  of  f.  Gregg  Laync 

In  Ae  ‘Nineties,  A.  Hamburger  & Sons’  “Peoples’  Store”  was  the  Hub  of  the  retail  shopping  district. 

is  view  looking  north  from  below  First  Street  shows  Hamburger’s  directly  in  the  center,  as  Spring 
Street  veers  to  the  east. 
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In  1892,  John  R.  Smurr  acquired  an  interest  and  the  firm  name  was 
changed  to  Cass  and  Smurr  Stove  Company.  In  1893,  the  Cass  s dis- 
posed of  the  Arizona  business,  whereupon  Bruce  Cass  returned  to 
Los  Angeles  and  bought  the  interest  of  William  P.  Saunders  of  the 
firm  of  Saunders  and  Nauerth,  who  had  a hardware  store  and  sheet 
metal  works,  the  name  then  becoming  Nauerth  and  Cass.  At  this 
time,  also,  they  moved  to  412  South  Broadway. 

In  1896,  the  Cass-Smurr  Stove  Company  changed  location,  to  314- 
316  South  Spring  Street.  In  1903,  Charles  W.  Damerel  bought  out 
Nauerth,  of  Nauerth  and  Cass,  and,  the  name  of  the  firm  was  changed 
to  Cass-  Damerel  Hardware  Company. 

In  1906,  A.  B.  Cass  became  president  of  the  Home  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company.  As  a note  of  interest,  this  organization,  which 
used  the  present  system,  originally  known  as  the  automatic  but  now 
as  the  dial  system,  for  calling  numbers,  and  the  Pacific  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company,  which  used  the  old  manuel  system,  by 
which  the  number  was  called  through  the  operator,  were  merged  in 
1917,  into  the  Southern  California  Telephone  Company,  A.  B.  Cass 
becoming  president.  Cass  was  a member  of  the  City  Charter  Revision 
Committee  from  1904  to  1906  and  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  1901. 

In  1906,  also,  the  Cass-Smurr  Stove  Company  was  absorbed  by  the 
Cass-Damerel  Hardware  Company,  the  new  business  incorporating 
as  the  Cass-Smurr-Damerel  Company,  B.  H.  Cass  becoming  president. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  Smurr  had  sold  his  interest  to  his  partners,  to 
enter  the  trunk  business  but  had  allowed  them  to  continue  the  use  of 
his  name. 

In  1918,  Edward  E.  Stewart  bought  the  B.  H.  Cass  interest  in  the 
Cass-Smurr-Damerel  Company,  except  the  manufacturing  end;  and  at 
2514  East  Twenty-Fourth  Street,  Bruce  Cass  and  his  son,  Clarence, 
started  the  Cass  Manufacturing  Company,  makers  of  resturant  equip- 
ment. At  this  time,  A.  B.  Cass,  succeeded  his  brother  as  president  of 
the  Cass-Smurr-Damerel  Company. 

In  1920,  Stewart  bought  out  A.  B.  Cass,  whose  death  occurred  in 
1921,  and  the  business  was  sold  to  a firm  who  liquidated  shortly 
thereafter. 

In  1923,  the  Cass  Manufacturing  Company  was  incorporated,  B.  H. 
Cass  becoming  president  and  his  son,  secretary-treasurer,  but  in  1938 
the  business  was  discontinued.  The  elder  Cass  passed  away  in  1940. 
Clarence  is  now  living  in  retirement. 

So  ends  the  story.  The  writer  trusts  that  it  will  prove  as  interesting 
and  informative  to  the  reader  as  the  investigation  did  to  him. 

As  these  closing  lines  were  being  penned  on  Christmas  day,  the 
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author  learned  of  the  passing  of  one  of  the  city’s  oldest  pioneers  and 
most  valued  and  honored  citizens.  Boyle  Workman  has  laid  down 
the  burden  of  life;  and  so  as  we  close,  we  offer  a tribute  of  affection  and 
esteem  to  the  memory  of  one  who  wrought  long  and  well  for  the 
welfare  and  advancement  of  his  native  Los  Angeles.  “Requiescat  in 
pace.” 


APPENDIX 

The  histories  of  most  of  the  firms  dealt  with  in  the  present  under- 
takings are  based  largely  on  the  city  directories.  The  writer  has  been 
able  to  check  the  majority  of  the  accounts — in  a few  instances  with 
the  founders;  in  others,  with  their  descendants,  and  in  still  others  with 
firms  who  have  happily  kept  the  record  of  their  own  evolution. 

Concerning  the  following  firms,  however,  the  writer  was  unable 
to  find  any  person  who  had  ever  been  connected  with  them  in  any 
way.  The  details  in  these  cases  must  therefore  be  accepted  with  the 
reservation  that  they  bear  a higher  probability  of  error  than  those  that 
have  been  checked.  They  are:— Jacob  Kuhrts;  Caswell  and  Ellis; 
Lewis  Ebinger;  Stoll  and  Thayer;  H.  Jevene;  Albert  Cohn;  Godfrey 
and  Moore;  Hayden  and  Lewis;  Mrs.  Clara  Hall;  Jones  Book  Store, 
and  C.  Laux  and  Company. 

An  investigation  not  possible  within  the  time  allotted  for  the  prep- 
aration of  the  first  part  of  the  story  reveals  that  the  following  citizens 
who  played  a part  in  the  business  development  of  Los  Angeles  served 
city  or  county  or  both,  in  public  office,  during  the  last  ninety  years: 


Supervisors 

F.  P.  F.  Temple,  1852. 

D.  W.  Alexander,  1852-1855,  chairman  1854-1855- 
J.  G.  Downey,  1854-1855;  1865-1868. 

Felix  Bachman  1857. 

M.  Kremer,  1866-1867. 

C.  Praeger,  1878-1885,  chairman,  1880-1885. 
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City  Offices 

A.  Bell,  Council  1850-1851.  Election  Inspector  1850-1852  and  1854-1855. 

J.  G.  Nichols,  City  Recorder  1850-1851;  Mayor  1852-1853;  Board  of 
Education  1855-1856;  President  of  Council  1855-1856;  Mayor  1856- 
1859;  City  Pound  Keeper  (!)  1865-1866. 

D.  W.  Alexander,  President  of  Council  1850-1852;  Election  Inspector 
1853-1854. 

J.  O.  Wheeler,  Council  1850-1852;  Board  of  Education  1855-1856. 

S.  G.  Arbuckle,  City  Treasurer  1852-1856;  Tax  Collector  1854-1855; 
Election  Inspector  1855-1856;  City  Treasurer  1856-1857. 

H.  Z.  Wheeler,  Council  1855-1856. 

P.  Sichel,  Council  1862-1865;  Election  Inspector  1862-1863. 

John  Jones,  Council  1865-1871;  President  of  Council  1870-1871. 

H.  Wartenberg,  Council  1868-1870. 

P.  Beaudry,  Council  1871-1873;  Mayor  1874-1875. 

I.  M.  Heilman,  City  Treasurer  1876-1878. 

J.  Mesmer,  Board  of  Freeholders  1887-1888;  Park  Commission  1892- 

1894;  City  Planning  Commission  1921-1925;  Metropolitan  Water 
District,  Los  Angeles  Representative,  1927-1929. 

M.  S.  Heilman,  Playground  Commission  1909-1911. 


Finally,  it  was  intended  originally  to  limit  the  story  to  firms  which 
were  founded  or  whose  ancestry  was  established  before  1890  but  since 
no  directory  was  issued  for  the  year  1889,  it  was  determined  to  set  the 
year  1888  as  the  limit. 

There  must  be  in  the  story  sins  of  both  omission  and  commission. 
These  the  writer  deeply  regrets. 
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CATHERINE  COFFIN  PHILLIPS 


Catherine  Coffin  Phillips  died,  December  9,  1942.  A life  member 
of  the  Society  and  one  of  its  Board  of  Directors  since  1939,  her  passing 
will  be  keenly  felt  by  all  her  fellow  members. 

Mrs.  Phillips  was  born  in  Oakland,  Illinois,  December  6,  1874.  She 
was  graduated  from  Southwestern  College,  Winfield,  Kansas,  in  1893 
and  took  advanced  work  at  Depauw  University,  from  which  institu- 
tion she  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  in  1895.  She  married 
Lee  Allen  Phillips  in  December  of  that  year  and  shortly  thereafter  they 
moved  to  California.  Her  active  mind  and  acute  awareness  of  the 
scenes  about  her  soon  led  her  to  a study  of  the  history  of  this  State  and 
she  began  the  taking  of  notes  and  interviews  which  later  formed  the 
basis  for  five  fine  books  on  various  phases  of  California  life.  The  titles 
of  these  are:  Cornelius  Cole,  California  pioneer  and  United  States 
Senator.  San  Francisco,  1929;  Portsmouth  Plaza,  the  cradle  of  San 
Francisco,  San  Francisco,  1932;  Jessie  Benton  Fremont,  a woman  who 
made  history.  San  Francisco,  1935;  Through  the  Golden  Gate,  San 
Francisco,  1769-1937.  San  Francisco,  1938;  and  her  final  work,  Coulter - 
ville  Chronicle,  the  annals  of  a mother  lode  mining  town.  San 
Francisco,  1942. 

Possessed  of  broad  human  sympathies  and  understanding  as  well 
as  of  keen  intellect,  she  was  more  interested  in  the  individuals  who 
lived  history  than  in  the  factual  record  of  their  accomplishments.  Her 
book  on  Jessie  Benton  Fremont  is  filled  with  a rare  insight  into  the 
character  of  that  remarkable  woman.  At  the  time  of  her  death  she 
was  working  on  another  book,  a life  of  Lieutenant  Archibald  Gillespie, 
and  had  gathered  notes  for  a work  on  San  Juan  Capistrano. 

Though  largely  occupied  with  her  writing  and  the  complexities 
of  her  business  and  social  life,  she  still  found  time  to  lend  her  energies 
to  many  civic  and  cultural  agencies.  She  was  on  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Symphony  Association,  a Director  of  the  Southwest 
Museum  and  an  Associate  of  California  Institute  of  Technology.  In 
recognition  of  these  and  similar  interests  as  well  as  her  many 
accomplishments  she  was  awarded  an  honorary  degree  of  Litt.  D.  by 
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Depauw  University,  was  made  an  honorary  member  of  Scripps  College 
Alumni  as  well  as  of  the  scholarship  society  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

These  words  record  but  briefly  her  place  in  the  community  and  the 
nation.  Finally  we  would  pay  tribute  to  those  qualities  of  kindliness 
and  friendship  of  which  she  was  so  abundantly  possessed.  She  was  a 
true  and  loyal  friend  who  gave  generously  of  her  time  and  counsel 
and  who  would  always  turn  from  her  own  engrossing  affairs  to  assist 
others.  Tolerant,  gracious  and  wise,  her  death  leaves  all  of  us  who 
knew  her  with  a deep  sense  of  personal  loss. 

Lindley  Bynum 
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by  J.  Gregg  Layne 

COULTERV1LLE  CHRONICLE:  The  Annals  of  a Mother  Lode 
Mining  Town.  By  Catherine  Coffin  Phillips.  The  Grabhorn  Press, 
San  Francisco.  1942.  (10)  275  pp.  Index,  Portraits  and  Illustrations. 
Quarto  $5.00. 

Coming  from  the  Grabhorn  Press  and  winning  distinction  as  one 
of  the  fifty  fine  books  of  the  year  in  the  American  Institute  of  Graphic 
Arts,  Coulterville  Chronicle  appeared  just  after  the  death  of  its  talanted 
author,  Catherine  Coffin  Phillips. 

Mrs.  Phillips  had  already  contributed  three  important  books  to 
California:  her  Portsmouth  Plaza— the  story  of  the  beginnings  of  San 
Francisco,  and  Cornelius  Cole  and  Jessie  Benton  Fremont,  both  being 
outstanding  biographies  of  noted  Californians — and  each  of  the  three 
holding  undisputed  place  as  authority  in  their  respective  subjects.  But 
Coulterville  Chronicle  takes  a unique  place  in  the  literature  of 
California. 

In  Coulterville  Chronicle  Mrs.  Phillips  has  written  a detailed  history 
of  the  community  life  of  a Mother  Lode  mining  town — something  that 
has  not  been  done  before— although  nearly  every  other  phase  of  life 
at  the  mines  has  been  covered  by  a multitude  of  writers,  beginning 
almost  as  early  as  the  gold  discovery  itself  in  1848. 

Coulterville  was  once  a most  important  town  on  the  Mother  Lode, 
both  from  the  viewpoint  of  mining,  and  as  a trade  and  transportation 
center — but  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  agency  that  has  built  up  so 
many  California  communities,  often  changing  a cross-roads  settlement 
into  a thriving  town — the  automobile — was  the  downfall  of  Coulter- 
ville. For  while  it  was  for  years  a chief  point  of  supply  on  the  main 
stage  road  into  the  Yosemite  Valley,  the  building  of  the  automobile 
highway  to  the  north  and  to  the  south  from  Merced  to  Mariposa,  and 
from  Stockton  through  Big  Oak  Flat,  by-passing  Coulterville,  caused 
its  swift  decline — the  sort  of  thing  that  has  made  ghost  towns  of  many 
a California  mining  town. 

However,  family  life  and  community  interest  lived  on  in  Coulter- 
ville, and  Mrs.  Phillips  through  tireless  research  and  personal  contact 
has  reconstructed  the  life  of  the  town  in  one  of  the  most  interesting 
books  written  about  the  Mother  Lode. 

The  author’s  approach  to  her  subject  through  the  gold  discovery  by 
James  Marshall,  and  the  founding  of  Sacramento  by  John  Sutter,  and 
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of  Stockton  by  Captain  Webber,  makes  a fine  build-up  for  the  facts  to 
follow  upon  the  founding  and  growth  of  Coulterville.  She  tells  of  the 
Coulters,  and  the  Bruschis,  and  of  other  families  and  personages  in  a 
personal  tone  that  makes  one  feel  he’s  part  of  the  scene.  Her  descrip- 
tions of  the  town’s  business  houses  and  hotels  are  most  interesting.  Her 
information  on  the  aborigines  and  the  Chinese  settlers  is  revealing, 
bringing  to  light  many  long  forgotten  incidents,  both  ludicrous  and 
pathetic. 

Her  chapter  dealing  with  the  Indians  of  the  district  is  one  of  the 
finest  essays  on  the  Ethnology  of  California  that  has  been  written,  and 
is  scholarly. 

Coulterville  has  long  been  one  of  the  reviewer’s  favorite  “gold 
towns”  and  the  reading  of  Mrs.  Phillips  fine  book  brings  to  him  again 
a keen  desire  to  go  once  more  and  walk  through  the  old  streets,  past 
the  ruins  of  the  once  prosperous  establishments,  and  into  the  few  re- 
maining business  houses,  or  to  sit  on  the  verandah  of  the  old  hotel 
and  listen  to  the  lore  of  the  land  from  the  tongues  of  the  few  surviving 
pioneers  who  gather  there  daily. 

It  is  with  a feeling  of  sadness  that  one  finishes  this  intensely  interest- 
ing and  valuable  book,  knowing  that  it  is  the  last  he’ll  read  from  the 
pen  of  its  author,  who  was  a beautiful  character,  and  a scholar  in  every 
sense  of  the  word. 

The  book  itself  is  a handsome  piece  of  work  containing  many  fine 
portraits  and  rare  views  of  early  days,  has  a full  bibliography,  a good 
index,  and  a quite  complete  list  of  Coulterville  pioneers. 


TALES  OF  THE  PIONEERS : By  W.  A.  Chalfant.  Stanford  Uni- 
versity Press,  (c.d.  1942)  xi  129  pp.  Portrait.  8°  $3.00. 

Adding  another  volume  to  their  already  large  number  of  California 
books,  the  Stanford  University  Press  gives  us  this  interesting  collection 
of  tales  of  the  Owens-Inyo  country  by  the  pioneer  editor  of  Owens 
Valley,  William  A.  Chalfant,  who  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  in  the  Owens  Valley,  and  has  been  editor  of  two  of  its  newspapers 
for  fifty-five  years  without  a break. 

Tales  of  the  Pioneers  might  well  be  called  “Folk-Lore  East  of  the 
Sierras” — but  aside  from  the  ludicrous — the  author  gives  us  much 
history  of  the  old  towns  of  Bodie,  Pioche,  Lundy,  Bennetville,  and 
other  towns,  now  almost  forgotten,  and  he  gives  us  an  introduction 
to  many  of  the  actors  of  the  early  days,  and  to  some  not  so  early. 

Chalfant  tells  the  story  of  Kernville,  and  the  chapters  devoted  to 
the  rise  and  decline  of  the  interesting  and  once  lively  spot;  to  “Mile 
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High  Mono  Lake,”  and  the  “Lost  Cement  Mines  of  Mammoth”  are 
valuable  contributions  to  California  history. 

This  book  is  most  interesting,  and  it  is  with  regret  that  we  must 
note  one  deplorable  mis-statement  that  has  been  made— no  doubt 
through  inadvertance — when  the  author  states  on  page  12,  that  Dave 
Nagle  (Neagle)  killed  Justice  Stephen  J.  Field,  whereas  Justice  Field 
died  quietly  among  friends  in  his  Washington  home  years  after  Neagle 
had  probably  saved  his  life  by  shooting  notorious  Judge  Terry,  who 
had  vowed  to  avenge  “his  honor”  against  Field. 

Tales  of  the  Pioneers  is  the  fourth  valuable  contribution  to  California 
history  by  William  A.  Chalfant,  following  his  Story  of  Inyo , a classic, 
Outposts  of  Civilization,  and  Death  Valley : The  Facts. 

Stanford  University  Press  is  to  be  complimented  on  the  pleasing 
typography  and  format  of  the  book. 


SPECIAL  PUBLICATIONS 


No.  i The  California  Overland  Express,  the  Longest  Stage-ride 
in  the  World,  by  William  Tallack.  With  an  introduc- 
tion by  Carl  I.  Wheat,  and  a check-list  of  published 
material  by  J.  Gregg  Layne.  (Published  in  1935,  a re- 
print from  the  Quarterly  for  June  and  September,  1935, 
Vol.  XVII,  Nos.  2 and  3.) 

( Out  of  Print) 

REPRINTS  OF  MAPS  AND  DOCUMENTS 

No.  1.  Lieutenant  E.  O.  C.  Ord’s  map  of  the  “Ciudad  de  Los 
Angeles”  of  1840,  reproduced  on  heavy  paper,  suitable 
for  framing,  from  the  Quarterly  for  December,  1935. 
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The  Editor’s  Page 

Some  time  ago  Professor  Taggart,  Dean  of  Men  of  San  Mateo 
Junior  College  submitted  a highly  interesting  paper  on  the  Silver 
Republican  Club,  formed  in  Los  Angeles  before  the  McKinley-Bryan 
Campaign  for  the  presidency  in  1896.  This  club  upset  the  political 
apple-cart  in  southern  California,  and  while  it  achieved  no  lasting 
results,  its  efforts  made  interesting  local  history.  We  are  publishing 
Professor  Taggart’s  article  in  this  issue  of  The  Quarterly. 

Since  writing  the  history  of  this  memorable  effort  to  effect  bi- 
metallism Taggart  has  entered  the  service  and  is  now  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Taggart  of  the  United  States  Navy.  The  story  of  the  Silver 
Republican  Club  brought  to  your  editor’s  mind  another  political 
movement  that  started  in  Los  Angeles — The  Lincoln-Roosevelt  League, 
among  whose  accomplishments  was  the  successful  overthrow  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  domination  of  politics  in  the  state  of  California.  It 
was  thought  well  to  include  the  history,  too,  of  this  far  reaching  move- 
ment in  this  issue  of  The  Quarterly. 

The  full  story  of  the  Lincoln-Roosevelt  League — a movement  that 
Dr.  John  Walton  Caughey  states,  in  his  excellent  history  of  California, 
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“is  still  the  high  water  mark  in  California’s  record  of  political  achieve- 
ment”— has  never  before  been  put  into  print. 

The  real  founders  of  the  Lincoln-Roosevelt,  back  in  1907,  were  two 
young  newspaper  reporters;  Chester  H.  Rowell  and  Edward  A. 
Dickson. 

These  two  men,  after  thirty-six  years,  are  still  active  in  the  civil  and 
business  life  of  the  state — and  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  their  lives 
have  paralleled  in  many  lines  since  they  started  that  great  political 
upheavel  in  California.  Both  these  men  were  newspaper  reporters  in 
early  life;  both  studied  and  were  honored  in  foreign  lands;  both  be- 
came publishers  of  influential  newspapers — Rowell  published  the 
Fresno  Republican  from  1898  until  1920,  while  Dickson  owned  the 
Los  Angeles  Evening  Express  from  1919  until  1931;  both  men  have 
been  honored  by  appointment  to  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  upon  which  board  they  both  still  hold  positions; 
and  both  have  continuously  received  many  distinguished  honors. 

Chester  Rowell  has  remained  in  newspaper  work,  at  present 
affiliated  with  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  as  an  editorial  writer. 
Dickson  still  gives  much  of  his  time  to  civic  duties,  being  at  present  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  the  Water  and  Power  Bureau  of  Los  Angeles, 
and  is  actively  interested  in  the  financial  world. 

Full  credit  goes  to  these  two  outstanding  men  for  the  founding  of 
the  Lincoln-Roosevelt  League  in  California. 

J.  Gregg  Layne, 

Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board. 
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The  Lincoln-Roosevelt  League 
Its  Origin  and  Accomplishments 


By  J.  GREGG  LAYNE 


The  Lincoln-Roosevelt  League  was  a reform  movement 
launched  in  the  Spring  of  igoj — a movement  within  the 
Republican  party — to  smash  the  Southern  Pacific  domination 
of  the  political  and  economic  affairs  of  the  State  of  California. 


It  is  doubtful  if  American  history  furnishes  an  example  of  a 
more  spectacular  or  a more  important  political  reform  movement  than 
that  launched  in  California,  back  in  1907,  by  the  Lincoln-Roosevelt 
League. 

The  movement  was  not  confined  to  a single  city,  but  was  state- 
wide in  scope.  It  overthrew  one  of  the  most  powerful  corporation- 
political  organizations  in  history;  and  its  surprising  victory  in  1910 
formed  the  basis  for  the  great  Progressive  Party  that  swept  over  the 
nation  in  1912. 

Commenting  on  the  remarkable  victory  of  the  Lincoln-Roosevelt 
League  in  the  1910  gubernatorial  campaign,  Rockwell  D.  Hunt,  in 
his  History  of  California , says:  “The  Lincoln-Roosevelt  League  had 
succeeded  almost  instantly  in  accomplishing  what  neither  Republicans 
nor  Democrats  had  been  able  to  do  in  a generation.” 

And  the  historian  Robert  Glass  Cleland,  likewise  discussing  the 
outcome  of  the  1910  election,  comments:  “The  Lincoln-Roosevelt 
League  fulfilled  its  pledge,  and  California  began  another  stage  of  her 
political  career  as  an  American  state.” 

The  Men  Who  Started  It 

In  searching  for  the  origin  of  this  remarkable  movement,  we  trace 
back  to  the  year  1907,  when  two  young  newspapermen  sat  at  their 
reportorial  desks  in  the  senate  chamber  of  the  California  Legislature 
and  surveyed  with  ill-concealed  contempt  the  bold  and  brazen  oper- 
ations of  the  crew  of  railroad-controlled  legislators. 

Before  them  were  the  men  presumed  to  be  the  representatives  of 
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the  people  of  the  proud  commonwealth  of  California;  actually,  most 
of  them  were  mere  puppets  of  the  powerful  S.  P.  Railroad — arrogant 
and  venal. 

The  two  correspondents  made  a vow — to  clean  up  the  political 
mess  and  try  to  restore  the  plundered  government  to  the  people  of 
the  state. 

That  was  a big  assignment,  and  required  a high  degree  of  patriotic 
purpose,  plus  courage  and  leadership.  The  future  was  soon  to  know 
how  well  those  qualities  were  united  in  these  youthful  crusaders. 

A few  years  later,  when  the  Lincoln-Roosevelt  League  had  swept 
the  state  in  its  victorious  1910  campaign,  that  veteran  political  com- 
mentator, Samuel  G.  Blythe,  writing  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of 
January  7th,  1911,  declared  that  “the  achievement  stands  out  as  one 
of  the  first  magnitude  in  American  politics.”  He  wrote: 

In  a movement  like  this,  individuals  are  not  to  be  singled  out 
for  credit,  for  it  was  an  uprising;  but,  so  far  as  I can  learn, 
the  initial  steps  and  the  first  agitation  that  lead  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  League  was  taken  at  Sacramento  by  Edward  A. 
Dickson,  the  legislative  correspondent  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Express,  and  Chester  H.  Rowell,  editor  of  the  Fresno 
Republican. 

Decades  of  Political  Tyranny 

It  is  difficult  for  anyone  not  familiar  with  California  at  the  turn 
of  the  century  to  form  any  real  picture  of  how  completely  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  had  fastened  its  grip  upon  practically  every  phase 
of  life  in  the  state.  It  made  and  unmade  governors;  placed  its  favor- 
ites upon  the  judicial  bench;  named  United  States  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives as  suited  a passing  whim  or  need.  It  imposed  freight  and 
passenger  rates  on  the  terse  formula — “all  the  traffic  will  bear.” 

For  all  practical  purposes,  California  constituted  for  the  railroad 
a private  principality,  the  Southern  Pacific  having  grown  to  greatness 
through  the  construction  of  its  great  cross-country  transportation  sys- 
tem. Collis  P.  Huntington  and  associates  had  created  a vast  empire 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  they  early  decided  to  retain  it  politically  as 
a sort  of  adjunct  to  their  railroad  business.  Governmentally,  econ- 
omically and  even  socially  the  S.  P.’s  power  gradually  stretched  from 
one  end  of  the  state  to  the  other.  Its  control  became  absolute;  its 
methods  ruthless;  its  word  law. 

For  several  decades,  sporadic  efforts  had  been  made  to  break  the 
railroad’s  strangle-hold  on  the  state,  but  each  effort  had  ended  in 
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defeat  and  increased  discouragement.  The  few  intrepid  souls  who,  on 
occasions,  had  ventured  to  challenge  the  railroad  colossus  had  been 
effectively  and  permanently  liquidated. 

Famous  Santa  Cruz  Convention 

The  full  strength  of  the  mighty  railroad  machine  was  on  display 
at  the  famous  Republican  State  Convention  held  at  Santa  Cruz  in 
1906.  That  convention  was  called  to  nominate  candidates  for  governor 
and  other  state  officers.  Well  over  a majority  of  the  delegates  came 
there  on  “passes”  furnished  by  the  S.  P.;  rooms  and  meals  were  pro- 
vided at  the  swank  hotel.  They  were  definitely  “guests”  of  the  rail- 
road; and  although  they  wore  no  brand,  their  ownership  was  un- 
questioned. They  were  brought  there  to  put  through  the  S.  P.  pro- 
gram— and  they  did. 

The  S.  P.  bosses  were  in  complete  control,  operating,  however, 
with  Abe  Ruef,  the  wily,  shrewd  little  grafter  who  headed  the  San 
Francisco  delegation.  The  following  year  Ruef  was  indicted  by 
Francis  J.  Heney,  finally  winding  up  his  meteoric  career  in  the  pen- 
itentiary. But  at  this  memorable  convention — memorable  for  its  cor- 
ruption and  its  arrogance — Ruef  was  one  of  the  real  powers.  He 
played  the  railroad’s  political  game,  but  exacted  a heavy  price  for  his 
services  rendered. 

The  S.  P.  had  early  designated  Congressman  James  N.  Gillett  as 
its  choice  for  governor,  and  his  nomination  was  vociferously  endorsed 
by  the  convention.  That  night  a ratification  dinner  was  held,  at  which 
a very  famous  picture  of  the  celebrants  was  taken.  That  picture  be- 
came unique  in  the  political  annals  of  California.  The  dinner  was 
given  by  Major  Frank  McLaughlin,  former  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican State  Committee.  There  were  eleven  guests,  and  the  picture  was 
taken  with  “Herrin’s  Cabinet”  clustered  around  the  seated  host, 
McLaughlin,  and  his  “star”  guest,  Abe  Ruef.  Standing  directly  be- 
hind Ruef,  and  with  his  hand  resting  lovingly  on  the  little  boss’s 
shoulder,  was  the  convention’s  nominee  for  governor,  James  N. 
Gillett.  Other  celebrities  in  that  dinner  picture  were:  Warren  Porter, 
nominee  for  lieutenant  governor;  Justice  F.  W.  Henshaw  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Supreme  Court;  Walter  Parker,  S.  P.  minor  boss  and  lobbyist 
and  George  Patton,  S.  P.  lobbyist  chief. 

Ruef  subsequently  admitted,  in  the  trial  following  his  indictment 
for  graft,  that  he  was  paid  $14,000  for  the  delivery  of  the  San  Francisco 
delegation  to  Herrin’s  “Gillett-for-Governor”  program. 

That  memorable  picture  was  utilized  by  the  Lincoln-Roosevelt 
League  in  the  1910  campaign  with  terrific  effect;  it  was  enlarged  and 
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placed  on  billboards  all  over  the  State  under  the  heading,  “The  Shame 
of  California.” 

In  passing,  it  might  be  interesting  to  interpolate  that  this  was  the 
last  of  the  boss-controlled  nominating  conventions  held  in  California. 
The  next  state  election  for  Governor,  that  of  1910,  was  held  under  the 
direct  primary. 

The  igoy  Legislature 

Gillett  was  of  course  elected  governor,  and  when  the  Legislature 
assembled  in  Sacramento  in  January  of  1907,  the  S.  P.  machine  was  in 
complete  control.  The  bosses  were  arrogant  and  unashamed.  Abe 
Ruef  frequently  attended  sessions,  sitting  at  the  side  of  his  henchmen 
on  the  Senate  floor.  “Sinch  bills”  filled  the  docket,  and  graft-soliciting 
legislators  dominated  the  committees  in  both  Houses.  A minority  of 
the  senators  and  assemblymen  sought  to  check  the  orgie  of  graft,  but 
they  were  hopelessly  outnumbered. 

That  was  the  condition  of  affairs  at  the  State  Capitol  which  had 
aroused  the  indignation  and  resentment  of  Rowell  and  Dickson. 
Following  a series  of  conferences  between  these  two  newspaper  men, 
there  evolved  a determination  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  launching 
some  sort  of  a state-wide  organization  that  would  strive  to  lessen  the 
corrupting  influences  exercised  by  the  railroad  political  machine. 

In  Los  Angeles,  a year  before,  Dickson,  through  his  newspaper, 
had  initiated  a non-partisan  fight  against  the  local  Southern  Pacific 
machine.  Associated  with  him  were  three  other  young  and  fearless 
reformers,  Russ  Avery,  Marshall  Stimson,  and  Meyer  Lissner.  This 
quartet  supplied  the  people  with  leadership  of  rare  courage  and 
honesty  of  purpose,  combined  with  political  wisdom  and  sagacity. 

They  had  organized  a non-partisan  movement,  nominated  a com- 
plete list  of  candidates  for  various  city  offices  and  carried  on  a sledge- 
hammer, pounding  campaign  through  the  editorial  and  news  columns 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Express — a newspaper  that  wielded  a great  power 
and  of  which  Dickson  was  destined  to  become,  some  fourteen  years 
later,  the  owner  and  editor. 

The  young  reformers  won  a spectacular  victory,  following  an  in- 
tensely bitter  campaign;  particularly  bitter,  because  the  entrenched 
interests,  political  and  commercial,  were  fighting  for  the  retention  of 
their  special  privileges.  They  lost  the  contest  for  mayor,  but  their 
ticket  was  victorious  in  twenty-one  of  the  twenty-three  offices  on  the 
ballot.  It  constituted  one  of  the  nation’s  most  significant  municipal 
reform  victories. 

Recalling  the  singular  success  so  recently  achieved  by  the  Los 
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Angeles  leaders,  Rowell  suggested  that  Dickson  undertake  to  enlist 
his  southern  colleagues  in  a state-wide  campaign  against  the  railroad, 
while  he,  Rowell,  would  endeavor  to  stir  up  interest  among  northern 
editors  and  businessmen. 

Shortly  thereafter  the  proposal  was  laid  before  the  southern  group. 
At  first  there  was  reluctance  to  take  on  so  formidable  a crusade,  but 
it  was  finally  agreed  to  attend  a formal  conference  to  consider  the 
feasibility  of  the  proposed  movement,  provided  Rowell  and  Dickson 
were  able  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  leaders  in  other  parts  of  the 
state. 

With  that  assurance,  Dickson  directed  a letter  to  a number  of 
editors  of  influential  newspapers,  inviting  them  to  a conference  to  be 
held  in  Los  Angeles.  The  following  letter  to  Editor  Hocking  of  the 
Modesto  Herald  was  the  form  of  invitation: 


Evening  Express 
Los  Angeles,  California 
May  6,  1907 


Mr.  T.  C.  Hocking, 

Publisher,  Herald, 

Modesto,  California. 

Dear  Mr.  Hocking:  Encouraged  by  the  success  that  attended  the  fight 
made  against  the  Southern  Pacific  machine  in  the  recent  Los  Angeles 
municipal  election,  it  has  been  suggested  that  a state  conference  be 
called  to  consider  extending  the  fight  to  the  state  at  large. 

Will  you  join  such  a conference?  It  will  be  a bitter  contest,  of  course, 
but  it  must  be  faced  some  day  if  the  people  of  California  are  ever  to 
regain  their  political  and  economical  independence. 

The  Legislature  at  Sacramento  this  year  witnessed  the  most  brazen  and 
ruthless  manipulation  of  Herrin’s  lieutenants.  They  seemed  determined 
to  violate  every  standard  of  political  decency.  Bad  as  past  sessions  of  the 
Legislature  may  have  been,  that  of  1907  rises  to  new  heights  of  infamy. 

As  good  citizens  we  cannot  permit  this  state  of  affairs  to  continue 
without  protest.  California  must  be  made  free.  Of  course  it  will  take  a 
long,  tough  fight.  We  of  today  may  not  accomplish  much,  but  at  least 
we  can  let  the  rascals  know  that  a voice  of  protest  has  at  last  been 
raised — a protest  that  can  be  made  audible  from  one  end  of  the  state  to 
the  other. 


The  tentative  date  of  the  conference  is  May  21st.  I will  acquaint  you 
with  the  exact  time  and  place  later.  In  the  meantime,  please  let  me  have 
your  reaction  to  such  a conference;  and  if  you  approve,  your  assurances 
to  be  present. 

It  is  hard  to  get  a movement  like  this  actually  started.  But  all  it  needs 
is  a few  determined  men;  the  people  will  rally  to  our  support  when  they 
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see  that  we  mean  business.  I am  personally  convinced  that  the  time  to 
organize  is  now. 

Sincerely, 

Edward  A.  Dickson 

There  was  no  hesitance  or  equivocation  in  Editor  Hocking’s  reply. 
He  wrote: 

The  Herald 
Modesto,  California 
May  io,  1907 

E.  A.  Dickson,  Esq., 

The  Express,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Dear  Sir: 

I have  your  favor  of  the  6th  instant  and  wish  to  say  that  I will  join 
heartily  in  the  movement  you  indicate.  I believe  the  time  is  ripe  and 
that  the  reform  can  be  accomplished.  I shall  be  pleased  to  attend  the 
meeting  referred  to  and  await  notice  of  the  time  and  place. 

Sincerely, 

T.  C.  Hocking. 

Irving  Martin,  editor  of  the  Stockton  Record,  expressed  regret  that 
he  could  not  attend  (he  was  later  able  to  make  arrangements  and 
actually  did  attend)  owing  to  an  important  election  on  the  same  day. 
But  he  wrote  Dickson  as  follows: 

I will  say  that  the  movement  has  my  hearty  sympathy  and  will  have 
my  full  co-operation.  As  I understand,  a subsequent  meeting  is  to  be 
held  some  place  in  Central  California  and  at  that  time  and  place  I shall 
endeavor  to  be  present.  Recent  developments  in  San  Francisco  are 
decidedly  for  the  good  of  the  cause.  The  movement  ought  to  succeed. 
Certainly  California  is  sorely  in  need  of  this  very  thing. 

Hon.  A.  B.  Nye,  state  controller,  expressed  himself  as  whole- 
heartedly for  the  idea,  and  wrote: 

I trust  at  the  conference  in  Los  Angeles  sufficient  time  will  be  taken 
to  discuss  thoroughly  the  whole  political  situation  in  this  state  and  what 
can  best  be  done  to  improve  it.  I presume  that  the  relation  of  California 
to  the  next  Presidential  campaign  and  the  election  of  a reform  Legisla- 
ture will  be  the  leading  topics,  and  now  is  the  time  to  begin  organizing 
and  working  for  results  in  both  directions. 

California  is  waiting  to  be  redeemed  from  the  curse  of  machine  and 
graft  politics,  which  has  borne  heavily  upon  us  for  thirty  years.  Recent 
events  hold  out  the  hope  that  the  better  day  so  long  deferred  is  about  to 
dawn,  but  in  order  that  mere  opportunity  may  be  turned  into  reali- 
zation it  will  be  necessary  to  fight  a vigorous  campaign  of  education  by 
means  of  publicity  and  agitation. 
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In  such  a campaign  I desire  to  serve  as  a volunteer  in  the  ranks,  and  I 
shall  be  ready  to  report  for  service  when  needed. 

Assemblyman  W.  F.  Chandler,  of  Fresno,  probably  the  strongest 
man  on  the  floor  of  the  Assembly,  was  unable  to  be  present,  but 
pledged  himself  to  a “fight  to  the  finish.”  He  wrote: 

I am  cordially  in  support  of  any  movement  that  will  assist  in 
purifying  the  politics  of  this  state  and  believe,  as  you  state,  that  this  is 
an  opportune  time  to  organize.  In  my  opinion  some  of  the  lobbyists 
that  hung  around  Sacramento  last  winter  are  just  as  guilty  as  Ruef,  and 
had  the  Sacramento  grand  jury  been  composed  of  such  men  as  Heney 
they  would  have  indicted  some  of  them. 

I will  be  glad  to  keep  in  touch  with  your  work  in  Los  Angeles  and  if 
possible  assist  you. 

Editor  McPhee,  of  the  Santa  Ana  Blade,  left  no  doubt  as  to  his 
willingness  to  throw  in  his  newspaper  influence  with  the  projected 
movement. 

Replying  to  your  favor  will  say,  as  chief  owner  and  manager 
of  the  Blade,  that  this  paper  will  heartily  favor  such  a movement  as 
you  refer  to.  More,  the  Blade  will  stand  or  fall  by  it,  so  convinced  are 
we  of  the  necessity  of  such  a move,  if  the  Republican  party  of  California 
is  to  represent  the  people  of  the  State  of  California. 

The  writer,  however,  cannot  be  with  you  on  Tuesday  evening  having 
already  arranged  to  go  north  tonight.  Count  the  Blade  in,  however. 

A.  J.  Pillsbury  was  one  of  the  most  dynamic  editorial  writers  of 
that  period.  He  was  then  the  editor  of  the  Sacramento  Union,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  influential  newspapers  in  the  state.  His  letter 
read: 

I have  delayed  writing  until  now  because  I could  not  be  sure 
of  being  with  you  on  the  13th,  but  now  I think  I shall  be  there  without 
doubt.  I think  that  perhaps  Col.  E.  A.  Forbes  himself,  owner  of  the 
paper,  might  attend  if  invited  and  he  would  be  a valuable  man.  I think 
it  would  be  good  to  have  Irving  Martin  of  the  Stockton  Record  there, 
and  T.  C.  Hocking,  of  the  Modesto  Herald,  has  always  been  very 
pronounced  in  opposition  to  organized  methods. 

G.  B.  Daniels,  publisher  of  the  Oakland  Enquirer,  heartily  approved 
the  idea  of  launching  an  organized  fight  against  the  railroad,  and 
wrote  Dickson  that  he  would  be  present.  Similar  assurances  came 
from  State  Senator  A.  E.  Boynton,  publisher  of  the  Oroville  Register; 
Col.  Ed  Fletcher  of  San  Diego;  Lincoln  Steffens  of  San  Francisco; 
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Francis  J.  Heney  of  San  Francisco  and  former  Governor  George  C. 
Pardee  of  Oakland. 

Assemblyman  A.  M.  Drew,  anti-machine  legislator  from  Fresno, 
reflected  general  public  sentiment  in  the  following  letter: 

I desire  to  say  that  I am  heartily  and  actively  in  sympathy  with 
this  movement.  I am  confident  that  the  people  of  the  state  will  right  the 
wrongs  that  have  been  perpetrated  if  they  can  be  brought  to  realize  the 
true  conditions,  and  I am  happy  to  note  that  your  paper  has  enlisted  in 
the  warfare. 

It  must  be  a fight  to  the  finish. 

It  is  simply  astonishing  that  the  people  of  this  state  have  submitted  to 
the  arrogant  domination  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
for  as  many  years  as  they  have.  For  the  twenty-five  years  that  I have 
been  particularly  interested  in  the  civic  conditions  of  the  state,  that 
organization  has  virtually  dominated  our  political  life,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  term  of  Governor  Pardee,  and  I am  sorry  to  say  that  he 
did  not  take  the  decided  stand  against  them  that  he  should;  he  at- 
tempted to  placate  rather  than  oust  them  from  control. 

From  the  editorial  rooms  of  the  Fresno  Republican  came  a hur- 
riedly penciled  note  on  office  copy-paper  from  Rowell.  He  wrote: 

Mr.  Edward  A.  Dickson, 

Associate  Editor,  Express,  Los  Angeles. 

Dear  Mr.  Dickson:  Excuse  copy-paper — all  I have  here  and  no  sten- 

ographer at  hand.  I shall  be  in  Los  Angeles  May  21  if  I possibly  can. 

The  only  doubt  depending  on  a contingency  of  which  I have  no  control, 
which  may,  but  probably  will  not,  detain  me  here  at  the  time. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Chester  H.  Rowell. 

There  was  a notable  exception  to  the  favorable  responses  to  the 
letter  of  invitation.  That  was  from  U.  S.  Grant  Jr.  of  San  Diego,  son 
of  former  President  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 

Grant  had  had  his  eye  glued  on  the  United  States  senatorship  from 
California  for  several  years — which  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  his  reluctance  to  join  the  proposed  crusade  against  Herrin,  erst- 
while dispenser  of  senatorial  as  well  as  political  patronage.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  Grant  replied  as  follows: 
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U.  S.  Grant  Jr. 

San  Diego,  California. 

July  22,  1907 

Mr.  Edward  A.  Dickson, 

Los  Angeles,  California. 

Dear  Sir: 

I wish  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  July  20  and  say  that  my  affairs 
prevent  my  taking  an  active  part  in  politics,  and  indeed  would  prevent 
me  from  attending  a meeting  of  any  sort  that  would  take  me  out 
of  town. 

Yours  truly, 

U.  S.  Grant  Jr. 

Grant  was  generally  regarded  as  an  independent  man  politically, 
but  he  was  apparently  not  disposed  to  seek  an  open  quarrel  with 
Herrin,  which  affiliation  with  the  proposed  movement  would  naturally 
imply.  Had  he  joined  the  group,  however  it  is  possible  that  he  might 
have  been  selected  as  their  candidate  for  United  States  Senator  in 
1910 — in  which  case  he  would  have  been  swept  into  office  along  with 
the  balance  of  the  Lincoln-Roosevelt  League  ticket.  As  it  was,  he  never 
realized  his  ambition  to  occupy  a seat  in  the  Senate. 

The  Initial  Meeting 

Some  fifteen  Republican  leaders  responded  to  the  call  for  the 
historic  meeting,  assembled  in  Los  Angeles  on  the  evening  of  May  21, 
1907,  at  Levy’s  Cafe.  Among  those  present  from  the  north  were: 

Chester  H.  Rowell,  Publisher  of  the  Fresno  Republican 
T.  C.  Hocking,  Publisher  of  the  Modesto  Herald 
G.  B.  Daniels,  Publisher  of  the  Oakland  Enquirer 
Irving  Martin,  Publisher  of  the  Stockton  Record 
Col.  E.  A.  Forbes,  Publisher  of  the  Sacramento  Union 
A.  J.  Pillsbury,  Editor  of  the  Sacramento  Union 

From  the  south  those  present  were: 

Robert  N.  Bulla,  Prominent  Attorney 

Harley  W.  Brundige,  Editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Express 

Meyer  Lissner,  Attorney 

Marshall  Stimson,  Attorney 

Edward  A.  Dickson,  Associate  Editor  of  the  Express 

Russ  Avery,  Attorney 

Dr.  John  R.  Haynes,  Philanthropist 

S.  C.  Graham,  Oil  Man 

Col.  Ed  Fletcher,  Business  man  of  San  Diego 
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The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Dickson,  who  explained  the 
purpose  of  the  movement  and  told  of  his  correspondence  with  Winston 
Churchill  of  New  Hampshire,  who  had  been  waging  a successful  state- 
wide movement  against  crooked  politics  in  that  state.  He  cited 
instances  of  corruption  existing  throughout  California  as  the  result 
of  the  political  domination  by  the  Southern  Pacific  and  declared  that 
this  control  could  be  broken  only  by  a bold,  organized  force  within 
the  Republican  party.  He  believed  that  if  the  men  there  assembled 
would  stand  together  over  the  space  of  ten  or  fifteen  years,  the  hold 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  on  the  politics  of  California  could  be  broken. 

S.  C.  Graham  was  chosen  chairman  and  A.  J.  Pillsbury  secretary 
of  the  meeting.  A general  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  best  method 
of  procedure.  Dickson  suggested  the  calling  of  a larger  meeting  to 
be  held  in  Oakland.  The  suggestion  was  endorsed  and  a committee 
consisting  of  Dickson,  Rowell  and  Daniels  was  named  to  proceed 
with  the  plans  for  such  a meeting. 

Dr.  Haynes  expressed  the  view  that  some  definite  set  of  principles 
ought  to  be  discussed  so  as  to  assist  in  formulating  a platform  of 
principles  for  the  later  meeting.  There  was  a general  concurrence  of 
this  view.  Dr.  Haynes  stated  that  the  most  essential  set  of  principles 
to  incorporate  into  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California  would  be  the 
Initiative,  the  Referendum  and  Recall.  Lissner,  Stimson  and  Martin 
spoke  in  favor  of  these  instruments  of  direct  legislation,  while  Rowell, 
Bulla  and  Forbes  cautioned  against  a too  early  commitment  on  so 
radical  an  issue.  After  extended  debate,  however,  in  which  the  direct 
legislation  benefits  were  pointed  out,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to 
recommend  Dr.  Haynes’  proposal  to  the  forthcoming  meeting. 

Russ  Avery  stressed  the  importance  of  a Direct  Primary  for  Cali- 
fornia as  essential  if  the  people  were  ever  to  elect  unbossed  legislative 
representatives.  Other  measures  discussed  included: 

1.  The  Australian  Short  Ballot. 

2.  Conservation  of  Forests. 

3.  Public  Utility  Rates  Regulation. 

4.  Workmen’s  Compensation. 

5.  Women  Sufferage. 

6.  Minimum  Wage  for  Women. 

7.  A Blue  Sky  Law. 

8.  Legislation  to  outlaw  Race  Track  Gambling  and  Prize 
Fighting. 

The  committee  named  to  determine  the  place  and  date  for  the 
formal  organization  meeting  later  met  and  selected  Oakland  as  the 
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meeting  place  because  of  the  expressed  friendliness  of  Mayor  Mott 
and  the  City  Administrators  of  Oakland.  It  was  first  planned  to 
meet  July  4th,  but  subsequently  this  date  was  found  impractical  and 
the  date  was  finally  fixed  as  August  1,  1907. 

Organization  Effected 

Some  fifty  Republican  leaders  from  every  part  of  California  were 
assembled  at  this  meeting  in  the  old  Metropole  Hotel  at  Oakland. 
In  attendance  were  such  representative  Republican  leaders  as 

Francis  J.  Heney  of  San  Francisco 

Marshall  Hale  of  San  Francisco 

Charles  S.  Wheeler  of  San  Francisco 

Mayor  Frank  K.  Mott  of  Oakland 

Former  Governor  Geo.  C.  Pardee  of  Oakland 

Guy  C.  Earl  of  Oakland 

Arthur  H.  Breed  of  Oakland 

W.  R.  Davis  of  Oakland 

Chester  H.  Rowell  of  Fresno 

W.  F.  Chandler  of  Fresno 

A.  M.  Drew  of  Fresno 

Ralph  W.  Bull  of  Eureka 

Clinton  L.  White  of  Sacramento 

Lincoln  Steffens  of  Sacramento 

Robert  A.  Waring  of  Sacramento 

Frank  R.  Devlin  of  Vallejo 

George  W.  Marston  of  San  Diego 

Edgar  A.  Luce  of  San  Diego 

Col.  Ed  Fletcher  of  San  Diego 

Former  U.  S.  Senator  Thomas  R.  Bard  of  Ventura 

John  M.  Eshleman  of  Imperial  County 

Harley  W.  Brundige  of  Los  Angeles 

Meyer  Lissner  of  Los  Angeles 

Edward  A.  Dickson  of  Los  Angeles 

Marshall  Stimson  of  Los  Angeles 

Russ  Avery  of  Los  Angeles 

Judge  Waldo  M.  York  of  Los  Angeles 

S.  C.  Graham  of  Los  Angeles 

Dr.  John  R.  Haynes  of  Los  Angeles 

W.  J.  Hunsaker  of  Los  Angeles 

A.  J.  Wallace  of  Los  Angeles 

John  W.  Kemp  of  Los  Angeles 
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Judge  Waldo  M.  York,  of  Los  Angeles,  was  elected  chairman  and 
Robert  A.  Waring,  of  Sacramento,  secretary. 

As  the  result  of  an  all-day  session,  the  Lincoln-Roosevelt  League 
was  formally  launched,  with  Frank  R.  Devlin  as  president  and  Chester 
H.  Rowell  secretary.  Rowell  consented  to  accept  the  responsibility 
of  organization  chairman  and  Dickson  was  named  director  of  pub- 
licity. A platform  was  drawn  up  as  follows: 

The  emancipation  of  the  Republican  party  in  California  from 
domination  by  the  political  bureau  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  and  allied  interests,  and  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  state  committee  to  that  end. 

The  selection  of  delegates  to  the  next  Republican  National 
Convention  pledged  to  the  nomination  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt for  President,  or  should  his  nomination  for  any  reason 
become  impossible,  then  to  vote  for  the  candidate  known  to 
be  truly  committed  to,  and  identified  with,  his  policies,  and 
to  oppose  the  nomination  of  any  reactionary  styled  “safe  and 
sane”  by  the  great  corporate  interests. 

The  election  of  a free,  honest  and  capable  legislature,  truly 
representative  of  the  common  interest  of  the  people  of 
California. 

The  pledging  of  all  delegates  to  conventions  against  the 
iniquitous  practice  of  “trading”  whereby  political  bosses 
effect  nominations  by  bargain  and  sale,  and  the  enactment 
of  legislation  penalizing  such  practices. 

The  enactment  by  the  next  legislature  of  such  laws  as  will 
give  voters  an  advisory  voice  in  the  election  of  United  States 
Senators  until  such  time  as  an  amendment  to  the  national 
constitution  shall  make  that  voice  direct  and  absolute,  which 
amendment  we  favor. 

The  pledging  of  candidates  for  the  legislature  to  the  enact- 
ment of  such  primary  election  law  as  shall  afford  the  party 
voter  a direct  voice  in  the  selection  of  party  candidates. 

The  high  character  of  the  men  assembled  at  the  Oakland  meeting 
left  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  railroad  leaders  that  at  long  last 
popular  indignation  against  political  misrule  had  crystalized  into 
action. 

At  first  the  railroad-controlled  press  adopted  the  policy  of  treating 
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the  new  political  movement  with  ridicule;  but  as  the  strength  of  the 
Lincoln-Roosevelt  League  grew  this  policy  changed  to  bitter  attack 
against  motives  and  objectives  of  the  League. 

Strong  Press  Support 

However,  the  League  had  more  than  sufficient  means  of  defense 
and  counterattack.  More  than  half  of  the  newspapers  of  the  state 
actively  supported  the  League  and  assailed  corrupt  railroad  tactics 
with  unrelenting  fury. 

This  formidable  battery  of  League  newspapers  included  the  Los 
Angeles  Express,  San  Francisco  Call , San  Francisco  Bulletin,  Oakland 
Enquirer,  the  Sacramento  Bee,  Sacramento  Union,  Stockton  Record, 
Fresno  Republican,  Tulare  Register,  Bakersfield  Echo,  Berkeley 
Gazette,  Berkeley  Independent,  the  Modesto  Herald,  Ventura  Free 
Press,  Riverside  Press,  San  Diego  Sun,  El  Centro  Progress,  Santa  Ana 
Blade,  Marysville  Appeal,  Eureka  Times  and  score  of  other  smaller 
but  strategically  located  daily  and  weekly  newspapers. 

In  effect,  it  was  a newspaper-directed  reform  movement;  and  the 
people  of  California  owe  to  the  independent,  fearless  newspapers  of 
the  state  their  final  victory  in  the  great  struggle  for  political  and 
economic  freedom  launched  in  1907. 

The  campaign  proved  to  be  one  of  the  classics  of  American  politics. 
The  erstwhile  astute  political  directorate  met  more  than  its  match  in 
the  group  of  young,  enthusiastic  Lincoln-Roosevelt  League  leaders. 
Political  strategy  moved  up  to  an  all-time  high.  Herrin  and  his  lieu- 
tenants were  outclassed.  The  League  leaders  were  soon  to  show  that 
politics  could  be  both  clean  and  efficient.  A new  standard  of  aggres- 
sive citizenship  was  established. 

State  headquarters  were  established  in  San  Francisco,  Rowell  and 
Dickson  giving  practically  their  full  time — the  first  as  head  of  or- 
ganization and  the  latter  as  director  of  publicity.  At  Los  Angeles 
Meyer  Lissner,  Marshall  Stimson  and  Russ  Avery  constituted  the 
campaign  committee  for  Southern  California.  Lissner,  as  chairman 
proved  to  be  a man  of  remarkable  ability  as  an  organizer. 

With  the  aid  of  a score  or  more  newspapers  actively  supporting 
the  Lincoln-Roosevelt  League,  organization  of  local  clubs  made  rapid 
progress.  In  practically  every  community  leading  men  announced 
their  support  of  the  League,  and  an  enthusiasm  that  had  all  the  char- 
acter of  a real  crusade  swept  over  the  State. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  did  not  take  the  new  organization  long 
to  impress  its  potential  strength  upon  members  of  the  Legislature, 
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formerly  so  arrogant  and  defiant  of  popular  protest.  One  instance 
will  suffice: 

Among  the  newspapers  actively  opposed  to  the  Lincoln-Roosevelt 
League  was  the  Oakland  Tribune.  It  conducted  a weekly  page  on 
politics,  edited  by  “The  Knave.”  Who  the  writer  was  remained  pretty 
much  a mystery,  although  it  was  whispered  about  that  “Ned”  Ham- 
ilton, noted  political  columnist,  penned  much  of  the  material  that 
appeared  under  “The  Knave.” 

In  the  Tribune's  issue  of  November  24,  1907,  “The  Knave”  had 
this  to  say,  as  reflecting  the  general  consternation  of  the  old  guard: 

Word  comes  from  Sacramento  that  the  Lincoln-Roosevelt 
Leaguers  are  very  active  around  the  Legislature  . . . they  have 
been  threatening  members  that  if  they  do  not  come  in  under 
the  League  tent  they  will  be  killed  off  politically  next  fall. 

There  is  no  denying  that  these  threats  have  had  much  effect. 

It  has  been  hard  to  hold  the  old  organization  forces  together. 
Some  of  the  senators,  and  many  of  the  assemblymen,  have 
said  in  excuse  for  breaking  away  from  the  old  control : “The 
League  is  very  powerful  up  my  way,  and  I want  a renom- 
ination next  year.  They  threaten  to  kill  me  off  if  I don’t 
train  with  them  this  session.” 

And  so  the  fight  is  on,  and  is  getting  more  and  more  bitter 
every  day. 

Similar  reactions  were  heard  from  various  sections  of  the  state. 
The  S.  P.  leaders  seemed  helpless  to  stem  the  swiftly  rising  tide  of 
popular  discontent.  Given  a rallying  cause,  the  entire  state  seethed 
with  revolt. 

With  the  Presidential  campaign  only  a few  months  away,  it  was 
at  first  thought  inadvisable  to  attempt  an  open  contest  with  the  power- 
ful Southern  Pacific  machine  at  the  state  convention,  called  for  May 
14,  1908  at  Sacramento.  This  convention  was  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  delegates  to  the  Republican  National  Convention  scheduled 
to  meet  in  Chicago  in  June  of  that  year  to  nominate  a candidate  for 
President. 

As  Primary  elections  for  the  selection  of  members  to  the  state 
convention  were  to  be  held  in  only  a few  places — the  majority  of  the 
delegates  being  hand-picked  by  the  machine — it  was  felt  that  only 
harm  could  come  to  the  new  movement  by  a fruitless  participation 
in  the  pre-convention  campaign.  However,  it  was  finally  decided  to 
proceed  with  the  organization  of  Lincoln-Roosevelt  League  clubs 
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throughout  the  state,  leaving  the  question  open  as  to  when  to  attempt 
a frontal  attack  upon  the  entrenched  Southern  Pacific. 

In  Oakland  and  Berkeley  strength  came  to  the  League  as  a result 
of  local  supervisorial  elections.  Santa  Clara  county  reported  inroads 
into  the  machine  bailiwicks,  and  in  a number  of  the  interior  counties 
League  sentiment  grew  rapidly.  In  San  Francisco  one  of  its  two 
congressional  districts  was  won  by  the  League  forces,  and  a vigorous 
anti-Herrin,  anti-Ruef  campaign  was  soon  under  way. 

League  Captures  Sacramento 

But  the  first  victory  of  major  importance  came  as  a result  of  a 
mayoralty  contest  at  Sacramento,  the  state’s  capital.  Sacramento  was 
where  the  railroad  maintained  its  extensive  repair  shops,  employing 
several  thousand  men.  For  this  reason,  that  city  had  long  been  recog- 
nized as  a natural  stronghold  of  the  Southern  Pacific. 

Learning  that  there  was  to  be  an  election  for  mayor  in  Sacramento, 
Rowell  and  Dickson  visited  that  city  and  succeeded  in  effecting  an 
organization  of  local  leaders,  which  put  up  a candidate  and  made  a 
test  at  the  polls.  Clinton  L.  White,  a prominent  attorney  and  leading 
citizen,  was  drafted  to  make  the  seemingly  hopeless  race  for  mayor. 
To  the  surprise  of  everyone,  he  won,  and  the  Lincoln-Roosevelt  League 
achieved  its  first  clear-cut  victory. 

The  success  at  Sacramento  constituted  the  turning  point  in  the 
political  fortunes  of  the  Lincoln-Roosevelt  League.  Hitherto  the 
League  had  made  only  a fair  showing.  Doubt  was  entertained  of 
any  early  success — or  that  the  movement  would  ever  become  an 
effective,  state-wide  force.  But  the  result  of  the  mayorality  contest 
in  the  Southern  Pacific  stronghold  rocked  the  state.  If  that  could 
happen  in  Sacramento,  anything  might  happen. 

Herrin  rubbed  his  amazed  eyes,  and  issued  an  immediate  call  for 
a conference  of  his  political  lieutenants.  His  citadel  was  now  really 
threatened.  Something  had  to  be  done.  The  Lincoln-Roosevelt  League 
movement  was  no  longer  to  be  ignored.  It  was  a serious,  dangerous 
menace  to  the  railroad’s  age-old  domination. 

Light  For  Taft  Delegation 

One  immediate  result  of  the  Sacramento  victory  was  a decision 
by  the  League  to  go  ahead  and  try  to  secure  delegates  to  the  Repub- 
lican State  Convention,  scheduled  for  May  14,  1908. 

Nationally,  Teddy  Roosevelt  had  announced  that  he  would  not 
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be  a candidate  for  re-election,  but  he  had  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  nomination  would  go  to  William  Howard  Taft.  In  California,  the 
machine  planned  to  send  to  Chicago  an  uninstructed  delegation.  It 
was  not  in  sympathy  with  either  Roosevelt  or  his  Taft  Program. 

The  organization  attitude,  nationally,  was  reflected  by  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  owned  by  M.  H.  de  Young, 
stating  that  Taft’s  name  might  not  even  be  mentioned  in  the  platform, 
it  went  on  to  say: 

There  is  a good  deal  to  be  said  in  favor  of  leaving  the  del- 
egates free  to  cast  their  votes  according  to  their  best  judgment 
in  the  light  of  the  conditions  as  they  find  them  when  they 
reach  the  convention  city. 

The  Lincoln-Roosevelt  League  at  once  demanded  that  the  delega- 
tion from  California  be  formally  instructed  for  Taft.  It  pledged  its 
candidates  to  the  State  Convention  to  support  an  out-and-out  endorse- 
ment of  Teddy’s  administration  and  instruction  for  Taft  as  his  suc- 
cessor. But  the  State  Convention  presented  seemingly  insurmountable 
obstacles.  Of  its  626  delegates,  considerably  less  than  half  were  to  be 
chosen  at  primary  elections;  the  majority  were  to  be  named  outright 
by  machine-controlled  committees. 

Nevertheless,  after  a hectic  campaign,  the  League  found  itself  at 
the  opening  of  the  Convention  within  44  votes  of  control.  The  League 
delegates  thus  became  a distinct  threat  on  the  Convention  floor. 

When  the  contest  for  chairman  of  the  Convention  came  up,  George 
A.  Knight — impassionate  orator  of  the  old  school,  and  an  uncom- 
promising foe  of  the  League — was  nominated  by  the  old  guard;  ex- 
Mayor  W.  R.  Davis  of  Oakland  was  the  League  candidate.  Roll  call 
showed  351  for  Knight  and  275  for  Davis. 

The  temper  of  the  Convention  was  indicated  by  the  thundering 
pronouncement  of  one  of  the  Los  Angeles  League  delegates,  who  in 
replying  to  a taunting  remark  from  the  chairman,  declared:  “We’ll 
fight  you  ’till  Hell  freezes  over — and  then  we’ll  fight  you  on  the  ice.” 

For  the  four  at-large  delegates  to  the  Chicago  Convention,  the 
machine  put  up  George  A.  Knight,  M.  H.  deYoung,  Harrison  Gray 
Otis  and  Judge  Harry  A.  Melvin — the  most  bitter  opponents  of  the 
League  in  the  state. 

The  League  nominated  for  delegates-at-large  former  U.  S.  Senator 
Thomas  H.  Bard,  former  Lieutenant  Governor  Jacob  N.  Neff,  Dr. 
Chester  H.  Rowell  (the  uncle  of  Editor  Chester  H.  Rowell)  and  E.  A. 
Forbes,  publisher  of  the  Sacramento  Union. 

By  clever  maneuvering,  the  League  actually  elected  one  of  its 
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group, — Neff,  who  defeated  Otis  by  the  narrow  margin  of  one  vote — 
297  to  296.  It  also  elected  two  of  its  district  delegates.  This  surprising 
showing  of  the  Lincoln-Roosevelt  League  attracted  attention  through- 
out the  nation.  The  Chicago  Tribune,  for  instance,  editorialized  as 
follows : 

Results  of  the  California  Republican  State  Convention  may 
be  described  as  an  actual  victory  for  the  “Regulars,”  or 
Herrin  machine,  and  a moral  victory  for  the  insurrectionists, 
or  Lincoln-Roosevelt  League. 

The  League’s  vote  on  Chairman  of  the  Convention  was  275  to 
351  for  the  Regulars.  To  appreciate  the  full  force  of  these 
figures,  however,  it  should  be  known  that  the  County  Com- 
mittees— of  course,  parts  of  the  Herrin  machine — had  the  ap- 
pointment of  393  delegates.  Thus  the  League  is  seen  to  have 
gained  even  from  that  number,  and  to  have  carried  every- 
where else. 

The  old  guard,  thoroughly  frightened  by  the  rising  tide  of  popular 
resentment,  at  once  sought  to  placate  the  voters  by  adopting  a platform 
praising  the  Roosevelt  administration.  It  also  “instructed”  the  dele- 
gates to  vote  for  Taft. 


League  Strength  Grows 

The  Lincoln-Roosevelt  League  was  now  an  admittedly  formidable 
antagonist.  Henceforth  it  was  a force  definitely  to  be  reckoned  with. 
Also,  its  hand  began  to  loom  menacingly  in  the  approaching  1910 
gubernatorial  election. 

Fearing  defeat  at  the  polls,  Governor  Gillett  early  let  it  be  known 
that  he  would  not  seek  reelection.  U.  S.  Senator  Frank  P.  Flint  of 
Los  Angeles — the  same  who  had  publicly  credited  “boss”  Walter 
Parker  with  responsibility  for  his  election  four  years  previous — like- 
wise bowed  himself  out  of  the  political  arena. 

With  the  S.  P.’s  political  morale  badly  shattered,  its  control  over 
its  own  organization  rapidly  weakened.  For  the  first  time,  Herrin 
was  hesitating  and  timid.  Too  long  he  withheld  his  fiat  for  a suc- 
cessor to  Governor  Gillett.  Under  the  old  convention  system  he 
would  have  had  no  embarrassment;  but  the  new,  League-fostered 
direct  primary  was  a new  experiment  for  the  “Warwick  of  California.” 

As  Herrin  hesitated,  various  of  the  old  guard  politicians  projected 
themselves  into  the  approaching  gubernatorial  campaign,  each  hoping 
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by  early  announcement  to  preempt  the  field  and  thus  force  Herrin’s 
designation  as  the  regular  organization  candidate. 

Secretary  of  State  Charles  F.  Curry  was  the  first  to  throw  his 
broad-brimmed  hat  into  the  political  ring.  He  had  a good  record  as 
secretary  of  state,  had  a host  of  personal  friends  over  the  state — and 
felt  himself  entitled  to  promotion.  But  Herrin  was  not  always  sure 
of  Curry,  and  withheld  his  approval.  Curry,  nevertheless  went  for- 
ward on  his  own  responsibility — encouraged  by  adroit  state- wide  pub- 
licity provided  by  the  League  newspapers. 

Next  came  the  announcement  of  the  candidacy  of  Alden  Anderson, 
a former  speaker  of  the  Assembly.  He  was  generally  accepted  as 
Herrin’s  real  choice,  but  Herrin’s  magic  seemed  to  lack  potency.  On 
several  occasions  it  looked  as  if  Anderson  would  withdraw  and  leave 
the  field  open  to  Curry,  but  his  drooping  cause  was  periodically 
revived  by  wide-spread  publicity,  much  of  which  was  unmistakably 
supplied  by  the  League  press.  Anderson  finally  became  convinced 
of  at  least  a fighting  chance,  and  announcement  was  accordingly 
made  that  he  would  stay  in  the  race  for  governor  until  the  last  ballot 
was  counted. 

Two  other  candidates,  each  with  a substantial  following,  also 
entered.  One  was  Phil  Stanton,  former  speaker  of  the  Assembly;  an- 
other, Nathan  Ellery,  state  engineer.  Each  had  a considerable  strength, 
particularly  in  the  so-called  “cow-counties” — south  of  the  Tehachapi. 
Each  unwittingly  served  the  League’s  plan  of  splitting  up  the  regular 
Republican  organization. 

League  Puts  Up  A Tic\et 

Early  in  1910  a series  of  conferences  were  held  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Lincoln-Roosevelt  League.  It  was  decided  to  enter 
a full  ticket  at  the  Republican  Primary  in  August. 

Chief  interest,  of  course,  centered  on  the  quest  for  a candidate  for 
governor.  Various  names  were  canvassed,  including  those  of  Francis 
J.  Heney,  the  great  graft  prosecutor,  Mayor  Mott  of  Oakland,  Harris 
Weinstock,  merchant  of  Sacramento,  State  Senator  Charles  M.  Bel- 
shaw  from  Contra  Costa  and  Hiram  W.  Johnson,  dynamic  orator  and 
prominent  San  Francisco  lawyer. 

Finally,  a ticket  was  announced,  amid  state-wide  public  acclaim, 
headed  by  the  following: 

For  Governor:  Hiram  W.  Johnson  of  San  Francisco 
For  Lieut.  Governor:  A.  J.  Wallace  of  Los  Angeles 
For  U.  S.  Senator:  Judge  John  D.  Works  of  Los  Angeles 
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The  machine  was  unable  to  concentrate  on  one  candidate,  as 
Curry,  Anderson,  Stanton  and  Ellery  each  had  sufficiently  strong 
personal  following  to  stimulate  each  with  hope  of  victory  in  a crowded 
field. 

Thus  the  League  candidate  entered  the  contest  with  the  opposition 
divided  among  four  candidates. 

Johnson’s  campaign  was  admittedly  one  of  the  most  spectacular 
campaigns  ever  witnessed  in  any  state. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  an  overstatement  to  describe  the  Hiram 
Johnson  of  the  1910  campaign  as  probably  the  greatest  platform  orator 
that  the  country  had  ever  produced.  Certainly  no  leader  within  the 
memory  of  men  then  living  could  recall  his  equal.  His  sincerity,  his 
heart-appealing  eloquence,  his  power  of  invective,  his  ability  to  arouse 
emotions  either  of  pathos  or  humor;  and,  above  all,  his  terrifically 
inspired  message  for  political  freedom — these  combined  to  make  him 
a candidate  fitted  to  transform  the  most  lethargic  citizen  into  a virile 
fighting  foe  of  corrupt  political  domination. 

Johnson  won,  although  he  did  not  receive  a majority  of  the  votes 
cast.  The  League’s  strategy  of  helping  to  keep  the  opposition  divided 
among  four  candidates  contributed  materially  to  the  final  victory.  The 
vote  stood: 

For  Hiram  W.  Johnson,  101,000 
For  his  four  opponents,  114,000 

Johnson  carried  with  him  to  victory  practically  the  entire  Lincoln- 
Roosevelt  League  ticket.  The  Southern  Pacific  political  machine  was 
thoroughly  and  completely  smashed. 

In  the  general  election,  held  on  November  3,  1910,  the  railroad 
tried  to  throw  its  support  to  Theodore  A.  Bell,  the  democratic  nom- 
inee. The  effort  was  fruitless,  however,  and  Johnson  won  by  a de- 
cisive majority,  the  vote  being: 

Johnson,  177,191 
Bell,  i54>835 


The  League  Is  Victorious 

Thus  the  fight,  launched  by  the  Lincoln-Roosevelt  League  three 
short  years  before,  ended  in  complete  triumph.  Forty  years  of  misrule, 
of  political  servitude  and  subservience  was  ended. 

Because  of  its  nation-wide  significance,  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
sent  its  brilliant  writer,  Samuel  G.  Blythe  to  the  Pacific  Coast  to  get 
the  real  story  of  the  greatest  political  crusade  of  the  past  fifty  years. 
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In  its  issue  of  January  7,  1911,  in  a long  article  under  the  caption 
“Putting  the  Rollers  under  the  S.  P.,”  Samuel  Blythe  made  these 
comments : 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  dominated  the  politics  of  Cali- 
fornia for  many  years.  It  was  a great  political  as  well  as  a 
great  commercial  enterprise.  It  dictated  nominations,  carried 
elections,  laid  down  policies,  used  money  flagrantly,  de- 
bauched not  only  individuals,  but  whole  communities. 

If  the  Lincoln-Roosevelt  League  had  not  been  started  and 
built  into  a compact  fighting  organization,  the  Southern 
Pacific  would  be  as  strong  today  as  it  was  when  it  dominated 
everything  politically  in  California. 

The  initial  steps  and  the  first  agitation  that  lead  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  League  were  taken  at  Sacramento  by  Edward 
A.  Dickson,  legislative  correspondent  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Evening  Express  and  Chester  H.  Rowell,  editor  of  the  Fresno 
Republican . 

The  achievement  stands  out  as  one  of  first  magnitude  in 
American  politics. 

The  great  battle  for  political  freedom  had  been  won — won  against 
the  most  powerful,  corporation-controlled  political  machine  in  the 
nation.  It  gave  courage  to  the  people  of  every  state  in  their  fight 
against  political  corruption. 

Senator  Guy  C.  Earl  of  San  Francisco  paid  this  tribute  to  the  man 
who,  with  Editor  Rowell,  had  launched  the  Lincoln-Roosevelt  League 
back  in  1907: 


San  Francisco,  Calif. 
November  10,  1910 

Mr.  Edward  A.  Dickson, 

Los  Angeles  Express 

My  dear  Dickson: 

It  is  with  feelings  of  great  satisfaction  that  I extend 
to  you  hearty  congratulations  over  the  results  of  your  painstaking  plans 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years.  You  have  shown  a genius  and 
appreciation  and  perception  in  political  matters  that  I have  never  seen 
equalled.  We  are  all  under  obligations  to  you,  and  I heartily  congratu- 
late you  and  all  others  associated  with  you  in  the  results  of  the  contest. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Guy  C.  Earl 
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Practical  Measures  Sought 

Too  frequently  reform  movements  have  been  dominated  by  honest 
leaders  but  men  with  little  practical  political  experience;  they  make 
mistakes,  and  the  bosses  are  soon  back  in  power.  But  the  men  at  the 
head  of  California’s  new  state-government  were  essentially  practical 
men;  men  trained  in  civic  life  and  quite  capable  of  meeting  the 
machine  bosses  on  their  own  ground.  Many  of  them  were  exper- 
ienced newspaper  men,  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  methods  of  crafty 
and  designing  politicians. 

Governor  Johnson  wasted  no  time  in  putting  into  effect  the  com- 
plete program  framed  by  the  Lincoln-Roosevelt  League.  His  first 
task  was  to  “kick  the  Southern  Pacific  out  of  the  politics  of  the  State 
of  California.”  He  did  a wholesale  job — and  did  it  magnificently. 
Every  adherent  of  Herrin,  every  office-holder  whose  first  allegience 
was  not  to  the  people,  was  thrown  out  of  office  within  thirty  days  after 
Governor  Johnson  took  office. 

Then  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  legislative  program.  A clear 
majority  of  the  legislators  were  League  members,  and  Governor 
Johnson’s  list  of  recommendations  was  quickly  enacted  into  law. 
Almost  overnight,  California  became  the  foremost  commonwealth 
in  the  nation  for  progressive  and  humanitarian  legislation.  Here  are 
a few  of  the  notable  accomplishments: 

1.  Railroad  Commission,  with  plenary  powers  to  establish  proper 
freight  and  passenger  rates. 

2.  Water  and  Power  Conservation  Act,  to  stop  wastage  of  natural 
resources. 

3.  Blue  Sky  Act,  to  bring  promotional  concerns  under  rigid  state 
regulation. 

4.  Weights  and  Measures  Law  and  Pure  Food  Act,  to  control  un- 
scrupulous dealers. 

5.  State  Board  of  Control,  to  establish  a state  budget  and  give  the 
state  a business-like  administration. 

6.  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall — to  supply  the  people  with 
the  instruments  of  direct  legislation. 

7.  Civil  Service  throughout  the  state  government. 

8.  Suppression  of  Race  Track  Gambling. 

9.  Old  Age  Pensions. 
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io.  Employers’  Liability — to  protect  workers  from  injury  and  to 
provide  insurance  for  those  injured. 

n.  Minimum  Wage  for  Women,  to  end  starvation  salaries  pre- 
viously paid;  also  Eight  Hour  law  for  women  workers. 

12.  Reform  of  State  Tax  System  to  require  corporations  to  pay  their 
just  share  of  state  and  local  taxes. 

13.  Free  Text  Books  for  school  children. 

14.  Laws  against  child  labor. 

15.  Women’s  Suffrage  constitutional  amendment. 

16.  Making  Agricultural  Department  of  the  State  University  directly 
serviceable  to  the  farmer. 

17.  Direct  Primary,  and  abolishment  of  boss-controlled  conventions. 

18.  Popular  Election  of  United  States  Senators. 

19.  Non-partisan  election  of  judges. 

20.  Reform  of  Criminal  Procedure,  closing  holes  through  which 
criminals  had  been  able  to  escape  punishment  for  crimes. 

21.  Anti-usary  Law,  to  prohibit  excessive  interest  on  distress  loans. 

22.  Abatement  of  Commercialized  Vice. 

23.  Pensions  established  for  school  teachers. 

24.  Reclamation  Work  and  Flood  Control. 

25.  Good  Roads  and  Highways,  improvement  of  which  had  been 
resisted  by  the  railroads. 

This  legislation  went  to  the  very  fundamentals  of  government,  and 
constituted  accomplishments  more  sweeping  than  any  program  of 
political  reform  ever  attempted  by  any  state  of  the  Union.  That  the 
people  appreciated  Governor  Johnson’s  administration  is  shown  by  the 
fact  he  was  the  first  and  only  governor  to  be  re-elected  to  a four 
year  term  in  the  history  of  California. 

Influence  On  Nation 

Nationally,  California’s  successful  experiment  became  a model  for 
practically  all  other  states.  Probably  eighty  per  cent  of  the  legislation 
in  the  other  48  states  having  to  do  with  the  betterment  of  the  people, 
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with  laws  for  protection  of  men  and  women  and  children,  with 
honesty  and  efficiency  in  government,  is  traceable  directly  to  the  pro- 
duct of  the  Lincoln-Roosevelt  League  reform  movement. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  heralded  the  California  legislation  as  the  be- 
ginning of  a new  era  in  popular  government,  declaring  it  to  be  the 
greatest  advance  ever  made  by  any  state  for  the  betterment  of  its 
people. 

In  1912,  California’s  great  program  of  legislation  formed  a basis 
for  the  platform  of  the  Progressive  Party,  organized  at  Chicago  by 
the  Roosevelt  wing  of  the  Republican  Party.  Theodore  Roosevelt  of 
New  York  was  its  candidate  for  president  and  Hiram  W.  Johnson  of 
California  its  candidate  for  vice-president. 

It  is  difficult  to  appraise  the  value  of  great  political  crusades,  but  it 
may  safely  be  recorded  on  the  pages  of  California’s  history  that  the 
Lincoln-Roosevelt  League  movement  not  only  brought  the  people 
political  emancipation  but  likewise  gave  them  the  greatest  and  most 
complete  code  of  progressive  laws  of  any  commonwealth  in  the  nation. 
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By  HAROLD  F.  TAGGART 

After  the  bitter  contest  over  free  silver  had  been  fought  and  the 
ballots  had  been  counted,  only  one  major  city  showed  a margin  for 
William  Jennings  Bryan.  That  was  Los  Angeles,  a fact  that  can  be 
attributed  mainly  to  the  activities  of  the  Silver  Republican  Club  of 
that  city.  The  members  of  the  club  were  earnest  and  in  most  cases 
prosperous  business  and  professional  men,  who  were  not  cowed  by 
any  campaign  of  fear.  The  story  of  the  club,  its  leaders,  and  its 
relations  to  the  silver  forces,  makes  a short  but  interesting  chapter  in 
California  history.  The  influence  of  the  leaders,  especially  Nathan 
Cole,  reached  beyond  the  ample  limits  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  citizens  of  California  generally  had  shown  a partiality  for 
bimetallism  ever  since  the  act  of  demonetization  of  1873.1  The  farmers 
of  the  valleys  and  of  the  southern  counties  transformed  the  Farmers’ 
Alliance  into  a political  party,  chiefly  in  protest  against  what  they 
called  the  pussy-footing  of  the  major  parties  on  this  question.  Through- 
out the  Nineties  leading  citizens  of  San  Francisco  and  the  bay  region 
favored  free  coinage,  not  because  of  immediate  prospect  of  gain,  but 
chiefly  because  of  a sentimental  attachment  to  the  wealth  of  the  Com- 
stock. Editors  throughout  the  state  argued  the  justice  due  silver, 
because  they  believed  that  the  people  of  the  state  overwhelmingly 
favored  free  coinage.  Thus  they  helped  to  mold  the  idea  and  helped 
to  convince  the  politicians  of  the  two  major  parties.  And  the  rise 
of  the  People’s  party,  which  cast  25,000  votes  in  1892  and  as  many  as 
60,000  in  1894,  drew  votes  in  1892  from  Republicans  and  helped  to 
elect  Democrats  and  drew  even  more  votes  in  1894  from  the  Dem- 
ocrats to  the  benefit  of  the  Republicans.  This  was  sure  proof  of  the 
popular  appeal  of  silver  and  a threat  to  both  old  line  parties.  Yet  Los 
Angeles  enters  the  story  only  in  the  year  1895.  It  is  true  that  W.  W. 
Bowers,  representative  in  Congress  from  the  Seventh  District,  made 
free  silver  one  of  his  chief  arguments  to  the  farmers.  But  political 
leaders  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  showed  no  particular  interest  at 
the  time  of  the  compromise  on  the  Sherman  Act  or  even  in  1893, 
when  most  of  California  rose  in  vigorous  protest  against  the  repeal 
of  that  act. 

George  W.  Baker,  a San  Francisco  attorney  for  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  and  a Republican,  was  the  principal  leader  in  the 
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organization  of  Bimetallic  Leagues  in  California  in  1893.  These 
local  groups  planned  to  have  mass  meetings  in  each  county  during 
the  last  week  in  August  1893  an<^  thousands  signed  petitions  against 
repeal  of  the  Sherman  Act.  Republicans  and  Democrats  vied  with 
each  other  in  the  promotion  of  these  meetings.  Populists  cooperated 
and  then  for  good  measure  held  protest  meetings  of  their  own.  There 
is  no  notice  in  the  Los  Angeles  papers  of  any  such  meetings  there. 

Yet  in  December  1894  a group  of  Los  Angeles  bimetallists  am- 
bitiously promoted  an  organization  of  the  American  Bimetallic  Party, 
headed  nationally  by  J.  }.  Mott.  There  are  only  scraps  of  information 
concerning  this  organization;  apparently  it  was  to  be  a rival  to  the 
older  and  non-political  organization,  the  American  Bimetallic  League.2 
Alva  Udell  was  the  secretary  and  active  leader.  The  Board  of  Direct- 
ors included,  besides  Udell,  Enoch  Pepper,  chairman,  Asa  Truman, 
vice-chairman,  John  A.  Farnsworth,  treasurer,  Willoughby  Cole  (son 
of  the  former  United  States  senator,  Cornelius  Cole),  George  W. 
Knox,  and  Senator  Cole,  all  of  Los  Angeles.  Three  men  of  San 
Francisco,  Henry  I.  Willey,  George  P.  Keeney  (who  later  became 
national  secretary  of  the  Bimetallic  Union)  and  P.  O.  Chilstrom  were 
also  on  the  Board.  Since  the  American  Bimetallic  League  had  a 
flavor  of  Democratic  politics  about  the  leadership,  Udell’s  organiza- 
tion probably  expressed  a Republican  desire  to  promote  silver  under 
the  guise  of  a non-partisan  affair,  but  in  the  hope  that  that  party 
would  be  properly  represented.  All  through  these  years  partisanship 
served  to  divide  the  forces  of  silver. 

In  May  1895  General  A.  J.  Warner,  president  of  the  American 
Bimetallic  League  and  Democratic  Congressman  J.  C.  Sibley  toured 
the  state  in  their  endeavor  to  win  support  of  the  Silver  men  of  all 
parties  to  Sibley’s  “boom”  for  the  presidential  nomination  on  a new 
party  ticket.3  Udell  attacked  Warner  in  the  newspapers;  he  accused 
Warner  of  trying  to  capture  the  Bimetallic  party  and  denounced  him 
for  attempting  to  force  Sibley  on  all  silver  men.4  Warner,  from  Cofax, 
Washington,  replied  that  Udell  was  a “crank.”5  There  is  no  further 
notice  in  the  papers  of  Udell  and  the  Bimetallic  party  until  May  1896. 

A silver  convention,  promoted  by  George  W.  Baker,  John  P. 
Young,  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  and  Timothy  Guy 
Phelps,  former  Republican  congressman,  and  other  leading  business 
men  of  San  Francisco,  met  for  three  days,  August  19-22,  1895,  in  that 
city.  The  convention  avoided  any  declaration  for  a separate  party, 
but  the  names  of  the  political  leaders  who  participated  and  the  wide 
publicity  given  by  the  newspapers  helped  to  convince  Democrat  and 
Republican  alike  that  the  success  of  his  party  in  California  in  1896 
hinged  on  its  endorsement  of  free  silver  at  16  to  i.6  Among  the  547 
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delegates  only  the  names  of  two  men  from  Los  Angeles  are  listed, 
Colonel  John  R.  Berry  and  J.  F.  Knapp. 

There  was  a lull  during  the  winter  months.  On  May  5 the  Repub- 
lican party  in  its  state  convention  adopted,  without  a dissenting  voice, 
a plank  “favoring  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  at  16  to  1, 
“and  selected  delegates  to  the  national  convention  pledged  to  Mc- 
Kinley. In  contrast  with  the  unanimity  among  the  Republicans,  the 
Democrats  approached  their  convention  divided  on  the  money  ques- 
tion and  endorsed  free  silver  only  after  a long  and  heated  debate.7 
George  W.  Baker,  state  chairman  of  the  Bimetallic  Union,  sent  out  a 
call  for  meetings  (for  June  15)  to  select  delegates  to  the  national 
convention.8  P.  O.  Chilstrom,  on  June  4 published  a statement  to 
silver  men.  He  said  that  J.  J.  Mott  had  written  to  Enoch  Pepper 
authorizing  him  to  organize  committees  for  Congressional  districts 
and  that  he  (Chilstrom)  was  calling  the  meetings  under  those  in- 
structions for  July  4.9  The  next  day  Baker  repeated  his  call  for 
elections  within  senatorial  districts.  Each  district  was  to  select  one 
man  who  with  five  at  large  should  constitute  the  executive  com- 
mittee.10 Udell  immediately  wired  Mott  in  protest.  He  received  a 
reply  that  Baker’s  call  should  be  considered  official.  This  angered 
Udell,  who  then  released  to  the  press,  on  the  sixth,  a letter  which  he 
had  sent  that  day  to  Mott.  This  letter,  after  a slap  at  Baker’s  con- 
nection with  the  railroad,  read:  “.  . . in  this  state  the  demand  for 
free  coinage  of  silver  is  only  equaled  by  the  determination  of  the 
people  that  Mr.  Huntington  shall  pay  the  debts  he  owes  our  gov- 
ernment without  waiting  until  the  dawn  of  the  ‘judgment  day’.”11 
This  outburst  practically  marks  the  end  of  the  American  Bimetallic 
party,  although  on  July  21  a few  men  met  and  adopted  a resolution 
that  the  party  would  continue  to  campaign  for  Bryan,  then  become 
known  as  the  American  party.12 

The  meetings  on  June  15  were  neither  numerous  nor  exciting. 
The  Democratic  leaders  were  all  gathered  at  Sacramento  for  the 
state  convention,  and  many  Republicans  who  had  interested  them- 
selves in  the  silver  agitation  of  1895  held  aloof,  hoping  that  the 
national  convention,  then  in  session,  would  at  least  not  declare  for 
the  gold  standard.  In  Los  Angeles  several  members  of  the  Bimetallic 
Union  and  others  met.  John  R.  Berry  presided.  Christopher  H. 
Gosche,  John  Love  and  Dr.  D.  W.  Hunt  were  selected  as  delegates. 
A reporter  noted  that  Pepper  and  members  of  the  “party”  were 
absent.  When  interviewed  Pepper  “intimated  that  there  was  a large- 
sized negro  in  the  woodpile  which  boded  no  good  to  the  silver  party 
in  California.”13  The  convention  of  the  silver  men  at  St.  Louis  had 
been  called  on  the  assumption  (valid  in  January)  that  neither  of  the 
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major  parties  would  endorse  free  silver  nor  nominate  a silver  can- 
didate. But  Bryan’s  nomination,  July  io,  by  the  Chicago  convention 
made  the  convention  of  the  silver  men  an  anti-climax.  They  readily 
endorsed  Bryan,  wrote  a single  plank  platform  and  dawdled  around 
in  an  attempt  to  get  the  Populists  to  accept  Bryan  and  Sewall.14 

Silver  Republicans  cooperated  with  Democrats  and  Populists  in 
a rousing  rally  of  ratification  in  Los  Angeles  on  the  night  of  July  25. 
There  were  bands,  a parade  and  a crowd  that  overflowed  Hazard’s 
Pavilion.  Senator  White  was  the  principal  speaker.  Among  the 
Silver  Republicans  presented  to  the  crowd  were  Senator  Cole,  Colonel 
John  R.  Berry,  Enoch  Pepper,  Henry  T.  Hazard,  Judge  J.  Noonan 
Phillips  and  I.  E.  Messmore.15 

A month  later,  when  the  Republican  leaders  of  California  were 
generally  ready  to  concede  the  state  to  Bryan,  because  of  the  popular 
demand  for  free  silver,  150  Republicans  of  Los  Angeles  met  at  136 
South  Broadway  Street,  to  organize  a Silver  Republican  Club.16  The 
leaders,  J.  L.  Murphy,  Sutherland  Hutton  and  Nathan  Cole,  expect- 
ing about  thirty  men,  were  elated  at  the  response.  George  W.  Knox 
was  made  chairman  of  the  meeting,  and  S.  A.  W.  Carver  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  enrollment.  A resolution  was  adopted  repudiat- 
ing James  McLachlan,  the  Republican  candidate  for  Congress  from 
the  Sixth  District. 

The  Club  was  formally  organized  on  the  evening  of  September  1 
at  its  headquarters,  318  West  Second  Street.  There  were  400  members 
present.  Carver  reported  that  after  only  one  week’s  work  1,375  men 
had  signed  as  members  and  promised  many  more  as  soon  as  the 
neighboring  towns  were  organized.  The  officers  selected  were:  presi- 
dent, W.  H.  Lamme;  secretary,  Frank  J.  Cooper;  treasurer,  Nathan 
Cole;  members  of  the  executive  committee,  in  addition  to  the  officers, 
Dr.  S.  H.  Boynton,  W.  B.  Akey,  M.  R.  Starin,  Dr.  W.  M.  Johnston, 
S.  A.  W.  Carver,  R.  M.  Thomson,  Sutherland  Hutton,  J.  N.  Phillips 
and  W.  C.  Petchner.  A long  statement  prepared  in  advance  by  a 
committee  (J.  L.  Murphy,  Paul  H.  Blades,  Lamme,  Hutton  and 
George  E.  Dye)  was  read  and  unanimously  adopted.  It  condemned 
McLachlan  for  accepting  the  nomination  by  the  convention  of  the 
sixth  district  on  a silver  plank  and  then  repudiating  free  coinage, 
and  reviewed  the  history  of  the  Republican  party  of  the  state  on  the 
silver  question,  quoting  from  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  legislature, 
February  14,  1895, 17  and  noting  the  party  plank  adopted  by  the  state 
convention  in  May  1896.  Colonel  Berry  read  a letter  from  Congress- 
man W.  W.  Bowers,  Republican  Representative  from  the  seventh 
District,  in  which  the  Congressman  said  he  always  had  been  for 
silver  and  was  in  this  campaign.  The  Club  then  sent  greetings  to 
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Bowers,  commending  him  for  his  “loyal,  steadfast  and  consistent 
course  as  a silver  Republican.” 

Members  of  the  Club  campaigned  vigorously  for  Bryan  and  silver. 
From  the  headquarters,  318  West  Second  Street,  pamphlets  were 
broadcast,  members  (365  according  to  Cole’s  figures)  made  speeches 
throughout  southern  California  at  their  own  expense.  On  the  day  of 
election  every  one  of  the  153  precincts  in  Los  Angeles  County  had 
representatives  of  the  Club  on  the  job.  At  that  time  the  Club  claimed 
a membership  of  5000.  In  addition  to  those  named  above  the  fol- 
lowing men  were  active  in  1896,  E.  L.  Doheny,  William  F.  Burbank, 
Dr.  K.  D.  Wise,  Henry  Hazard,  C.  F.  Edson  and  George  W.  Knox. 

The  decision  at  the  polls,  November  3,  was  a close  one.  One 
Democrat  and  eight  Republican  electors  were  chosen — directly  the 
reverse  of  1892.19  Two  Democrats,  two  Populists,  all  ardent  silverites, 
and  three  Republicans  were  elected  to  Congress.20  San  Francisco 
County,  which  in  1892  had  given  Cleveland  a margin  of  6596  gave 
McKinley  a plurality  of  457  votes,  proof  of  the  extreme  efforts  of 
the  Republicans  of  that  city  in  the  closing  days  of  the  campaign.21 
Los  Angeles  County,  which  had  given  the  Republicans  a margin  of 
4000  in  1894,  gave  McKinley  a plurality  of  800.  The  City  of  Los 
Angeles  gave  Bryan  a margin  of  400  votes. 

The  leaders  of  the  Silver  Republican  Club  were  disappointed  of 
course,  but  met  formally  on  December  8 to  plan  for  1898  and  1900. 
One  editor  at  this  time  described  them: 

They  will  not  be  encumbered  by  side  issues  nor  dragged 
down  by  political  “has  beens.”  . . . They  are  not  insistent 
upon  party  name.  Their  fight  is  not  for  trash  and  gaudy 
display.  It  is  for  principle.  Nothing  does  further  establish 
this  fact  than  the  words  of  Hon.  Charles  A.  Towne,  uttered 
at  the  convention  of  the  Silver  Republicans.  “With  us  the 
cause  is  everything.  Men  and  parties  sink  into  relative 
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inconsequence. 

Soon  after  the  election  the  Silver  Republican  Club  moved  into 
its  new  quarters,  a two  story  frame  house  of  14  rooms  at  533  South 
Main  street,  opposite  the  Burbank  Theatre  and  near  the  Athletic  Club 
and  the  Concordia  Club.  A reading  room  was  equipped  with  mag- 
azines and  newspapers,  a second  room  was  made  into  a library,  a 
third  fitted  with  billiard  tables,  and  a fourth  arranged  for  cards  and 
other  games,  while  the  largest  room  became  the  assembly  hall.  The 
kitchen  and  dining  rooms  were  put  to  their  appropriate  use;  daily 
twenty  or  thirty  of  the  members  lunched  at  the  club,  although  several 
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complained  that  the  club  house  was  too  far  out.  No  liquor  was 
served.23 

Sometime  in  the  early  spring  of  1897  leaders  of  the  Silver  Repub- 
lican Club  sent  an  invitation  to  Bryan  to  be  their  guest  and  speaker 
on  July  4,  Nathan  Cole  was  the  man  who  approached  Bryan.  The 
climax  of  the  trip  was  to  be  the  banquet,  with  three  hundred  guests  at 
five  dollars  a plate.  Bryan  protested  the  cost  and  the  limitation  on 
numbers,  saying  he  did  not  want  to  be  criticised.24  As  soon  as  it 
was  known  that  the  standard  bearer  of  the  silver  forces  was  to  visit 
California,  Democrat  and  Populist  leaders  interested  themselves  in  the 
situation  and,  so  it  seemed  to  the  Republicans,  attempted  to  take  over 
the  management  of  Bryan’s  tour.  J.  Marion  Brooks,  Democrat  of 
Los  Angeles,  wrote  to  Senator  White,  saying  that  he  objected  to  the 
appropriation  of  Bryan  by  the  Republicans.25  On  the  other  hand 
W.  R.  Burke,  next  to  White  the  outstanding  leader  of  Democracy 
in  the  south,  wrote:  “The  Bryan  reception  will  be  a notable  event 
in  the  history  of  Los  Angeles  and  it  will  be  a feather  in  the  cap  of 
the  Silver  Republicans — the  best  Democrats  in  the  state.”26  But 
Burke  went  on  to  say  that  he  hoped  that  Bryan  would  adhere  to 
his  original  plan  to  visit  the  south  first.  This  comment  was  prompted 
by  the  interest  now  shown  by  William  H.  Alford,  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  State  Committee.  Cole  hurried  to  Washington  in  the 
last  days  of  May  to  make  final  arrangements.  While  there  he  ex- 
pressed to  Charles  Barlow,  Populist  Representative  from  the  Sixth 
District,  some  dissatisfaction  with  the  Democrats  because  of  their 
interference.27  Soon  after  his  return  to  Los  Angeles  Cole  wired 
White  asking  him  to  prevail  upon  Bryan  to  come  to  the  southern  part 
of  the  state  first.28 

The  outcome  finally  was  that  Bryan  was  hurried  to  and  fro 
across  the  state  for  six  days,  making  three  and  four  speeches  a day. 
Elaborate  plans  for  the  formation  of  reception  committees,  recognizing 
representation  of  the  three  parties,  were  made  in  each  city.  Bryan 
arrived  in  Sacramento  Saturday,  July  3,  in  a special  car.  Governor 
Budd,  William  Foote,  W.  H.  Alford,  Frank  Gould,  Congressman 
James  Maguire  and  Congressman  Anthony  Caminetti,  all  Democrats, 
had  met  the  train  at  Auburn,  where  Bryan  made  his  first  speech  that 
day.  Since  the  train  was  late  no  speech  was  made  at  Sacramento, 
but  short  talks  were  made  to  crowds  at  Lodi,  Stockton,  Modesto  and 
Madera.  A gathering  of  between  10,000  and  15,000  waited  two  and 
three  hours  at  Fresno  before  the  train  arrived  at  8:00  P.  M.  yet 
enthusiastically  received  Bryan’s  speech  of  one  and  one-half  hours.29 
T.  V.  Cat  or,  Populist  leader,  George  W.  Baker,  Republican  and  Wil- 
liam Craig,  Democrat,  and  others  joined  the  escort  at  Stockton.  Cole 
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and  Dr.  W.  M.  Johnston  of  the  Silver  Club,  met  the  train  at  Fresno 
and  many  others  from  the  south  including  J.  N.  Phillips,  Adolph 
Ramish,  Silver  Republicans,  joined  the  party  at  various  stops.  There 
were  no  speeches  or  demonstrations  Sunday,  July  4;  Bryan  spent 
the  day  as  guest  of  the  Coles. 

Monday  afternoon,  July  5,  Bryan  spoke  for  over  two  hours  at  the 
Fiesta  Park  in  Los  Angeles.  He  attacked  in  bitter  terms  the  averice 
of  dominant  business  and  banking  interests  and  attributed  to  Cleve- 
land’s repeal  of  the  Sherman  Act  the  widespread  interest  in  silver. 
That  morning  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  described  the  details  for  the 
banquet  and  ran  a chart  showing  by  name  the  seat  assigned  to  each 
of  the  500  guests.30  An  elaborate  menu  was  served  at  Hazard’s  Pavilion. 
Nathan  Cole  presided.  Bryan  spoke  at  length,  prefacing  his  speech 
with  a statement  of  gratitude  to  the  Silver  Republicans  for  the  oppor- 
tunity given  him  to  meet  the  people  of  southern  California  and  a 
tribute  to  the  work  of  the  Republicans  in  the  campaign  of  1896.  In 
this  connection  he  said: 

I used  to  think  that  all  good  was  contained  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party  and  that  all  evil  was  concentrated  in  the  Repub- 
lican party,  but  in  the  later  years  I have  met  so  many  bad 
Democrats  and  so  many  good  Republicans  that  I have  become 
more  liberal  in  my  ideas.  . . . The  Silver  Republicans  in  the 
last  campaign  were  among  the  best  fighters  we  had.  I do 
not  want  to  give  them  a place  above  our  other  forces,  but 
I do  want  to  give  them  a place  in  the  front  rank.31 

E.  H.  Lamme,  the  first  president  of  the  Club  told  of  the  work  of 
the  members  in  the  campaign.  Mayor  M.  P.  Snyder,  Democrat, 
responded  to  the  toast,  “The  City  of  Los  Angeles,  the  silver  city.” 
James  Maguire  spoke  on  the  relation  of  the  administration  to  the 
money  question.  The  program  makers  had  been  too  optimistic,  and 
the  speeches  of  S.  A.  W.  Carver  and  W.  H.  Alford  were  not  given 
because  of  the  hour. 

Tuesday,  July  6,  at  11:45  Bryan,  accompanied  by  many  of  those 
named  above,  left  Los  Angeles  by  special  train.  He  spoke  at  Bakers- 
field and  Tulare.  That  night  the  Iroquois  Club  of  San  Francisco, 
Democrats,  adopted  a resolution  commending  the  Silver  Club  of  Los 
Angeles  for  securing  Bryan.  Wednesday  there  were  four  speeches, 
in  Oakland,  Alameda  and  San  Francisco.32  Thursday  Bryan  ad- 
dressed crowds  in  San  Jose  and  Sacramento  and  left  at  midnight  for 
Oregon. 

Undoubtedly  the  spectacular  sweep  across  the  state  served  to  revive 
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for  a time  the  interest  in  the  silver  question.  The  Silver  Club  sought 
to  keep  alive  that  interest  and  began  immediately  to  plan  a state  con- 
vention of  silver  men  for  September.  Nathan  Cole  was  at  the  head 
of  the  movement.33 

The  convention  or  conference  met  in  the  rooms  of  the  Silver 
Club,  September  9,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  on  a statewide 
basis.  There  were  delegates  from  fifteen  counties.  Significantly 
there  were  few  men  who  had  taken  part  in  the  silver  convention  at 
San  Francisco  in  August  1895;  then  political  leaders  within  the  Repub- 
lican party  dominated  and  Los  Angeles  was  indifferent.  Cole  called 
the  group  to  order.  Traditional  practice  in  party  convention  was 
followed.  H.  A.  McCraney,  Sacramento,  was  made  temporary  chair- 
man and  F.  J.  Cooper  secretary.  Committees  were  selected.  The 
Committee  on  Organization  presented  a plan  for  an  elaborate  system 
of  committees  throughout  the  state.  Permanent  officers  were  chosen, 
headed  by  George  W.  Baker.  Among  the  delegates  were  C.  K. 
McClatchy,  editor  of  the  Sacramento  Bee,  and  E.  L.  Doheny.34  Mc- 
Clatchy  made  the  principal  address  of  the  afternoon.  At  a social 
occasion  in  the  evening  speeches  were  made  by  Colonel  J.  E.  Messmore, 
who  declared  that  though  he  had  been  a Democrat  for  seventy-five 
years,  he  was  proud  of  his  membership  in  the  Silver  Republican  Club, 
McClatchy,  who  reviewed  McKinley’s  record  on  the  silver  question, 
C.  C.  Wright,  Colonel  W.  R.  Burke  and  F.  Wool  wine  of  San  Diego. 
At  this  time  the  Club  claimed  a paid  membership  of  1200.35 

The  Silver  Club  continued  its  campaign  of  education  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  year.  Cole  had  been  in  touch  with  Charles  Towne, 
National  Chairman  of  the  Silver  Republican  Party,  since  the  time  of 
Bryan’s  visit.  It  was  at  the  invitation  of  the  Club  and  under  its  aus- 
pices that  Towne  toured  California  in  February,  1892.  He  was  hurried 
over  the  state  in  much  the  same  manner  as  Bryan  had  been.  But  the 
Cuban  question,  following  the  destruction  of  the  Maine  on  February 
15,  crowded  everything  else  off  the  front  page.  War  hysteria  was  in 
the  air,  so  that  Towne’s  visit  attracted  no  such  crowds  nor  newspaper 
attention  as  had  Bryan’s  tour  seven  months  earlier.  Towne  made 
fifteen  speeches  in  the  larger  cities  and  each  speech  was  a plea  for 
union  of  all  the  silver  forces.  Many  of  the  men  who  served  on  the 
various  reception  committees  at  the  time  of  Bryan’s  visit  were  con- 
spicuous at  the  Towne  meetings.  Whatever  interest  in  silver  may 
have  been  revived  by  Towne  was  soon  lost,  for  a month  later  the 
committee  of  investigation  of  the  Maine  reported  and  the  demand  for 
war  became  general. 

Meanwhile  through  the  winter  of  1897-98  several  men  were  men- 
tioned as  possible  candidates  for  governor  in  the  election  of  1898. 
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National  issues  were  subordinated  to  sectional,  factional  and  personal 
maneuvering  within  each  party.  Early  in  1898  R.  N.  Bulla,  lawyer 
of  Los  Angeles,  attacked  the  candidacy  of  Henry  T.  Gage  for  the 
nomination  by  Republicans.  This  was  due  to  Bulla’s  ambition  to  be 
the  party’s  choice  for  United  States  Senator,  and  his  chance  would 
certainly  be  lessoned  if  the  gubernatorial  candidate  came  from  the 
south.  On  the  other  hand  Dr.  George  Pardee,  Oakland,  was  a strong 
contender  for  the  governor’s  nomination  until  a few  days  before  the 
state  convention.  There  were  several  Republicans  in  the  north  (in- 
cluding the  perennial  candidate,  Mike  de  Young)  whose  ambitions 
pointed  toward  the  Senate.  The  Silver  Republican  leaders  through- 
out the  state  hoped  to  bring  about  a fusion  of  the  three  parties  on 
Charles  D.  Lane,  but  they  had  to  reckon  with  the  greater  numerical 
strength  of  the  Democrats.  James  Maguire  had  formally  announced 
his  candidacy  on  October  25,  1897.36  He  was  popular  within  the 
Democratic  party  and  was  endorsed  by  practically  all  the  Democratic 
editors  and  leaders.  It  was  apparent  before  the  conventions  rolled 
around  that  he  would  be  unopposed  at  the  Democratic  convention. 
The  Populists  were  completely  at  sea;  many  hoped  to  keep  to  the 
middle  of  the  road,  others  were  ready  to  fuse  on  Maguire  with  Demo- 
cratic endorsement  of  certain  Populist  candidates.37 

In  May,  Cole  attended  a conference  of  Democrats  and  Silver 
Republicans  in  San  Francisco  at  which  fusion  of  the  silver  forces  was 
discussed.  He  was  optimistic,  asserting  in  statement  to  the  Labor 
World  that  the  sentiment  for  silver  was  “stronger  than  ever.”38 

But  by  this  time  it  was  generally  realized  that  the  Populists  were 
hopelessly  divided  on  the  question  of  fusion.  E.  M.  Wardall,  from 
Washington  had  written  to  Cator  on  March  25:  “Our  state  con- 
vention is  bound  to  be  almost  if  not  quite  a knock  down  and  drag 
out  affair.”39  As  dictated  by  Cator  the  Populists  met  in  convention 
at  Sacramento  July  12,  a month  before  the  other  conventions  were  to 
meet.40  A Democratic  conference  committee  arrived  in  the  evening 
of  the  12  and  conceded  to  the  Populists  four  places  on  the  state 
ticket.  The  same  evening  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Silver 
Republican  Party  held  a stormy  session,  during  which  George  W. 
Baker  resigned  as  chairman  and  left  immediately  for  San  Francisco. 
The  committee  selected  J.  N.  Phillips  as  chairman.  This  was  the 
first  real  schism  in  the  ranks  of  the  Silver  Republicans.41  The  next 
day  the  majority  of  the  Populist  delegates  nominated  Maguire,  five 
weeks  before  Maguire  had  been  formally  nominated  by  his  own 
party.42  A minority  led  by  Cator  and  J.  V.  Webster  met  as  a con- 
vention and  put  in  nomination  a slate  of  candidates  on  the  same 
platform  that  had  been  adopted  the  day  before  by  the  majority. 
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Later  in  the  campaign  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the  fusion 
Populists  were  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  party  name  and  place  on  the 
ballot,  which  action  left  the  middle-of-the-roaders  out  of  the  picture.43 

The  Silver  Republicans  held  what  they  claimed  to  be  a convention 
on  August  27  in  Los  Angeles.  The  Silver  Club  entertained  Maguire 
on  the  evening  of  the  26,  in  the  new  quarters  of  the  club,  on  Second 
street,  a building  recently  vacated  by  the  Y.M.C.A.,  and  adjoining  the 
building  in  which  the  club  was  organized.  In  the  morning  of  the 
27th,  328  men  representing  35  counties  organized  as  a party  con- 
vention. Among  the  speakers  were  Lionel  Sheldon,  a delegate  to 
the  Republican  convention  at  St.  Louis  in  1896,  and  Henry  Hazard,  a 
former  mayor  of  Los  Angeles.44  About  150  of  the  delegates  were 
from  Los  Angeles  County  and  a great  proportion  of  the  others  came 
from  nearby  counties.  There  were  only  two  delegates  from  San 
Francisco.45  The  convention  nominated  in  turn  each  of  the  can- 
didates on  the  fusion  ticket.  The  platform  demanded  free  and  un- 
limited coinage  of  silver  at  16  to  1,  condemned  the  issue  of  war  bonds 
and  demanded  that  all  territory  occupied  by  the  American  armies 
be  retained. 

The  campaign  was  a weird  one.  One  of  the  most  illogical  of 
many  illogical  aspects  was  that  in  which  the  staunchest  reformers 
among  the  farmers,  one  of  whose  chief  grievances  had  been  the  rail- 
road, supported  a ticket  which  had  been  formed  at  the  behest  of  that 
railroad  and  opposed  a man  whose  political  career  had  been  a con- 
sistent attack  against  monopoly.  Equally  droll  was  the  situation  that 
brought  together  two  extremes  on  a religious  issue  to  defeat  a man 
who  had  proved  his  faith  in  the  ideal  of  religious  liberty.46 

As  the  campaign  progressed  many  Silver  Republicans  began  to 
drift  back  to  the  party  of  former  allegiance.  M.  W.  Johnston,  form- 
erly a leader  in  the  Club,  announced  his  return  to  the  Republican 
party  for  the  reason  that  he  thought  the  silver  party  could  not  attain 
its  purpose.  He  believed  that  several  hundred  Silver  Republicans 
held  the  same  view.47  Two  factors  probably  influenced  these  silver 
men,  first  the  almost  complete  disappearance  of  the  money  question 
as  an  issue  in  the  campaign  and  second,  sectional  pride  in  the  antici- 
pated election  of  a popular  Los  Angeles  man  to  the  governorship. 

The  vote  on  November  6 gave  Republicans  a victory.  Gage  won 
over  Maguire  by  a margin  of  19,000.  All  the  other  Republican  can- 
didates on  the  state  ticket  won  with  three  exceptions;  Walter  Van 
Dyke,  Silver  Republican,  was  elected  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  two 
Democrats,  were  elected  to  the  Board  of  Equalization.  Six  Republican 
candidates  were  elected  to  Congress  and  the  Republican  majorities 
in  the  legislature  were  increased.  The  year  1898  was  in  California, 
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as  generally  throughout  the  nation,  a Republican  year.  An  interesting 
sequel  to  the  election  and  one  that  serves  to  show  the  factional  divis- 
ions within  the  Republican  party,  was  the  failure  of  the  legislature  to 
elect  a United  States  senator  to  succeed  Stephen  M.  White.  One 
hundred  ballots  were  taken  during  the  session  (1899);  on  the  last 
day  before  adjourning  nineteen  ballots  failed  to  break  the  lines.49 
During  the  balloting  the  Democratic  minority  adopted  the  practice 
of  passing  around  complimentary  votes.  On  the  sixtieth  ballot  they 
cast  their  votes  for  Nathan  Cole.  Harry  Patton,  Democratic  editor 
of  The  Capital,  paid  tribute  to  Cole: 

Mr.  Cole  has  been  in  the  front  rank  of  the  Silver  Republican 
movement  since  its  inception.  He  has  given  it  life  here  in 
Southern  California  when  it  would  otherwise  have  died.  His 
time  and  money  he  has  contributed  freely,  and  he  is  justly 
entitled  to  every  consideration  that  a Silver  Republican  should 
receive  at  the  hands  of  the  Democratic  legislative  caucus.50 

The  campaign  of  1900  reveals  how  completely  the  silver  issue  had 
faded  out  and  had  been  eliminated  from  the  calculations  of  the 
political  leaders.  Before  any  of  the  conventions  met,  the  Silver 
Republicans  of  Los  Angeles  attempted  to  revive  again  interest  in  free 
coinage  of  silver.  In  the  middle  of  March  Nathan  Cole,  J.  N.  Phillips, 
W.  C.  Petchner,  F.  J.  Cooper  and  Dr.  S.  H.  Boynton  of  the  Silver 
Club  met  with  leading  Democrats  and  a few  Populists  to  map  out 
plans  for  Bryan’s  second  visit  to  the  southern  part  of  the  state.51 

Bryan,  accompanied  by  Charles  D.  Lane  and  H.  A.  McCraney  of 
the  Silver  Republican  party  and  many  Democrats  arrived  in  Los 
Angeles  Sunday,  April  8.  He  rested  that  afternoon  at  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cole.  On  the  ninth  Bryan  spoke  at  Santa  Ana  and 
San  Diego.  The  Silver  Republican  party  met  on  the  10th  at  the 
Nadeau  Hotel  and  organized  as  a convention.52  Cole,  Phillips,  Lionel 
Sheldon,  Sutherland  Hutton,  Carl  Schutze  and  R.  H.  Hewitt  were 
prominent  leaders.  There  were  representatives  from  eighteen  counties. 
The  immediate  purpose  was  the  selection  of  delegates  to  the  national 
convention,  which  was  to  meet  at  the  same  time  as  the  Democratic 
convention.  George  W.  Baker  sought  to  be  chosen  as  a delegate-at- 
large,  but  was  turned  down.  That  evening  members  of  the  three 
parties  turned  out  in  great  number  to  hear  Bryan  at  the  Velodrome. 
He  discussed  the  money  question  for  forty-five  minutes  before  turning 
to  an  attack  against  the  trusts.53  The  next  morning  Bryan  met  with 
the  Silver  men  in  their  convention. 

The  first  national  convention  of  the  Silver  Republican  party  was 
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held  in  the  Auditorium  Theatre  in  Kansas  City,54  July  4,  while  the 
Democrats  were  in  session  at  the  Exposition  Hall.  It  was  evident 
from  the  first  that  the  convention  wanted  the  Democrats  to  accept 
Charles  Towne,  national  chairman,  as  Bryan’s  running  mate.  July  5 
was  given  over  to  speeches,  in  which  the  orators  lauded  Bryan  and 
Towne.  That  evening  the  Democratic  Convention  nominated  Bryan 
by  acclamation,  but  held  over  to  the  next  day  the  nomination  of  a 
vice-president.  Later  that  same  night  a conference  committee,  rep- 
resenting the  three  parties,  met  to  affect  a compromise.  The  Silver 
men  and  Populists  urged  the  Democrats  to  accept  Towne.55  In  the 
morning  of  the  sixth  the  Silver  Republican  Convention  unanimously 
nominated  Bryan.  H.  S.  Hazard,  Los  Angeles,  was  the  first  speaker 
to  second  Senator  Teller’s  nomination  of  Bryan.  At  noon  the  con- 
vention adjourned,  after  adopting  a resolution  that  every  delegate 
should  constitute  a committee  to  attend  the  Democratic  Convention 
to  work  for  the  nomination  of  Towne.  But  the  Democrats  ignored 
the  Republicans  and  nominated  Adlai  Stevenson.  When  the  Silver- 
ites  assembled  at  3:30  P.  M.  they  were  in  an  ugly  mood  and  would 
have  nominated  Towne  anyway,  but  for  his  intervention.  56  The 
designation  of  the  vice-presidential  candidate  was  left  to  the  National 
Committee.  This  committee,  on  the  7th,  drew  up  a statement  con- 
demning the  Republican  party  because  of  the  Gold  Standard  Act 
and  its  championship  of  trusts  and  ended  with  an  endorsement  of 
Stevenson.  Nathan  Cole  was  one  of  the  seven  signers  of  the  document. 

After  the  Republican  experience  of  1896,  both  major  parties  in 
California  wrote  their  platforms  circumspectly;58  neither  wanted  to 
face  the  embarassment  that  the  Republican  did  in  1896.  The  Pop- 
ulists, broken  into  fragments  and  without  leadership  or  enthusiasm, 
created  scarcely  a ripple  in  the  campaign.  With  the  passing  of  this 
third  party,  essentially  an  agrarian  movement,  the  preponderance  of 
Republicanism  in  the  migration  of  the  last  decade  is  exposed  for  the 
first  time  in  a presidential  election.  The  Silver  Republicans,  in  con- 
trast with  their  conspicuous  part  in  the  campaign  of  1896,  played  a 
very  minor  part  in  1900.  There  is  little  newspaper  notice  of  the  Silver 
Republican  Club  of  Los  Angeles;  that  organization  having  dwindled 
to  a few  ardent  Bryan  supporters  led  by  Cole.  The  contest  in  Cali- 
fornia was  primarily  one  of  partisan  politics. 

During  the  campaign,  Charles  Towne,  escorted  by  Democrats  and 
Cole,  again  toured  the  state.  He  was  introduced  in  Los  Angeles, 
September  24,  by  E.  H.  Lamme,  the  first  president  of  the  Silver  Club. 
The  Republicans  gained  an  even  greater  victory  than  in  1898.  Repub- 
lican electors  had  a plurality  of  40,000.  Los  Angeles  County,  which 
had  given  McKinley  a scant  margin  of  800  in  1896,  gave  him  a plur- 
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ality  of  6,042  in  1900.  California’s  lone  Democratic  representative 
was  replaced  by  a Republican. 

With  the  eclipse  of  free  silver,  Populism  and  Silver  Republicanism 
faded  out.  Following  the  election,  Nathan  Cole  conceded  the  hope- 
lessness of  the  cause.  Even  the  remnant  of  the  once  numerous  and 
agressive  Silver  Club  was  divided.  Cole  was  supporting  the  mayor, 
M.  P.  Snyder,  Democrat,  for  re-election,  while  Phillips,  Petchner  and 
others,  who  now  that  silver  was  out,  as  Republicans  were  fighting 
to  defeat  Snyder.  On  November  28,  1900,  just  before  he  left  for  the 
East,  Cole  made  a statement  to  the  newspapers,  which  marks  the  end 
of  Silver  Republicanism  in  California: 

I believe  the  silver  Republican  organization  will  be  abandoned 
and  the  party  incorporated  with  the  democracy.  Personally 
I shall  henceforth  act  with  that  party.  I am  satisfied  it  is 
the  duty  of  silver  Republicans  everywhere  to  stand  by  the 
party  which  has  made  such  a gallant  fight  for  the  principles 
and  men  so  dear  to  our  oragnization.  Besides  it  may  be 
necessary  for  us  to  become  democrats  in  order  to  help  hold 
that  party  in  line  with  its  own  profession  of  faith.  The 
democratic  party  has  ceased  to  be  conservative.  It  is  radical 
and  must  continue  so.  If  anything  it  must  go  forward.  It 
cannot  retrograde  and  live.  I am  still  in  favor  of  the  Chicago 
and  Kansas  City  platforms.  I am  still  for  Bryan.  I think  he 
is  the  inspiring  leader  of  democratic  hosts  and  must  continue 
to  be  their  leader.59 


NOTES 

1.  Harold  F.  Taggart,  “The  Free  Silver  Movement  in  California”  (doctoral  dissertation, 
Stanford  University,  1936). 

2.  The  American  Bimetallic  League  grew  out  of  the  National  Silver  Conference  at  St.  Louis, 
November  1889.  General  A.  J.  Warner,  of  Ohio,  was  president  throughout  the  history 
of  the  League. 
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Book  Reviews 


LINCOLN  and  CALIFORNIA . By  Milton  H.  Shutes.  Stanford  Uni- 
versity Press,  Stanford  University,  California,  xiii,  269  pp.  Index. 
Portraits.  Illustrations.  8°  $3.00. 

Stanford  University  Press  has  produced  a book  that  will  probably 
rank  as  the  most  important  contribution  to  California  history  for  1943 
—Milton  H.  Shutes’  fine  study  of  Lincoln  and  California. 

This  book  is  a mine  of  heretofore  obscure  historical  facts,  and  the 
author  has  given  his  book  a unique  title — and  lived  up  to  it.  Most  in- 
teresting is  the  manner  in  which  he  has  shown  how  closely  the  great 
Emancipator  was  linked  to  the  men  and  affairs  of  California. 

We  are  shown  Lincoln’s  opinions  of  and  regard  for  the  characters 
that  have  marched  through  the  pages  of  California  history:  Colonel 
E.  D.  Baker,  Generals  Halleck  and  Joe  Hooker,  the  lesser  Generals 
Keyes  and  Naglee,  and  many  others  including  the  ever  irritant 
Fremont.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Fremont’s  contemporaries  held 
no  higher  opinion  of  him  than  have  the  later  students  of  history. 
Lincoln’s  expression  of  his  own  opinion  of  Fremont  is  highly  amusing. 

Of  real  importance  was  Lincoln’s  interest  and  action  in  regard  to 
the  New  Almaden  Quick  Silver  Mine,  where  he  made  a right-about- 
face  in  his  orders,  apparently  to  his  great  chagrin.  His  part  played  in 
the  California  Land  Grants,  the  Missions,  and  the  building  of  the 
great  Pacific  Railroad  are  all  given  full  account. 

Lincoln  owed  much  to  California  and  he  showed  his  appreciation 
in  many  ways.  The  author  has  added  an  appendix  of  some  sixty  pages 
to  his  work.  This  appendix  is  as  full  of  valuable  historical  material  as 
is  the  body  of  the  book. 

Aside  from  being  a book  of  historic  importance  Shutes  has  handled 
his  work  in  so  lively  a manner  that  it  reads  like  a novel  of  high 
adventure. 

WILLIAM  MONEY:  A Southern  California  Savant.  By  William  B. 

Rice.  Privately  Printed,  Los  Angeles,  1943.  61  pp.  160  $1.25. 

This  posthumous  work  of  a brilliant  young  writer  and  historian, 
the  late  William  B.  Rice,  is  a worthwhile  contribution  to  the  local 
history  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  subject  of  this  little  book,  William  Money,  has  long  deserved 
better  than  has  been  meted  out  to  him  by  our  historians.  Rice  has  now 
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rectified  that  long  neglected  duty  and  has  written  a most  interesting 
monograph  on  the  outstanding  eccentric  of  early  Los  Angeles — the 
man  who  wrote  and  published  the  first  book  to  be  printed  in  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles,  back  in  1854,  The  Reform  of  the  New  Testament 
Church. 

The  self  appointed  “Bishop”  of  the  “New  Testament  Church” 
spent  a stormy  life  in  Los  Angeles  and  lived  his  last  few  years  as  a 
recluse  in  a weird  little  house,  of  his  own  construction,  in  old  San 
Gabriel. 

William  Money’s  various  activities  and  eccentricities  kept  the  people 
of  Los  Angeles  highly  amused  for  many  years.  The  whole  story  is  told 
here,  and  this  little  book,  limited  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  copies,  will 
soon  become  another  sought-for  piece  of  Californiana. 

CALIFORNIAN  A:  A Priced  Catalog  of  One  Thousand  Boo\s  and 
Pamphlets  relating  to  the  History  of  California.  Compiled  by 
Glen  Dawson.  Dawson’s  Bookshop.  Los  Angeles,  1943  112  pp. 
Index.  8°  $1.50. 

In  January,  1941,  Glen  Dawson  compiled  a catalog  of  Californiana 
calling  it  Part  One,  with  the  intention  of  issuing  later  parts  as  desirable 
pieces  of  Californiana  became  available.  This  work  was  finally  com- 
pleted in  May,  1943,  making  an  annotated  price  list  of  one  thousand 
items  of  worthwhile  Californiana — in  fact,  a bibliography  of  one  thou- 
sand items,  covering  no  particular  period,  but  giving  much  valuable 
information  on  the  items  listed  in  the  five  parts  issued. 

The  collected  parts  have  now  been  published  in  book  form  by 
California’s  outstanding  rare  book  dealer,  and  it  makes  a desirable  item 
for  the  collector. 

J.  Gregg  Layne. 
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SPECIAL  PUBLICATIONS 

No.  i The  California  Overland  Express,  the  Longest  Stage-ride 
in  the  World,  by  William  Tallack.  With  an  introduc- 
tion by  Carl  I.  Wheat,  and  a check-list  of  published 
material  by  J.  Gregg  Layne.  (Published  in  1935,  a re- 
print from  the  Quarterly  for  June  and  September,  1935, 
Vol.  XVII,  Nos.  2 and  3.) 

( Out  of  Print ) 

REPRINTS  OF  MAPS  AND  DOCUMENTS 

No.  1.  Lieutenant  E.  O.  C.  Ord’s  map  of  the  “Ciudad  de  Los 
Angeles”  of  1840,  reproduced  on  heavy  paper,  suitable 
for  framing,  from  the  Quarterly  for  December,  1935. 
(Vol.  XVII,  No.  4). 

Price  to  members,  per  copy $1.00 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy $1.50 

No.  2.  Powell’s  sketch  of  the  Pueblo  of  Los  Angeles,  made  in 
March,  1850.  Print  made  by  Edwin  Grabhorn,  issued 
as  frontispiece  of  Quarterly,  Vol.  XVIII,  No.  1,  March, 


1936. 

Price  to  members,  per  copy $0.50 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy $1.00 


REGULAR  PUBLICATIONS 

A limited  number  of  copies  of  the  Society’s  Annual  Publications 


are  available  at  the  following  prices: 

Publications  for  the  years  1891  to  1910, 
inclusive,  per  copy $1.50 

Publications  for  the  years  1911  to  1934, 

inclusive,  per  copy  (except  1931) $1.25 

1931  Annual  $2.50 


Sets  of  the  Annual  Publications  from  1891  to  1934,  inclusive, 
have  been  set  aside  for  sale,  in  complete  sets  only,  at  the  special 
price  of  $35.00. 

Quarterly  Publication,  commencing  March,  1935,  to  members, 
per  copy,  $1.00;  to  non-members,  per  copy  $1.50. 

(All  sales  in  California  are  subject  to  the  State  Sales  Tax) 
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The  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California  was  or- 
ganized in  1883  and  has  enjoyed  a record  of  continuous 
activity  for  over  a half  a century.  Commencing  in  1886,  and  each 
year  until  1935,  the  Society  issued  an  Annual  Publication.  In  1935 
this  Quarterly  was  initiated.  It  is  published  at  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, each  March,  June,  September  and  December. 

The  purposes  of  this  Society  are  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
archives  and  historic  sites  of  the  Southwest,  with  particular  stress 
on  Southern  California;  to  publish  material  of  permanent  historic 
interest  and  significance;  to  assist  and  encourage  all  persons  and 
organizations  engaged  in  similar  activities;  to  hold  regular 
monthly  meetings  in  Los  Angeles,  except  during  the  summer 
months,  and  at  least  once  a year  to  gather  in  a pilgrimage  to 
some  spot  of  historic  significance. 

The  Society  welcomes  to  its  membership  all  persons  who  are 
in  sympathy  with  its  aims.  It  derives  its  entire  income  from  the 
dues  and  gifts  of  members,  and  all  regular  publications  are  of- 
fered to  members  without  further  charge.  The  fee  for  regular 
membership  is  $5.00  per  year,  for  sustaining  membership  $10.00 
per  year,  for  patron  membership  $100.00  per  year,  and  for  life 
membership  $50.00. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Editorial  Board  to  render  this  Quarterly 
a publication  of  general  historical  interest.  Suggestions  and  criti- 
cisms will  be  welcomed,  and  all  persons,  whether  members  of 
the  Society  or  not,  are  invited  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of 
the  editors  original  articles,  old  letters,  documents,  maps  and 
other  material  bearing  upon  the  history  and  development  of  this 
region. 

The  price  of  extra  copies  of  this  Quarterly  is  $1.00  per  copy  to 
members  and  $1.50  per  copy  to  non-members  (subject  to  the  Cali- 
fornia state  sales  tax). 

Double  numbers  when  published  are  sold  at  $2.00  per  copy  to 
members,  $3.00  to  non-members. 


NOTICE 

Address  all  correspondence  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Southern  California,  606  South  Hill  Street,  Los  Angeles. 

All  articles  for  The  Quarterly  and  Book  Reviews  send  to  Editor  at 
1016  Selby  Avenue,  Los  Angeles. 
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The  Editor’s  Page 

We  Are  Now  Sixty  Years  Old 


The  Annual  Report  of  the  President,  delivered  before  the 
Historical  Society  of  Southern  California,  December  13,  1943 


The  historical  society  of  Southern  California  has  just 
finished  its  60th  year  of  continuous  activity*  in  Los  Angeles.  During 
this  long  period  we  have,  without  cessation,  gathered  and  disseminated 
historical  information  and  data  through  our  various  programs  and 
through  our  publications. 

Beginning  with  the  first  year  of  our  existence  we  published  an 
Annual,  in  1884,  and  continued  to  publish  an  Annual  through  the  year 
1934,  when  our  publication  was  changed  to  a Quarterly,  and  we  have 
now  finished  nine  full  years  of  The  Quarterly. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  made  progressive  strides  and  have 
accomplished  much — though  we  have  been  forced,  due  to  gasoline 
rationing  and  dim-out  restrictions,  to  limit  our  meetings,  to  aide  the 
war  effort,  in  accord  with  other  organizations  of  similar  nature.  But 
though  we  have  not  gathered  in  our  larger  group  as  we  would  liked 
to  have  done,  we  have  as  a Society,  been  unusually  active,  including 
far  reaching  results  in  matters  of  general  historical  interest  in  regard 
to  the  state  at  large. 

Early  in  the  year  we  launched  a state-wide  movement  for  a series 
of  historical  celebrations  to  commemorate  the  100th  anniversary  of 
California’s  admission  to  the  Union  as  a sovereign  state.  These  cele- 
brations we  urged  to  be  started  in  1944  and  to  work  toward  a climax 
at  the  great  event  in  1950.  To  create  state- wide  interest  in  this  under- 
taking we  issued  a folder  outlining  a tentative  plan  for  the  various 
celebrations  to  be  held  at  the  points  in  the  state  where  the  event  had 
taken  place.  This  folder  was  sent  to  every  newspaper  in  the  state,  to 
every  legislator  and  to  every  historical  body,  as  well  as  patriotic  organi- 
zations. We  received  wide  support  in  our  idea  from  various  news- 
papers— the  Los  Angeles  Times  going  so  far  as  to  make  a two  page 
spread  in  their  Sunday  Magazine,  lauding  our  plan. 
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Some  have  thought  that  these  plans  were  out  of  line  at  this  time, 
due  to  the  obligation  of  concentrating  our  full  energies  on  the  war 
effort — and  that  we  were  starting  too  soon.  But  after  all  the  history  of 
one’s  country  is  always  important,  for  how  else,  except  through 
knowledge  of  past  history  can  we  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  the  future. 

In  planning  these  celebrations  for  California,  whose  history  is 
surpassed  in  interest  and  romance  by  no  state  in  the  Union,  we  have 
the  parallel  experiences  of  the  great  state  of  Illinois  who  started 
preparation  for  the  celebration  of  their  centennial  anniversary  of  ad- 
mission to  the  Union  ten  years  before  the  date  of  the  celebration,  to- 
ward which  the  whole  state  worked  in  harmony  and  their  state  legis- 
lature appropriated  huge  sums  for  the  successful  termination  of  the 
plans  which  they  accomplished  in  a great  centennial  celebration,  in 
1918,  while  we  were  in  the  midst  of  World  War  I. 

Our  state  legislature  almost  at  once  adopted  our  plans— nearly  to 
the  letter,  and  propose  to  form  a state-wide  committee  to  take  over  the 
work  and  to  put  over  this  original  plan  of  our  Society.  Although  we 
as  a Society  also  intend  to  go  through  with  our  plans  to  see  that  these 
celebrations  are  carried  on  to  a proper  finish.  In  passing  I must  give 
due  credit  to  our  Publicity  Chairman,  Mr.  Don  Hill,  for  developing 
the  idea  and  tirelessly  working  toward  its  accomplishment. 

We  have  been  active  in  other  ways  during  the  past  year  and  have, 
after  long  years,  established  our  own  permanent  headquarters  and 
have  taken  offices  in  the  Hollingsworth  Building,  where  our  secretary 
spends  part  of  each  day,  and  where  we  can  at  last  gather  the  many 
valuable  historical  books,  newspapers  and  pamphlets  that  we  own — 
now  scattered  in  various  repositories — and  where  we  can  add  to  our 
already  valuable  collections.  In  the  past  year  we  have  received  several 
historic  documents  and  books  from  members  of  the  society  and  outside 
friends. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  evolved  a system  of  exchange  with 
other  western  historical  societies,  and  now  receive  publications  from 
the  societies  of  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Missis- 
sippi, Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma, 
Oregon,  Texas  and  the  Society  of  California  Pioneers  in  San  Francisco. 
These  publications  are  now  all  on  file  in  our  offices. 

We  have  been  fortunate  in  being  allowed,  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Public  Library  Board,  to  hold  our  monthly  meetings,  without  charge, 
in  their  auditorium,  where  we  shall  continue  to  hold  them  until 
further  notice.  We  appreciate  the  Library’s  gracious  courtesy  and 
herewith  express  our  appreciation. 

Our  60th  year  has  been  one  of  prosperity  and  accomplishment. 
We  have  no  unpaid  bills,  and  a listing  of  our  funds  shows  that  we 
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have  $1363.80  in  our  checking  account  and  $3299.85  in  a Building  and 
Loan  account  that  pays  us  quarterly  interest,  or  a total  of  $4663.65  in 
available  cash. 

We  have  not  gone  backward  in  membership  for  at  present  we 
have  304  active  members  on  our  roster — ten  of  these,  by  the  way,  are 
soldiers  at  the  front.  We  have  remitted  the  dues  of  these  patriotic 
members  for  the  duration.  New  members  joining  the  Society  this 
year  have  more  than  offset  those  we  have  lost  by  death  and  resignation. 

And  so  the  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California  looks  for- 
ward to  its  61  st  year  with  a clear  plan  for  our  future  welfare. 

J.  Gregg  Layne 
President 


Luther  Calvin  Tibbets 

Founder  of  the  Navel  Orange  Industry  of  California 

by 

MINNIE  TIBBETS  MILLS 

(Editor’s  Note:  This  sketch  of  Luther  Tibbets’  life  in  California,  by  his 
daughter,  gives  the  full  story  of  the  beginnings  of  the  navel  orange  in  North 
America,  and  is  the  true  version  of  this  important  development. 

For  many  years  the  real  founder  of  this  great  California  industry  has  been 
ignored,  while  his  second  wife,  Eliza  Tibbets,  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
event — except  as  an  eye  witness — has  been  given  almost  whole  credit  in  various 
books  and  many  magazine  articles.) 

Preamble 

The  Civil  War  had  been  officially  brought  to  a close  with  the 
mustering  out  of  the  Army  of  soldiers  into  civilian  life.  Andrew  John- 
son as  successor  to  our  martyred  President,  had  come  and  gone,  and 
now  General  U.  S.  Grant  was  holding  the  guiding  reins  as  the  Chief 
Executive  of  the  nation. 

The  Capital  City  was  taking  on  added  life  and  fresh  vigor — each 
day  growing  more  beautiful  as  plans  for  expansion  were  progressing 
toward  meeting  the  growing  needs  of  a nation  at  peace. 

A splendid  $100,000  structure  had  arisen  in  a twenty-three  acre 
plot  of  ground  cut  out  of  the  acreage  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute.  It 
was  built  of  pressed  brick,  four  stories  high  surmounted  with  a French 
roof;  this  was  to  give  a home  of  its  own  to  the  embryo  department  of 
Agriculture  which  had  its  beginning  in  the  vaulted  basement  of  the 
Patent  Office. 

The  grounds  surrounding  this  structure  were  being  landscaped 
according  to  a plan;  shade  trees  of  the  entire  country  were  to  be  repre- 
sented as  far  as  was  possible  to  make  them  grow;  the  display  of 
flowers  and  shrubs  was  to  exceed  anything  to  be  found  in  this  country 
by  being  massed  together  in  sections  according  to  the  season  in  which 
they  are  most  brilliant  in  leaves  or  in  flowers.  Through  a system  of 
exchanges,  making  collections  through  the  consular  service  of  various 
countries  of  the  world,  new  specimens  would  be  continuously  added 
at  small  expense.  Thus  it  would  become  the  show  place,  the  botanical 
gardens  of  Washington. 
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One  day  in  the  winter  of  1870,  two  men,  strangers  to  each  other, 
found  themselves  walking  side  by  side  evidently  bound  for  the  same 
place.  They  began  making  comments  on  the  weather  and  the  light 
snow  which  had  fallen  during  the  night  leaving  a feathery  whiteness 
over  the  landscape. 

One  of  the  men  introduced  himself  as  John  W.  North,  native  of 
New  York  state,  but  late  from  Minnesota  where  he  had  founded  the 
town  of  Northfield.  He  had  practiced  law  and  held  the  position  of 
Judge,  but  the  extreme  cold  of  winter  made  him  determined  to  seek 
a milder  climate  for  himself  and  family.  He  had  heard  that  the  great 
Southwest  offered  an  ideal  climate  where  semi-tropical  fruits  could 
be  grown,  where  one  could  live  in  the  open  all  the  year  and  support 
himself  on  a few  acres  of  land.  The  transcontinental  railroad  com- 
pleted in  May  of  last  year,  (1869)  had  made  migration  from  east  to 
west  quite  simple,  and  he  was  one  to  start  a movement  toward  the 
building  of  the  West.  He  was  working  out  a plan  for  a colony  in  Cali- 
fornia, which  he  would  gladly  divulge  if  it  interested  his  companion. 

The  companion  referred  to  had  introduced  himself  as  Luther  C. 
Tibbets,  native  of  Maine,  born  there  in  the  year  that  it  had  been  set 
aside  from  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  as  a separate  state, 
(1820)  Judge  North  had  entered  the  world  five  years  earlier.  The  plan 
or  dream  of  the  narrator  made  the  strongest  possible  appeal  to  the 
listener. 

Tibbets  had  suffered  much  like  the  ancient  Job.  On  the  plain  of 
well-earned  prosperity  had  suddenly  loomed  what  might  be  likened 
to  a devastating  cyclone.  When  it  had  passed  over,  half  of  his  family 
was  missing,  including  his  gifted  and  capable  wife.  Gone  was  his  ex- 
tensive farm  with  grain  and  sheep  and  cattle  and  horses  in  the  beauti- 
ful Litchfield  Hills  of  Connecticut;  gone  was  the  social  standing 
slowly  built  up  in  the  financial  world.  Now,  dismayed  and  bewildered, 
he  watched  his  gallant  young  son,  scarce  twenty  years  of  age,  rise  to 
take  the  place  he,  himself  had  vacated,  as  provider  and  counsellor  for 
the  remaining  half  of  the  family.  Yet  like  Job,  he  had  kept  a philos- 
ophic mind,  and  the  faith  to  believe  that  the  Creator  of  all  things 
would  open  a way  out  of  the  blind  alley  of  the  maze,  and  that  on  the 
stepping  stone  of  his  dead  self,  he  would  rise  to  higher  things* 

A Colony  for  California! 

In  1870,  advertisements  worded  as  follows,  were  published  far 
and  wide: — 

* The  ever  fateful  human  triangle  had  broken  up  his  home — Editor. 
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The  undersigned,  in  association  with  personal  friends  and 
correspondents  in  the  North  and  West,  as  well  as  with  a con- 
siderable number  of  good  people  in  the  different  states  of  the 
South,  is  now  engaged  in  organizing  a colony  for  settlement  in 
Southern  California,  on  or  near  the  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad. 

Appreciating  the  advantages  of  associated  settlement,  we 
aim  to  secure  ioo  good  families  who  can  invest  $1,000  each  in 
the  purchase  of  land;  while  at  the  same  time  we  earnestly  invite 
all  good  industrious  people  to  join  us  who  can,  by  investing  a 
smaller  amount,  contribute  in  any  degree  to  the  general  pros- 
perity. We  do  not  expect  to  buy  as  much  land  for  the  same 
money  in  Southern  California  as  we  could  obtain  in  the  remote 
parts  of  Colorado  or  Wyoming. 

But  we  expect  it  will  be  worth  more  in  proportion  to  cost 
than  any  other  land  we  could  purchase  in  the  United  States.  It 
will  cost  more  to  get  to  California  than  it  would  to  reach  the 
states  this  side  of  the  mountains;  but  we  are  confident  that  the 
superior  advantages  of  soil  and  climate  will  compensate  us 
many  times  over  for  this  increased  expense.  Experience  in  the 
West  has  demonstrated  that  $100  invested  in  a colony  is  worth 
$1,000  invested  in  an  isolated  locality. 

We  wish  to  form  a colony  of  industrious,  intelligent  and 
enterprising  people  so  that  each  one’s  industry  will  help  to  pro- 
mote his  neighbor’s  interests  as  well  as  his  own. 

It  is  desirable  that  everyone  shall  be  consulted  in  regard  to 
location  and  purchase;  but  since  those  who  will  compose  the 
colony  are  now  scattered  from  Maine  to  Texas  and  from  Georgia 
to  Minnesota  and  Nevada,  this  seems  next  to  impossible.  For 
this  reason  it  is  proposed  that  some  men  of  large  means  who 
are  interested  in  the  enterprise,  shall,  in  connection  with  as 
many  as  can  conveniently  act  with  them,  select  and  purchase 
land  sufficient  for  a colony  of  10,000  persons.  Let  this  be  sub- 
divided and  sold  to  the  purchasers  at  the  lowest  figure  prac- 
ticable after  paying  the  expenses  of  purchase  and  sub-division. 
We  hope  in  this  way  to  arrange  it  so  that  each  individual  shall 
receive  his  title  when  he  pays  the  money,  and  commence  in 
good  faith  to  improve  his  property. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  lay  out  a town  in  a convenient  locality 
so  that  as  many  of  the  subscribers  as  possible  can  reside  in  the 
town  and  enjoy  all  the  advantages  which  a first-class  town 
affords.  We  expect  to  have  schools,  churches,  lyceum,  public 
library,  reading  rooms,  etc.,  at  a very  early  date,  and  we  invite 
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such  people  to  join  our  colony  as  will  esteem  it  a privilege  to 
build  them. 

Many  who  wish  to  join  the  colony  have  not  the  money  at 
hand  to  defray  traveling  expenses  and  pay  the  full  price  of  the 
land  at  once.  We  hope  to  make  arrangements  for  such  so  that 
they  can  pay  a part  down  and  the  balance  in  yearly  installments 
with  interest.  Such  subscribers  will  be  allowed  to  purchase  160 
acres  of  farming  land  and  two  town  lots — or  less  amount  if 
desired.  It  is  expected  that  every  subscriber  shall  reside  upon 
and  improve  his  property  within  one  year  of  the  time  of  sub- 
scribing, otherwise  he  will  lose  his  right  as  a member  of  the 
colony. 

All  persons  of  good  character,  signifying  in  writing  their 
wish  to  become  members  of  the  colony  and  sending  $10  as  a 
location  fee,  will  be  regarded  as  subscribers.  Those  writing  for 
information  who  are  not  subscribers  will  be  expected  to  enclose 
$1.00  toward  the  expense  of  circulars  and  correspondence. 

We  hope  to  make  up  a party  of  subscribers  to  visit  Cali- 
fornia in  May  next  and  determine  on  a location.  We  wish  to 
secure  early  and  prompt  action  with  as  little  machinery  and 
routine  as  possible.  We  wish  to  secure  the  advantages  of  a good 
colony  with  as  few  preliminary  conditions  and  restrictions  as 
is  consistent  with  the  best  success.  We  invite  the  earnest  co- 
operation of  all  good  people  who  wish  for  homes  in  that  land 
that  the  early  missionaries  thought  “fit  for  the  abode  of  angels.” 

All  who  wish  to  join  are  requested  to  send  their  names  as 
early  as  possible  before  the  first  of  July  next. 

J.  W.  North,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

March  17,  1870 

The  following  summer  a group  of  five  men  met  and  traveled  to 
California  to  make  the  survey  of  available  lands.  They  found  what 
pleased  them,  about  65  miles  east  of  the  pueblo  of  Los  Angeles.  In 
San  Francisco,  September  12th,  1870,  Articles  of  Incorporation  of  the 
Southern  California  Colony  Association,  (S.C.C.A.)  were  adopted  by 
John  W.  North,  H.  Hamilton,  Jas.  P.  Greves,  K.  D.  Shugart,  Geo.  J. 
Clarke,  Dudley  Pine,  W.  B.  Brent,  J.  H.  Stewart,  Barbara  Chrebs, 
Thos.  W.  Cover,  and  W.  J.  Lindville. 

September  14th,  the  bargain  was  concluded  and  the  money  paid 
for  6000  acres  of  the  Jurupa  Rancho,  at  $3.50  an  acre.  Those  present 
were:  Judge  North,  Dr.  Shugart,  and  Secretary  James  P.  Greves.  The 
name  was  changed  from  Jurupa  (meaning  Peace)  to  Riverside.  By 
October  8,  circulars  were  mailed  giving  a full  report  of  what  had  been 
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done,  and  giving  final  directions  to  subscribers  for  reaching  the  place. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  to  Riverside,  California 

Always  an  avid  reader,  Luther  Tibbets  made  full  use  of  the  facili- 
ties of  the  Congressional  Library  for  selection  of  books  to  purchase 
along  the  many  lines  of  usefulness  in  solving  the  problems  of  the 
pioneer.  With  mind  and  spirit  now  attuned,  he  was  ready  and  eager 
to  be  off  for  his  new  home  as  soon  as  the  notice  should  come  to  leave. 
With  him  went  his  son-in-law  James  B.  Summons,  Jr.  and  S.  O.  Lovell, 
young  veterans  recently  mustered  out  of  the  army.  Left  behind  were 
his  two  daughters,  Harriet  and  Anna,  sons  Frank  and  Calvin  Jr.,  the 
three-year-old  daughter  of  Harriet  and  James,  and  Eliza.  To  see  them 
off  were  numerous  interested  persons  who  wanted  to  be  kept  informed 
in  regard  to  the  new  colony.  Crossing  the  continent  by  rail  was  an 
experience  to  be  envied. 

At  San  Francisco  they  lingered  long  enough  to  visit  historical 
places  in  and  around  the  city,  and  to  assemble  the  equipment  for  a 
drive  down  the  coast  as  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  had  been  com- 
pleted only  for  the  first  100  miles  south. 

In  the  year  1870,  most  of  the  5000  inhabitants  of  Los  Angeles 
were  of  Spanish  origin,  and  seven  towns  in  the  north  had  forged  ahead 
in  size  and  importance.  It  was  of  so  little  importance  that  two  con- 
templated transcontinental  railroads  had  not  even  considered  putting 
it  on  the  line,  for  as  a producing  community  it  was  a poor  prospect. 
Its  stock-raising  was  dead,  its  plans  for  developing  irrigation  were  not 
even  thought  of.  It  raised  few  oranges,  and  all  that  could  be  produced 
in  carloads  was  wine.  Its  grapes  were  the  only  things  mentioned  by 
the  engineers  in  their  report  of  the  first  survey. 

The  famous  horticultural  gardens  attached  to  the  San  Gabriel 
Mission  was  the  educational  opportunity  for  interested  visitors  to  the 
Southland.  Grapes  growing,  were  a familiar  sight  to  easterners,  but 
oranges  growing  on  the  trees  were  a curiosity  indeed.  Several  acres  of 
the  trees  had  been  planted  by  the  Franciscan  Fathers  in  1804.  The 
Padres  were  justly  proud  of  the  results  of  their  scientific  labors  and 
were  as  eager  to  impart  information  as  the  new  arrivals  were  to  re- 
ceive it.  They  were,  however,  pessimistic  about  the  success  of  orange 
growing  in  the  new  colony  of  Riverside,  since  the  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  seemed  insurmountable.  The  70  acres  of  the  Wolf  skill  com- 
mercial orange  orchard,  and  that  of  Louis  Vignes  were  the  show  places 
to  be  visited  and  learned  from.  Thomas  Garey  was  the  nurseryman 
of  long  standing  who  could  supply  stock  for  planting,  and  Harris 
Newmark  was  the  wholesale  grocer  from  whom  to  purchase  supplies 
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of  flour,  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  tea,  etc.  Having  made  these  necessary 
contacts  and  packed  up  for  the  last  lap  of  the  journey,  they  were  free 
on  their  last  evening  to  witness  a play  in  the  Merced  theatre,  the  first 
of  its  kind  and  built  only  that  year.  It  adjoined  the  Pico  House  built 
the  previous  year,  and  quite  up-to-date. 

But  few  houses  were  on  the  road  to  break  the  monotony  from  the 
Los  Angeles  river  to  San  Bernardino.  All  the  rivers  and  arroyos  must 
be  forded.  Should  there  be  an  accident,  one  might  wait  for  hours  for 
assistance  from  another  traveler,  or  for  the  stagecoach  which  would 
arrive  sometime.  At  night  they  wrapped  themselves  in  blankets  and 
slept  on  the  ground,  under  the  star-lit  sky. 

As  they  emerged  upon  the  hillock  beyond  the  last  fording  place 
after  leaving  Colton,  the  first  view  of  their  new  home  appeared  in 
sight;  it  was  a cluster  of  tents  white  in  the  sunlit,  treeless  plain. 
Judge  North  was  there  to  welcome  the  friends  and  assign  spaces  for 
tents  until  such  time  as  permanent  shelters  could  be  built. 

The  place  was  a bee-hive  of  activity  with  streets  being  marked  out 
at  right  angles  according  to  the  Philadelphia  plan,  lots  being  surveyed 
and  a ditch  being  started  for  the  flow  of  water  which  was  to  come 
from  the  Santa  Ana  river,  eight  miles  distant  to  the  north,  near  Colton. 
Meanwhile,  all  the  water  in  use  was  being  hauled  in  barrels  from 
Spring  Brook  or  Box  Springs,  two  miles  to  the  east.  Those  owning 
teams  were  the  ones  to  haul  water  and  provisions;  some  men  became 
overseers  of  Indian  and  Mexican  diggers.  Each,  according  to  his 
ability,  immediately  found  a place  where  he  could  work  to  the  utmost 
of  his  strength  and  become  thoroughly  tired  out  at  night — but  happy. 

A square  mile  of  the  level  part  of  the  valley  just  east  of  the  Santa 
Ana  river,  had  been  selected  for  the  city  proper.  Outside  the  city 
limits,  tracts  of  ten  acres  or  more,  were  surveyed;  the  colonist  was 
expected  to  own  a city  lot  for  his  home  and  acreage  for  plantings. 

The  arrivals  listed  for  the  early  part  of  December  1870,  were  Dr. 
Eastman,  Luther  C.  Tibbets,  J.  B.  Summons,  Jr.,  S.  O.  Lovell,  Dr. 
Craig  and  family,  and  A.  R.  Smith.  One  year  later,  1871,  under  sup- 
port of  a Missionary  Society,  I.  W.  Atherton  moved  from  Los  Angeles 
to  Riverside  and  wrote  the  following  account: — 

At  Riverside  were  about  25  families  in  all.  By  public  and 
private  enterprise  to  meet  already  existing  needs,  there  had 
been  provided  a Company  office,  a schoolhouse,  hotel,  store  and 
shop  each  for  carpenter,  butcher,  blacksmith  and  shoemaker. 

The  only  canal  ran  through  the  place  just  east  of  Judge 
North’s  residence,  and  then  south,  crossing  the  arroyo  in  a high 
flume. 

Most  of  the  houses  were  small  and  of  cheap  construction. 
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The  settlers  were  most  of  them  from  the  “interior”  or  the  “far 
east.”  None  of  them  knew  anything  about  irrigation  or  citrus 
fruit  culture;  they  had  it  all  to  learn,  but  they  had  intelligence, 
pluck  and  plenty  of  push. 

Improvements  were  few,  orchards  in  embryo,  and  wind- 
breaks in  the  infantile  age. 

All  outside  of  this,  with  the  exception  of  a narrow  fringe 
along  the  river  bottom,  was  a sere,  uninviting,  dreary  desert. 
Clouds  and  dust  would  thunder  at  our  doors  day  and  night, 
often  three  days  at  a time  as  if  in  rage  and  bent  on  destruction 
of  ourselves  and  all  our  effects. 

The  first  public  building  was  a school  house,  first  taught  by 
Dr.  Charles  Brown,  and  later  by  L.  C.  Waite.  Of  the  pupils, 
three  were  the  North  children  and  two  were  the  children  of  the 
missionary,  Rev.  Higbie  of  Compton. 

The  people  were  all  overpressed  with  work  of  a new  and 
untried  character  in  a region  where  they  were  not  acclimated, 
and  under  such  new  and  unwonted  conditions  as  to  exhaust 
their  time  and  strength. 

Mr.  Tibbets’  city  lot  was  located  on  Sixth  Street  between  Orange 
and  Main,  where  the  Mission  Inn  Annex  now  stands;  there  he  built 
his  temporary  cabin  to  house  his  prized  library.  His  choice  of  acreage 
was  160  acres  in  Section  32  of  Government  tract  three  miles  from  his 
city  lot.  This  was  taken  on  contract  to  expire  in  1879.  Jimmie  Sum- 
mons made  his  selection  in  Section  33. 

Practically  nothing  could  be  done  until  water  had  been  brought 
to  the  land.  Everyone,  regardless  of  his  land  location,  aided  in  the 
construction  of  the  ditches.  Naturally,  settlers  on  Government  land 
expected,  after  they  had  aided  the  others,  that  the  city  dwellers  would 
aid  in  extending  the  line  to  them.  Not  so  ruled  the  San  Francisco 
officials  of  the  S.C.C.A.  but  these  officials  were  willing  to  sell  water  on 
contract  to  the  settlers,  after  the  settlers  had  themselves  extended  the 
construction  of  the  ditches  to  their  own  tracts.  This  attitude  was  con- 
sidered unfair,  and  one  man  in  particular,  could  not  refrain  from 
expressions  of  anger.  The  following  year  when  a horde  of  grass- 
hoppers stripped  the  country  of  every  green  thing,  he,  with  some 
others  of  the  settlers,  felt  that  the  limit  of  endurance  had  been  reached, 
and  they  pulled  up  stakes  and  departed. 

Mr.  Tibbets  and  his  son-in-law  had  accepted  the  situation  and 
went  diligently  to  work  with  their  Indian,  Mexican  and  Chinese 
laborers,  to  extend  the  ditches.  It  was  a formidable  undertaking  be- 
neath a broiling  summer  sun,  the  heat  and  glare  of  which  was  reflected 
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by  the  desert  sand.  But  they  kept  bravely  at  it  to  the  completion  of 
the  extra  mile  and  a half  to  bring  water  to  section  32.  The  breeze  in 
passing  over  the  hot  soil  became,  as  it  reached  Riverside,  like  the  heat 
of  a furnace.  Houses  were  built,  therefore,  so  that  when  the  front  and 
back  doors  were  open,  the  breeze  would  sweep  through  and  feel  com- 
paratively cool  and  refreshing. 

The  departure  of  the  dissatisfied  settlers  gave  Mr.  Tibbets  in  the 
spring  of  1872,  an  opportunity  to  acquire  160  acres  in  tract  34,  which 
was  one  mile  nearer  town,  and  was  also  adjacent  to  the  land  of  his 
son-in-law.  He  transferred  his  own  contract  to  a newcomer  from  Eng- 
land, a bachelor  musician  of  note,  who,  with  his  maiden  sister,  an 
Army  nurse,  contributed  freely  to  the  cultural  life  of  the  community. 

With  the  tract  34,  he  had  bought  the  house  located  midway  of 
the  length  of  the  tract,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  trail  from  San  Ber- 
nardino to  the  Temescal  Tin  mines.  Jimmie  had  built  his  house  on  the 
west  side  of  the  trail.  When  the  surveys  had  been  made  and  the  width 
of  the  road  and  sidewalk  approved  by  the  supervisors,  these  two  men 
planted  rows  of  palms,  and  the  name  Palm  Avenue  was  approved. 
The  road  which  bi-sected  the  northern  80  acres  and  the  southern  80 
acres,  he  named  Central  Avenue.  The  northern  80  acres  Mr.  Tibbets 
sowed  to  alfalfa  and  grain  necessary  as  fodder  for  his  animals,  and 
salable  for  much-needed  ready  cash.  He  set  out  grape  vines,  orange 
trees  and  a family  orchard  of  deciduous  fruit.  It  required  the  utmost 
vigilance  to  keep  cattle  from  devouring  the  plantings,  for  this  had 
been  a huge  ranch  where  sheep  and  cattle  had  long  roamed  at  will. 
There  were  no  fences  or  barriers  of  any  kind  to  keep  them  off,  and  no 
wood  to  make  barriers,  and  the  luscious  alfalfa  was  far  more  attractive 
than  the  scant  forage  of  desert  and  mountain. 

Cattle  were  branded,  and  complaints  were  made  to  the  registered 
owners,  usually  Mexicans  from  afar  whose  wealth  was  largely  derived 
from  the  ranges.  These  were  not  averse  to  having  their  cattle  fattened 
at  the  expense  of  the  detested  Gringoes.  Any  cattle  found  without  a 
brand,  however,  could  be  appropriated.  In  this  way  could  a herd  be 
accumulated  and  corralled. 

Under  ground  the  gophers  multiplied  rapidly  with  irrigation  and 
would  boldly  stick  up  their  heads  from  the  ditches.  From  the  air  came 
sand  or  dust  storms  more  dense  than  a London  fog,  which  sifted 
through  windows  and  doors  to  form  heaps  on  the  floors.  All  these 
pests  kept  up  constant  warfare. 

The  absence  of  shade,  and  the  exposure  to  direct  rays  of  glaring 
sunshine  increased  the  difficulty  and  hardship,  especially  for  one  like 
Mr.  Tibbets  who  suffered  a chronic  ocular  weakness,  and  whose  nose 
and  throat  was  particularly  irritated  by  the  dust.  One  marvels  at 
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such  fidelity  of  purpose  that  would  keep  him  forging  ahead.  It  could 
be  done  only  by  planning  time  for  duty  during  the  coolness  of  night 
and  early  morning,  and  delegating  mid-day  work  and  surveillance  to 
hired  help. 

Letter  writing,  to  keep  the  Washington  family  informed  and  in- 
terested, was  a regular  and  frequent  item  on  his  program  which  also 
helped  to  buoy  him  up.  He  wrote  graphic  descriptions  of  the  beauties 
everywhere;  he  sent  specimens  of  the  leaves  of  the  strange  eucalyptus 
and  the  pepper  trees,  and  even  a sample  of  soil,  with  a request  that  it 
be  analyzed  by  the  chemist  attached  to  the  department  of  Agriculture, 
to  determine  what  it  would  produce.  He  asked  information  as  to 
suitable  trees  and  plants  which  the  department  had  for  distribution. 

Congressman  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  to  whom  Frank 
Tibbets  mentioned  the  matter,  was  delighted,  as  Congressmen  are,  to 
extend  courtesies  to  constituents  and  friends.  He  readily  sponsored 
whatever  might  be  decided  to  send  to  Riverside.  The  department  had 
on  hand  a tobacco  plant  and  several  forage  plants  which  would  fit  the 
soil.  They  also  had  acquired,  after  considerable  delay  and  difficulty, 
several  roots  of  a strange  orange  from  Brazil,  which  they  wished  to 
place  where  it  would  be  carefully  tended  and  tested.  Mr.  Tibbets  as- 
sured his  sponsor  that  he  would  give  them  unusual  care. 

Years  later,  (1913)  Harris  Newmark  in  his  book  Sixty  Years  in 
Southern  California  chronicled  the  event  in  these  words: 

Sometime  in  December,  1873,  L.  C.  Tibbets,  one  of  the  early 
colonists  of  Riverside,  received  a small  package  from  a friend 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  After  having  driven  65  miles  to  get  it, 
he  took  it  out  of  the  little  express  office  without  attracting  any 
more  attention  than  to  call  forth  the  observation  of  the  clerk 
that  someone  must  care  a lot  about  farming  to  make  so  much 
fuss  about  two  young  trees. 

“ Tis  nothing;  says  the  fool.” 

The  package  in  question  contained  two  small  orange  trees 
from  Bahia,  Brazil,  brought  to  the  United  States  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  destined  to  bestow  upon  Tibbets  the 
honor  of  having  Originated  the  Navel  Orange  Industry  of 
California. 

In  1853  Mr.  Newmark,  as  a young  man,  left  his  native  Germany 
to  join  relatives  already  in  Los  Angeles.  During  the  following  twenty 
years  to  1873,  he  had  built  up  a substantial  wholesale  business  which 
extended  into  the  ranches  far  and  near.  When  a rancher  came  to 
town,  he  went  to  Newmarks  where  he  was  sure  of  meeting  other 
ranchers  who  were  gossiping,  exchanging  news,  stories  and  jokes. 
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Men  generally  paid  attention  when  a new  importation  or  experiment 
was  mentioned.  Practically  everything  had  been  brought  into  South- 
ern California  from  somewhere — Mexico,  Central  America,  Australia, 
the  west  coast  of  South  America.  Here  was  an  importation  from  the 
east  coast  of  South  America.  Would  it  prove  of  value?  Would  it  sur- 
vive the  perils  of  summer  heat  and  possible  winter  frosts,  and  the 
many  enemies  under  ground,  on  the  ground,  and  in  the  air?  Time 
alone  would  tell,  meanwhile  they  would  watch  developments. 

William  Saunders,  horticulturist  and  superintendent  of  gardens 
and  grounds  of  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington,  made  a 
report  of  his  part  in  connection  with  the  introduction  of  the  Wash- 
ington Navel  orange,  as  follows : 

Sometime  in  1869,  the  then  commissioner  of  agriculture, 
Horace  Capron,  brought  to  my  office  and  read  to  me  a letter 
which  he  had  received  from  a correspondent  at  Bahia,  Brazil. 
Among  other  matters,  special  mention  was  made  of  a seedless 
orange  of  large  size  and  fine  flavor.  Thinking  that  it  might  be 
of  value  in  this  country,  I noted  the  address  of  the  writer  and 
sent  a letter  asking  to  be  the  recipient  of  a few  plants  of  this 
orange.  The  request  brought,  in  course  of  time,  a small  box  of 
orange  twigs  utterly  dry  and  worthless.  I immediately  sent  a 
letter  requesting  that  someone  be  employed  to  graft  a few  trees 
on  young  stocks  and  that  all  expenses  would  be  paid  by  the 
Department.  Ultimately  a box  arrived  containing  12  newly 
budded  trees,  and  being  packed  as  I had  suggested,  were  found 
to  be  in  fairly  good  condition.  I believe  that  two  of  them  failed 
to  grow.  No  expenses  were  charged,  so  I presume  that  the  cor- 
respondent sent  them  as  a gift.  All  that  I ever  knew  about  the 
donor  was  that  she  was  a lady,  and  that  the  correspondence,  as 
far  as  she  was  concerned,  was  not  official. 

I had  a supply  of  young  orange  stocks  on  hand,  and  as  fast 
as  I could  secure  buds,  they  were  inserted  on  these  stocks.  The 
young  trees  thus  propagated  were  distributed  to  orange  growers 
in  Florida  and  California.  (L.  C.  Tibbets,  Riverside,  California, 
under  the  name  “Bahia”  for  testing.) 

Testing  The  Trespass  Law 

As  Mr.  Tibbets  and  his  companion  wended  their  way  home  with 
his  spring-wagon  filled  with  groceries  for  himself  and  his  neighbors, 
well  in  advance  of  the  stage  coach  which,  in  case  of  accident  would 
come  to  the  rescue,  his  thoughts  were  primarily,  on  the  precious  pack- 
age for  which  this  journey  to  Los  Angeles  had  been  made.  Valuable 
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as  he  hoped  and  believed  it  would  be,  he  could  not  dream  that  in  it 
was  contained  the  material  to  revolutionize  the  horticultural  methods 
of  the  day,  and  that  it  would  bring  more  wealth  to  California  than 
all  the  gold  mined  in  the  state  since  1848;  that  through  it,  fortunes 
would  be  made  by  many  individuals,  while  he,  himself,  would  suffer 
the  loss  of  all. 

He  was  impressing  on  his  mind  the  importance  of  the  experiment 
he  was  undertaking,  and  mentally  digesting  what  he  had  read  and 
heard  of  the  experiments  of  others. 

Orange  trees  are  heavy  feeders.  The  cattle  stock  he  had  ac- 
cumulated was  producing  plenty  of  the  best  quality  of  fertilizer,  and 
these  trees  should  have  their  fill.  They  require  regular  irrigation,  not 
too  much  or  too  little.  No  gauge  had  yet  been  set  as  to  the  amount, 
which  must  be  a matter  of  careful  watching  for  reactions.  There  must 
be  frequent  cultivation  of  the  soil.  To  insure  long  life  the  roots  must 
first  be  well  developed.  This  would  be  accomplished  by  nipping  the 
buds  to  prevent  flowering  and  fruiting.  Since  this  variety  is  reportedly 
seedless,  its  propagation  must  be  by  means  of  cuttings.  Therefore,  as 
buds  would  appear,  he  would  make  cuttings  and  graft  them  on  his 
own  seedling  trees,  in  this  way  he  would  acquire  a grove.  As  trees 
are  dormant  in  winter,  it  would  be  a useless  hazard  to  put  the  tiny 
roots  in  the  ground  at  present,  it  would  be  wiser  to  bank  them  and 
wait  for  the  spring. 

When  March  came  around,  he  carefully  dug  the  holes  and  pre- 
pared the  soil  for  the  reception  of  the  three  trees  which  he  planted  20 
feet  apart  alongside  the  west  end  of  his  house  and  as  near  as  feasible 
to  it  for  accessibility  to  the  front  and  back  doors,  and  for  observability 
from  the  west  window  of  his  living-room.  Around  each  tree  he  put 
a protective  fence;  but  that  was  not  all.  Someone  must  always  be  in 
the  vicinity  to  keep  an  eye  out  for  stray  animals  and  trespassers  that 
might  disturb  them. 

In  Riverside,  wives  and  children  had  been  coming  to  join  hus- 
bands and  fathers,  to  make  happy  home  life.  Luther  Tibbets,  a family 
man  all  his  life,  accustomed  to  relatives  and  friends  around  and  at  his 
hospitable  home,  father  of  eight  children,  was  now  alone  and  lonely. 
He  longed  with  intensity  of  longing,  to  make  a success  financially, 
that  he  might  meet  his  obligations  to  his  family  who  had  reason  to 
think  poorly  of  him. 

In  1874,  Mr.  Tibbets  sold  his  northern  80  acres  to  a sub-divider 
named  Abram  Hoag.  Thomas  Cover,  who  had  negotiated  the  sale  of 
Jurupa  Rancho  to  the  S.C.C.A.,  bought  a ten-acre  lot  and  built  his 
home  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Palm  and  Central  Avenues,  opposite 
that  of  Mr.  Tibbets.  Si  Cover  and  Sam  McCoy,  two  bachelors  from 
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the  Middle  West,  acquired  the  eastern  corner  and  there  built  their 
home.  They  came  in  the  fall  of  1874  and  set  out  two-year-old  orange 
trees  on  a ten-acre  tract,  intending  to  go  into  the  nursery  business. 
McCoy  had  read  of  a seedless  orange  in  an  encyclopaedia,  and  was 
glad  to  get  buds  from  Mr.  Tibbets  as  fast  as  they  were  available.  In 
this  way  he  acquired  the  first  commercial  bearing  orchard  of  seedless 
oranges. 

Up  to  this  time  orange  trees  had  been  grown  from  seed  and  the 
time  required  until  bearing  was  eight  or  nine  years.  Budding  reduced 
the  time  to  three  or  four  years  and  even  less.  While  propagation  by 
budding  had  been  known  as  a theory,  from  the  introduction  of  the 
seedless,  or  navel  orange,  it  now  began  to  be  the  general  practice. 

The  colonists  were  experimenting  with  plantings  of  all  kinds  of 
deciduous  fruit  trees  and  vines,  thereby  discovering  what  not  to  waste 
time  on.  Grapes  proved  satisfactory  before  orange  trees  began  to  bear. 
They  were  dried  by  spreading  them  on  rough  board  platforms  three 
or  four  feet  above  ground,  supported  by  posts.  In  the  process  of  drying, 
each  cluster  was  turned  by  hand.  Trays  were  first  used  in  1876. 

Alfalfa  brought  the  first  and  quickest  returns  in  cash ; grains  were 
also  profitable.  Every  family  had  its  own  milking  cow,  chickens,  eggs 
and  vegetables;  the  women  took  it  upon  themselves  to  do  the  work  of 
the  outside  ornamentation  in  addition  to  the  work  on  the  inside  of  the 
home,  while  the  men  were  engaged  with  teams  on  the  larger  projects 
of  plowing,  cultivating,  hauling  and  building.  In  spite  of  all  the  hard- 
ships and  difficulties,  most  of  them  felt  a zest  to  life,  for  they  were 
building,  as  they  thought,  an  ideal  community  such  as  had  been  pro- 
posed by  the  founder,  John  W.  North;  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States,  with  no  precedent  to  guide  them;  a community  where 
all  that  nature  and  intelligent  human  effort  could  contribute  would 
unite  to  draw  together  the  cultivated  and  refined. 

They  were  the  dividing  line  between  the  two  eras — the  era  of 
Missions,  of  great  cattle  ranges,  of  immense  grain  fields  and  of  scanty 
population — and  the  new  era  of  small  farms  and  homes  and  a few 
acres  of  fruit  where  a dense  population  can  live  in  comfort  and  ease 
with  all  conveniences  and  advantages  of  the  modern  city  at  its  door. 

At  a time  when  everything  is  new  and  everyone  is  occupied  with 
pushing  his  own  projects,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  anyone  will  pay 
much  attention  to  the  projects  of  his  neighbors;  so  few  of  them  knew 
of  Mr.  Tibbets’  Bahia  trees  previous  to  the  first  showing.  He  felt  the 
importance  of  propagating  these  trees  over  as  wide  an  area  as  possible, 
that  the  experiment  be  not  lost  should  some  accident  befall  the  orig- 
inals. This  had  already  occurred  when  one  of  the  three  trees  had  been 
trampled  by  a cow  and  died.  Extra  precaution  had  been  taken  with 
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the  other  two  in  guarding  them  from  vandals  as  well  as  animals. 
People  were  not  particular  to  keep  to  the  newly-laid-out  paths;  they 
crossed  anywhere  to  suit  their  convenience,  often  committing  depreda- 
tions while  doing  so. 

It  was  evident  that  before  any  great  advance  could  be  made,  the 
animals  must  be  controlled.  Everyone  who  could  afford  a saddle,  rode 
a horse  and  it  had  been  the  custom  to  turn  the  horses  loose  to  get  their 
feed.  They  naturally  turned  to  alfalfa  regardless  of  ownership.  Mr. 
Tibbets  constructed  a corral  where  the  wandering  animals  could  be 
confined  until  claimed  by  owners  who  objected  to  paying  costs,  in 
many  instances.  The  natives  had  never  been  brought  face  to  face  with 
orderly  government,  and  they  must  be  made  conscious  of  the  change 
to  an  inhabited  country  where  rights  and  property  of  others  had  to 
be  regarded.  Therefore,  he  brought  to  court  a test  case  labeled 

LUTHER  C.  TIBBETS  vs.  FIVE  HEAD  OF  HORSES 

The  indictment  was  as  follows: — 

On  January  4th,  1875,  I corralled 

1 Bay  Mare  marked  - - - - X 

1 Grey  Mare  marked  - - - X 

1 Brown  Colt  marked  - - - V 

2 Sorrel  Colts,  no  mark. 

These  were  trespassing  on  my  premises  and  doing  damage  to  the 
extent  of  $10.  Plaintiff  has  corralled  and  holds  them  for  costs. 

A.  R.  Smith,  Constable 

Callie  Tibbets  and  J.  B.  Summons,  Jr.,  Witnesses. 


VERDICT  OF  THE  COURT 

If  the  land  of  plaintiff  was  not  in  condition  to  receive  damage, 
Plaintiff  cannot  recover.  Plaintiff  is  not  entitled  to  more  than  the 
amount  actually  proven  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Jury. 


THE  TRESPASS  LAW  IS  NOT  IN  FORCE 
Case  No.  41 1 

San  Bernardino  Court  House 
Sale  of  Riverside  Colony — 1875 

Riverside  was  having  financial  troubles.  Repercussions  of  the 
Wall  Street  panic  of  1873  were  being  severely  felt  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
in  the  scarcity  of  circulating  money.  It  was  a question  if  the  colony 
could  survive. 
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About  this  time,  S.  C.  Evans,  a banker  from  the  Middle  West 
looking  for  an  investment  for  money,  appeared  in  San  Francisco  and 
met  a sea-faring  man  named  Hartshorn,  who  had  title  to  2500  acres  of 
land  adjoining  on  the  south  of  the  government  land  of  Riverside, 
which  he  wanted  to  sell. 

The  banker  learned  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  Colony  Asso- 
ciation, and  had  a vision  of  a similar  colony  for  himself  by  con- 
structing a canal  directly  to  his  land.  Unfortunately,  the  water  sources 
were  north  of  Riverside  and  a canal  must  necessarily  pass  through 
the  colony  lands.  The  San  Francisco  officials  refused  to  grant  any  such 
permission.  He  then  approached  them  in  another  way.  Knowing  that 
they  were  pressed  for  money,  he  offered  to  relieve  them  of  all  respon- 
sibility by  purchasing  all  the  unsold  land  belonging  to  them.  This 
proposition  was  accepted,  and  the  deed  was  made  out  and  recorded. 

By  a most  unfortunate  oversight,  the  deed  from  the  Silk  Colony 
Association  to  the  Southern  California  Colony  Association,  had  never 
been  recorded,  so  that  on  the  records,  the  deed  to  S.  C.  Evans  appeared 
as  the  original. 

Evans  was  now  in  position  to  do  according  to  his  pleasure  without 
consulting  anyone.  In  addition,  he  purchased  3500  acres  of  the  Temes- 
cal  Tin  Mine  Company.  To  represent  him,  he  sent  a man  named 
Sayward,  to  deal  with  the  people  in  all  matters  according  to  his  will, 
so  long  as  he  kept  in  mind  that  there  must  be  a good  return  on  the 
investment. 

The  plan  for  the  canal  leading  to  the  Hartshorn  tract  and  the  ex- 
tension, was  routed  so  as  to  bisect  almost  in  the  middle,  the  80  acres 
retained  by  Mr.  Tibbets.  Mr.  Tibbets  objected  to  this,  but  to  no  avail. 
He  demanded  damages.  Sayward  was  unwilling  to  pay  for  what  he 
was  in  a position  to  take  anyway.  Public  opinion  was  up  in  arms  and 
the  indignant  colonists  demanded  arbitration. 

A court  was  held  June  21,  1875,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Tibbets.  An 
arbitrator  was  chosen  by  each  of  the  parties  and  the  third  by  the  arbi- 
trators; they  were  Leach,  Burt  and  Curry.  J.  F.  Greve  was  appointed 
clerk  of  the  Board  and  took  down  questions  stenographically,  all  being 
preserved  in  the  San  Bernardino  Hall  of  Records.  Sworn  in  were  J.  W. 
North,  W.  T.  Hayward;  T.  W.  Cover;  J.  C.  Cover;  P.  D.  Cover;  E. 
Hart;  L.  C.  Tibbets;  J.  C.  Thom  and  A.  Hoag. 

During  the  holding  of  this  court,  the  atmosphere  was  tense.  Un- 
questioned obedience  is  exacted  by  a sea  captain,  and  his  mental  habits 
are  not  always  left  behind  with  his  departure  from  the  ship. 

It  had  been  a matter  of  grave  concern  to  the  ranchers  as  to  what 
they  might  expect  from  the  new  set-up  in  which  they  had  been  given 
no  voice;  in  which  they  had  been  dealt  with  as  if  they  were  pawns  on 
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a chessboard  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  the  higher-ups.  There- 
fore, George  Leach,  friend  of  Mr.  Tibbets,  had  carefully  framed  the 
questions  to  bring  out  certain  vital  points  and  compel  the  principals  to 
commit  themselves  as  to  policy,  since  this  court  meant  far  more  to  all 
of  them  than  the  mere  fixing  an  award  for  this  one  occasion.  The 
president  of  the  two  Companies  made  no  effort  to  conceal  his  dis- 
pleasure, and  Mr.  Tibbets  was  well  aware  that  henceforth,  only  by 
careful  vigilence  could  he  protect  his  property  and  his  person  from 
attacks  of  so  powerful  an  enemy.  He  realized  that  no  easy  task  lay 
before  him,  but  this  realization  only  served  to  stiffen  his  backbone. 
Never  would  he  lose  his  freedom  as  an  American,  while  he  had  the 
strength  to  fight  for  it! 

John  W.  North  was  the  first  witness  called.  To  every  question 
posed  to  him,  Sayward  objected,  and  every  objection  was  over-ruled. 
When  Sayward  was  sworn  in,  his  manner  and  answers  were  defiant 
and  haughty.  The  majority  arbitrators  awarded  to  L.  C.  Tibbets,  $120 
damages  and  the  Riverside  and  Land  and  Irrigation  Co.,  were  to  keep 
up  all  necessary  bridges  to  accommodate  Tibbets  in  doing  necessary 
work  on  his  tract;  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  arbitration.  The  question 
of  damages  included  only  the  use  of  a strip  of  land  33  feet  wide  across 
the  tract;  the  injury  to  growing  trees  and  vines  and  crops,  and  the 
inconvenience  caused  to  the  owner  of  the  land  by  the  construction  of  a 
ditch.  The  question  of  the  right  to  water  from  the  ditch  was  not  in- 
volved and  not  considered,  because  the  S.C.C.A.  already  had  its  own 
ditches  and  contract  with  the  ranchers,  and  in  the  contract  with  the 
R.  L.  and  I.  Co.,  for  right  of  way  across  her  property  had  prohibited 
the  latter  from  furnishing  water  for  any  purpose  to  the  occupant  of 
her  territory,  including  the  government  lands,  without  the  consent  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  It  was  not  to  be  expected,  however,  that  a 
man  of  the  calibre  of  the  one  in  power,  would  pay  any  attention  to 
what  a group  of  arbitrators  would  enact. 

Fortification 

Luther  C.  Tibbets  of  this  place  is  prepared  to  protect  himself  and 
property.  He  has  built  a fort  upon  his  premises,  with  portholes  all 
around.  It  would  take  a good-sized  cannon  to  penetrate  the  walls,  as 
they  are  stuffed  with  sand. 

The  Riverside  Weekly  News  carried  the  above  item  in  its  issue  of 
November  17,  1875.  In  this  fort  he  spent  his  nights  in  readiness  to 
scare  away  thieves  who  were  after  the  best  of  the  herd  belonging  to 
himself  and  those  of  his  co-operating  neighbors.  Any  stray  animal 
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found  anywhere  in  the  vicinity  was  brought  to  be  impounded  until 
claimed  by  the  owner  who  was  expected  to  pay  cost  of  keep.  By  start- 
ing a lawsuit  on  plea  of  damage  to  stock,  this  payment  often  was 
avoided.  Right  or  wrong,  the  case  once  started  must  come  to  court 
and  was  won  by  the  party  having  the  most  influence,  which  as  may  be 
expected,  was  not  Mr.  Tibbets.  If  the  latter  refused  to  pay  the  court 
fine,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  reimbursements,  he  could  serve  a term 
in  jail.  He  chose  the  jail. 

His  employees  loyally  cared  for  his  interests  during  such  absences, 
and  his  neighbors,  whose  battles  as  well  as  his  own  he  was  fighting, 
backed  him  with  whatever  encouragement  and  assistance  was  in  their 
power.  He  was  a brave  man,  they  said,  a good  fighter  and  he  knew 
the  law  and  was  a better  pleader  than  any  lawyer  in  the  county.  If 
he  lost  every  case,  it  only  showed  the  infamy  of  his  opponents. 

In  this  fort,  with  an  iron  cot  fitted  into  one  side,  a table,  a chair, 
writing  and  drawing  materials  and  a few  books,  he  worked  out  prob- 
lems that  were  on  his  mind,  and  got  some  sleep. 

Old  Timers  Tales  of  the  Seventies 

Did  you  ever  hear  how  Luther  Tibbets  got  the  cough  that  stayed 
with  him  to  the  end?  Well,  here  it  is: 

One  year  a shortage  of  grain  was  threatened.  To  encourage  the 
raising  of  a crop,  Sayward  offered  the  use  of  any  vacant  lot  to  all  who 
would  furnish  the  seed.  Mr.  Tibbets  immediately  appropriated  the  lot 
adjoining  his  tract  and  put  in  seed.  A man  named  Stephenson  also 
put  seed  in  the  same  lot.  When  harvest  time  came,  Mr.  Tibbets  sent 
his  hired  man  into  the  field  and  he,  himself  followed  with  a scythe. 
Stephenson’s  hired  man  was  watching,  and  seeing  Tibbets  on  the  way, 
he  went  into  the  house,  picked  up  the  shot  gun  saying  he  wanted  to 
borrow  it  to  shoot  a dog.  Tibbets  fell,  peppered  with  the  contents  of 
the  barrel. 

Both  Stephenson,  who  owned  the  gun,  and  the  hired  man  who 
fired  it,  were  scared  out  of  their  senses  while  Mr.  Tibbets  was  hovering 
between  life  and  death  and  indignant  neighbors  were  ready  to  file  a 
murder  charge.  Incessant  inquiries  at  the  house  became  an  unbearable 
nuisance.  Those  at  the  house  announced  that  a flag  which  could  be 
seen  at  a distance  would  be  raised  if  he  were  better  and  lowered  when 
he  was  worse.  So  there  was  a flag  watcher  who  answered  inquiries  “Is 
it  up  or  down?” 

The  authorities  meted  out  what  they  considered  the  proper  pen- 
alty for  the  dastardly  deed,  but  the  lead  which  could  not  be  removed 
and  the  cough  as  a perpetual  reminder,  was  there  to  stay. 
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At  a time  and  place  where  everyone  was  courageous,  Luther  Tib- 
bets  was  unsurpassed  in  fearless  adventure.  Judge  North  had  sold  to 
him  the  vision  of  City  Beautiful  created  by  the  cooperative  and 
harmonious  working  together  of  cultured  Christian  citizens.  He  had 
no  illusions  as  to  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered.  He  braced  him- 
self to  meet  and  overcome  them  in  ultimate  success  by  transmission 
of  this  vision  through  contacts.  Such  an  attitude  exposes  one  to  ridicule 
and  persecution;  his  salvation  is  in  understanding  and  accepting  it.  He 
makes  enemies  and  he  also  wins  the  staunchest  of  friends. 

The  story  of  the  fort  has  been  told.  The  young  men  were  ashamed 
of  themselves  for  allowing  their  senior  to  bear  alone  the  whole  brunt 
of  curbing  the  rampant  horse  and  cattle  thieves.  They  formed  them- 
selves into  a vigilante  band  to  track  down  the  bold  marauders  to  their 
hideout.  Thus  was  the  community  rid  of  this  pest. 

The  bridgeless  Santa  Ana  was  a community  grievance.  Every  year 
a petition  had  been  sent  to  the  Supervisors  asking  for  the  construction 
of  a bridge  on  the  plea  that  Riverside’s  population  was  growing,  that 
trade  with  the  merchants  of  San  Bernardino  was  enriching  them  and 
the  increasing  tax  assessments  was  swelling  the  county  treasury;  there- 
fore, Riversiders  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  discomforts  and 
hazards  of  fording  this  errant  and  erratic  stream.  Some  folks  refused 
to  take  the  risk,  choosing  to  commission  the  less  timid  to  make  their 
purchases  and  transact  their  business. 

One  day  Mr.  Tibbets  was  returning  with  a load  in  the  spring- 
wagon.  In  the  middle  of  the  stream  it  proved  to  be  over-weighted, 
for  it  sank  in  the  quicksand,  and  all  the  strength  of  the  horses  failed  to 
turn  a wheel.  What  would  anyone  do  in  such  a predicament  ? This  is 
what  he  did.  He  unhitched  the  horses  to  trot  home  and  tell  the  story 
along  the  way;  then  he  lay  down  on  a bale  of  hay  and  went  to  sleep. 
Thus  his  rescuers  found  him  on  their  arrival  with  equipment  for  a not 
extraordinary  occurrence. 

Alfred  Noble  tells  this  story:  When  he  came  to  Riverside  as  a 
youth  in  1877,  he  worked  at  odd  jobs  for  Mr.  Tibbets.  When  time 
came  to  be  paid  off,  his  employer  asked  if  there  was  anything  on  the 
place  he  would  take  in  place  of  money  which  was  very  scarce.  There 
was  a colt  on  the  place  which  Noble  had  greatly  admired.  He  hes- 
itated to  say  so  for  it  was  worth  far  more  than  the  wages.  Mr.  Tibbets 
seemed  pleased,  and  gave  him  not  only  the  colt  but  a saddle  to  put  on 
it.  Then  he  was  in  a quandary,  for  fear  seized  him  at  the  thought  of 
mounting  it.  Nicey,  the  colored  maid,  was  standing  by  and  he  offered 
her  fifty  cents  if  she  would  mount  the  colt  and  ride  across  the  field. 
For  fifty  cents  she  would  ride  anything,  she  said  as  she  sprang  on  the 
colt’s  back  and  went  dashing  off  like  a circus  rider.  Ashamed  to  be 
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outdone  by  a colored  girl,  he  smothered  his  fears  and  made  a bold 
start  to  get  out  of  sight  in  quickest  way. 

Men  liked  to  work  for  Mr.  Tibbets,  for  he  knew  just  how  work 
should  be  done,  gave  minute  directions,  and  when  assured  of  being 
understood,  left  them  alone.  There  were  times  when  he  worked  along 
with  them  and  never  gave  one  an  inferiority  complex.  He  was  an 
active  busy  man  with  hands  and  brain,  and  got  results. 

Arrival  of  the  Party  from  Washington 

The  date  of  the  arrival  of  Luther  Tibbets’  wife  from  Washington 
has  not  been  chronicled.  The  only  clue  is  found  in  the  signature  of 
Callie  Tibbets,  Jr.,  January  4,  1875,  as  witness  to  the  indictment  of  five 
head  of  horses,  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  soon  after  their  ar- 
rival. Neighbors  affirm  that  she  arrived  in  the  spring  of  1875.  It  is 
asserted  also  by  neighbors,  that  having  considered  herself  separated 
from  Mr.  Tibbets,  she  refused  to  go  to  his  house.  Just  why,  must  be 
left  to  the  imagination,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  as  a social 
climber  she,  having  bettered  herself  by  successively  exchanging  two 
perfectly  good  husbands,  having  lured  a rich  man  away  from  his 
family  and,  having  had  a glorious  time  spending  his  money,  to  come 
back  to  poverty  which  she  had  always  loathed,  was  unthinkable. 
Washington  was  quite  to  her  liking  but  the  kindly,  tactful,  persistent, 
firm  pressure  from  son  Frank  had  actually  pushed  her  out  in  spite 
of  herself,  and  it  was  not  with  good  grace  on  her  part.  Worst  of  all, 
he  had  fixed  it  so  that  the  trip  out,  for  which  he  had  paid,  would  not 
be  a novel  excursion,  but  a permanent  fixture.  She  had  met  her 
Waterloo,  but  resented  it  still.  Now  she  took  a mother’s  prerogative  to 
install  herself  and  colored  maid  in  her  step-son’s  house  with  his  wife 
and  daughter.  This  house,  perfect  in  size  for  one  person,  livable  for 
a family  of  three  was  bursting  with  the  inside  pressure  of  two  addi- 
tional persons  with  luggage — a devastating  and  grotesque  situation  to 
all  except  the  one  who  had  made  it. 

The  young  Justice  of  the  Peace  to  whom  Mr.  Tibbets  appealed, 
knew  of  no  law  by  which  a wife  could  be  compelled  to  live  with  her 
husband.  By  some  sort  of  planned  strategy,  however,  Mrs.  Tibbets 
was  inveigled  into  paying  a visit  to  the  office  of  this  same  Justice  where 
papers  were  signed,  after  which  Mr.  Tibbets  offered  his  arm  to  the 
lady,  and  smilingly  and  triumphantly  they  made  their  exit.  Years 
afterward,  wishing  to  recall  the  content  of  the  paper  signed,  the 
Justice  was  unable  to  do  so,  nor  could  he  find  among  his  papers  any 
reference  thereto. 

As  she  moved  into  his  house  and  he  built  a combined  fort  and 
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study,  it  was  inferred  that  she  was  given  exclusive  range  of  the  house, 
he  providing  her  henceforth  with  a housekeeper  in  addition  to  her 
personal  maid.  She  soon  became  known  as  a leader  of  intellectuals 
and  gathered  about  her  a congenial  coterie  of  Spiritualists  who  formed 
themselves  into  a church.  Mr.  Edmiston  who  became  pastor  was  given 
ten  acres  out  of  the  Tibbets’  80  acres.  When  the  Tibbets’  house  could 
not  accommodate  the  increasing  number  of  guests,  the  meetings  were 
held  in  the  Sunnyside  schoolhouse  on  the  Summons  land.  Later  the 
formal  church  services  were  held  on  Main  Street  near  Seventh.  It  was 
organized  as  a church  May  17,  1885,  with  thirty  members  and  was 
known  as  the  New  Jerusalem,  or  Swedenborgen  Church. 

It  had  been  the  ambition  of  Mrs.  Tibbets  to  revive  the  old  Shaker 
cult  and  be  the  great  leader  and  Divine  revelator  like  Ann  Lee.  She 
was  seeking  twelve  disciples  to  train  along  the  line  of  Spiritual  inter- 
pretation, and  spared  no  pains  to  attract  those  men  who  were  flattered 
to  be  classed  as  sensitive  to  spiritual  vibrations. 

On  a chilly  winter  evening,  to  step  into  the  warmth  and  glow  of 
a grate  fire  in  the  cosy  Tibbets’  living-room,  and  be  transported  by  their 
brilliant  entertainer  away  from  the  commonplace  into  the  realm  of  the 
unknown,  the  fanciful,  the  alluring,  was  a never-to-be-forgotten  ex- 
perience. Years  afterward,  these  young  writers  in  their  reminiscences 
revived  the  ardor  of  those  days  when  she  had  appeared  as  an  angel  of 
light.  One  of  them,  in  a burst  of  extravagant  enthusiasm  wrote: 

The  women  of  America  should  never  forget  Mrs.  Tibbets. 
She  is  deserving  of  a statue  in  any  “Hall  of  Fame.”  When  the 
time  comes  that  the  great  State  of  California  shall  carve  in 
marble  and  place  in  her  beautiful  State  Capitol  statues  of  those 
who  have  conferred  the  greatest  benefits  on  the  Commonwealth, 
a prominent  place  will  undoubtedly  be  given  to  Eliza  Tibbets.* 

Tribulations  of  Luther  Tibbets 

The  city-bred  Calvin,  Jr.,  Luther’s  son,  refused  to  stay  in  what  he 
termed  “this  God-forsaken  country,”  and  found  his  way  back  to  San 
Francisco  where  by  working  at  the  Palace  Hotel  he  earned  enough  to 
gain  a musical  education  and  join  an  opera  company. 

His  departure  increased  the  home-sickness  of  his  sister,  Harriet, 
the  dutiful.  She  missed  his  bright  playfulness  and  the  duet  singing  in 
which  their  voices  beautifully  blended.  Like  her  younger  sister  Anna, 
who  had  died  in  the  spring  of  1875  in  Washington,  the  stress  and 
strain  of  the  exotic  conditions  into  which  in  their  immaturity  they 

•Robert  Hornbeck  in  “Roubidoux  Ranch  in  the  70’s.”  Pub.  1913. 
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had  been  forced  from  a sheltered  home,  had  proved  too  great  for  her 
sensitive  nature.  She  pined  away  and  died,  December  5,  1876,  and  was 
laid  to  rest  in  the  plot  of  ground  which  had  been  set  aside  at  the  base 
of  Mount  Rubidoux,  later  to  be  known  as  Evergreen  Cemetery.  Har- 
riet, his  eldest  daughter,  was  the  image  of  her  mother,  Joanna,  of 
whom  Luther  had  said  his  heart  was  buried  with  her  in  the  grave — 
the  only  woman  he  could  ever  love! 

Alice  Daisy  was  now  more  than  ever  to  be  considered,  the  nine- 
year-old  daughter  of  Jimmie  Summons.  Saturdays,  when  there  was  no 
school  to  take  up  the  time,  playmates  were  invited  to  the  Tibbets  home 
and  “Uncle  Tibbets,”  as  he  was  affectionately  called,  devoted  himself 
to  their  entertainment,  playing  their  games  and  romping  like  one  of 
them,  and  grandma  had  delicacies  prepared  which  the  children  would 
remember  with  delight  as  long  as  memory  would  last.  Alice  Daisy, 
with  her  curly  blond  hair  and  blue  eyes  like  her  Uncle  Callie,  was  not 
only  a pretty  child  but  very  amiable  and  popular;  but  unlike  him, 
reveled  in  outdoor  life  and  never  missed  a chance  to  ride  with  grandpa. 
So  passed  sixteen  months  quickly  away. 

Mr.  Tibbets  was  notified  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manning  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, with  a young  woman,  presumably  their  secretary  or  maid,  would 
arrive  at  Colton  and  depend  on  him  to  meet  and  convey  them,  two 
trunks  and  a small  amount  of  baggage,  to  Riverside,  on  April  20th, 
1878. 

Jimmie  Summons  came  over  from  his  house  across  Palm  Avenue 
to  help  rig  up  the  lumber  wagon  so  Alice  Daisy  and  the  grandmother 
could  go.  Two  extra  horses  were  hitched  to  the  team;  he  kissed  his 
little  daughter  and  waved  a goodbye  till  they  were  out  of  sight.  It  was 
the  last  time  he  was  to  see  her  bright  face. 

The  guests  were  met.  What  space  was  left  in  the  wagon  was 
filled  with  supplies  from  the  Colton  stores  and  they  were  on  their 
way  home.  At  the  fording  place  the  leader  stumbled  and  the  other 
horses  were  lifted  in  the  swirl  of  waters  and  floated  down  the  swollen 
stream  overturning  the  wagon  and  plunging  the  occupants  into  the 
river.  The  horses  broke  harness  and  all  but  one  reached  shore.  All  the 
occupants,  completely  drenched,  landed,  except  one; — Alice  Daisy  was 
held  down  under  the  wagon. 

The  horses  trotting  home  with  the  bits  of  harness  dangling,  as 
usual  spread  the  alarm  and  the  Mexican  rescuers  rushed  to  the  job. 
Jimmie  Summons  dashed  off  in  his  wagon.  There  were  no  ambulances 
— no  funeral  parlors  in  those  days.  Tragedy  met  them  in  all  its  stark 
reality.  He  tenderly  laid  the  limp  body  of  his  little  daughter  in  the 
wagon  and  covered  it  with  a blanket.  Driving  through  town  an  ac- 
quaintance called  out  “What  have  you  under  the  blanket,  Jim?”  Ac- 
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customed  to  the  gruesome  language  of  war,  the  grief-stricken  father 
answered,  “A  corpse.” 

The  whole  community  was  shocked.  Some  blamed  Mr.  Tibbets 
for  foolhardiness  in  attempting  to  cross  during  spring  high  water; 
more  there  were  who  cursed  the  Supervisors  for  denying  Riverside  a 
bridge  all  these  eight  years.  There  was  genuine  sorrow,  but  the  chief 
mourners  were  those  of  the  Sunnyside  school  and  the  Methodist  Sun- 
day School  where  Alice  Daisy  was  enrolled. 

Mrs.  Tibbets,  as  might  be  expected,  was  ill  in  bed  under  the  close 
watchful  care  of  a doctor.  Her  invalidism  which  ever  hampered  her 
thereafter,  was  probably  attributable  to  this  event. 

The  pressure  of  things  to  be  done  prevented  Mr.  Tibbets  from 
indulging  in  the  luxury  of  giving  vent  to  his  feelings  whatever  they 
were.  Mrs.  Tibbets  demanded  much  attention.  At  the  advent  of  the 
hot  season  he  took  her  and  her  housekeeper  to  enjoy  the  fresh  breezes 
of  Oceanside  and  the  congenial  company  of  Spiritualists,  and  in  the 
lovely  autumn  he  drove  over  and  brought  them  back. 

The  general  feeling  was  that  the  Supervisors  should  be  compelled 
to  reimburse  Mr.  Tibbets  for  his  losses,  as  the  least  reparation  they 
could  decently  make.  Accordingly,  Judge  North  filed  a complaint  to 
the  Board,  individually  and  collectively,  July  20,  1878.  It  stated  the 
facts  of  the  disaster,  the  amount  of  his  money  losses,  and  demanded  a 
judgment  of  $2900  and  costs  of  suit. 

The  Supervisors,  characteristically,  were  not  pleased  with  the  idea 
of  paying  out  money  either  individually  or  collectively,  and  decided 
not  to  do  so.  Their  attorney  demurred  to  the  complaint  on  the  well- 
known  alibi — “It  does  not  state  facts  sufficient  to  constitute  a cause 
of  action ” 

The  Supervisors  began  to  talk  loudly  of  building  a bridge,  prom- 
ising to  begin  at  once  on  the  construction,  that  there  might  be  no  re- 
currence of  such  an  unfortunate  accident.  Thus  the  case  never  came 
to  trial. 

Mr.  Tibbets  losses  through  the  Herd  Law  had  amounted  to  more 
than  $1,000,  through  the  ruling  of  the  court  by  means  of  which  the 
debtors  were  able  to  evade  their  obligations.  Besides  the  loss  of  ma- 
terial buried  in  the  river,  was  a bag  of  silver  that  could  not  be  recov- 
ered, making  the  total  $4,000  in  cash  lost  through  no  fault  of  his  own. 

He  presented  a petition  for  Adjudication  in  Insolvency.  After  this 
had  been  granted,  according  to  the  Law,  he  was  allowed  what  amount- 
ed as  the  value  of  his  property,  and  he  was  free  to  operate  as  before, 
with  his  fines,  over  which  Sayward  and  the  lawyers  had  gloated,  all 
wiped  out. 
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First  Fruit  of  the  Bahia  Trees 

The  first  and  original  Bahia  trees,  afterward  named  the  Washing- 
ton Navel,  arrived  in  Los  Angeles  in  December  1873;  they  were 
planted  in  the  ground  at  Riverside  in  March,  1874,  but  it  was  not 
until  1878  that  they  were  allowed  to  bear  fruit,  two  oranges  to  a tree. 

It  was  a great  event — this  fruitage  on  the  continent  of  North 
America — of  a tree  which  was  known  only  in  one  section  of  Brazil, 
and  which  few,  if  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  had  ever 
seen  or  even  heard  of.  From  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  trees  from 
Washington,  there  had  been  much  speculation  in  regard  to  them.  No 
books  for  guidance,  no  experienced  gardeners  existed;  every  detail  of 
their  bringing  up  had  to  be  reasonably  thought  out  and  faithfully 
executed.  To  offset  a supposition  that  it  might  be  a short-lived  variety, 
it  was  given  every  possible  chance.  To  conserve  the  vitality  of  the 
trees  for  absorption  by  the  roots,  each  bud  was  pruned  off,  and  served 
the  double  purpose  as  a means  of  propagation.  Like  all  new  things  in 
the  world,  the  Riverside  Navel  orange  had  its  doubters  and  pessimists. 
There  were  only  a few  orange  growers  in  those  days,  and  only  a few 
of  these  dared  to  cut  back  their  seedling  orchards  to  bare  stumps,  to 
experiment  with  budding  from  the  Tibbets  trees, — the  greater  part  of 
the  growers  believed  that  the  seedless  fruit  was  but  a short-lived 
curiosity.  Many  arguments  were  advanced  by  California  horticulturists 
against  a general  growing  of  the  Navel  orange.  Mr.  Tibbets,  however, 
had  full  faith  in  the  new  variety  and  advertised  it  far  and  wide. 

Meanwhile,  the  Bahia  seedless  trees,  well  nourished,  watered  and 
cultivated,  had  been  sturdily  growing  behind  the  protective  guards 
changed  from  time  to  time  according  to  their  growing  needs.  In  1878, 
he  ventured  two  buds  to  remain  on  each  tree  and  he  built  a substantial 
barbed  wire  fence  around  each  with  a gate  to  each  enclosure  well  pad- 
locked. At  a distance  outside  the  enclosure,  the  interested  neighbors 
and  friends  watched  the  little  green  bullets  grow  in  size  and  take  on 
color  until  they  had  become  big,  round,  juicy,  golden  globes  ready  for 
the  picking.  Then  he  drove  to  Oceanside  to  bring  back  Mrs.  Tibbets 
and  her  companion. 

They  had  planned  to  invite  a small  group  of  representative  people 
to  their  home  for  a tasting  and  decisions  as  to  the  merits  of  the  fruit, 
thus  bringing  it  officially  before  the  public.  Their  friends,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Garcelon,  formerly  of  Lewiston,  Maine,  the  native  state 
also  of  Mr.  Tibbets,  to  whom  this  plan  was  divulged,  proposed  the 
idea  of  making  this  occasion  a combination  of  house  warming  for 
their  newly  completed  Seventh  Street  house  in  the  heart  of  the  city— 
a house  which  was  distinguished  for  being  the  first  plastered  house 
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and  therefore  more  modern  than  the  primitive  shacks  of  the  pioneers. 

In  view  of  the  severe  ordeal  through  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tibbets 
had  so  recently  passed,  and  her  still  delicate  health,  this  proposition 
was  accepted  and  invitations  sent  out.  The  event  was  looked  forward 
to  with  keenest  anticipation.  Would  the  flavor  match  the  appearance? 

No  record  has  been  found  giving  the  size  of  these  first  four  speci- 
mens, but  there  is  a later  record  of  twelve  inches  in  size  and  over  a 
pound  in  weight  each.  One  man  claimed  31  inches  in  an  orange  picked 
from  the  tree. 

The  evening  arrived  and  not  one  of  those  invited  was  missing. 
It  was  an  historic  occasion.  Mrs.  Tibbets,  as  “orange  hostess”  was  re- 
splendent, as  she  passed  on  a lordly  platter  the  segregated  sections  of 
fruit.  It  required  but  one  taste  to  reveal  that  a star  of  first  magnitude 
had  arisen  in  their  midst.  They  were  wild  with  excitement  and  en- 
thusiasm. Now  it  was  certain  that  with  such  an  asset,  Riverside  would 
pull  through  the  depression  that  had  settled  upon  her. 

According  to  the  custom  among  gentlemen,  Mr.  Tibbets  modestly 
kept  in  the  background  to  let  his  wife  receive  all  the  attention  and 
honors.  Be  it  said  to  her  credit,  that  in  response  to  her  ovation,  she 
drew  him  into  the  picture  with  the  simple  “Luther  and  I.” 

As  the  word  spread  on  the  outside,  it  created  a furore  and  a joyful 
assertion  that  now  their  community  would  not  collapse! 

The  date  for  holding  a Citrus  Fair  had  been  set  for  the  fall  of 
1879,  but  the  enthusiasm  would  not  allow  of  such  a delay.  It  was 
held  the  following  January  22,  1879. 

Cover  and  McCoy,  the  two  bachelors  previously  mentioned  who 
came  to  Riverside  in  the  fall  of  1874  and  set  out  two-year-old  seedlings, 
then  cut  them  back  to  insert  buds  from  the  Tibbets  trees;  these  men, 
at  the  Citrus  Fair  exhibited  a plate  of  Navel  oranges  while  Mr.  Tibbets 
exhibited  a plate  of  St.  Michaels.  This  gave  rise  to  the  story  later  cir- 
culated that  the  Navels  originated  with  Cover  and  McCoy,  a story  that 
pleased  them.  Mr.  Tibbets  would  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  refute 
it  even  had  he  heard  it,  so  little  cared  he  for  credit.  He  was  only  glad 
to  share  with  his  neighbors.  It  was  enough  that  his  labors  had  brought 
this  happiness  and  saved  the  colony  from  the  threatened  disaster.  Be- 
sides, everyone  knew  at  the  time  who  had  raised  the  trees,  and  it  is 
strange  that  years  afterward  there  were  writers  who  claimed  all  this 
work  to  Cover  and  McCoy,  and  L.  M.  Holt,  had  to  vigorously  defend 
the  right. 

Next  year  each  tree  was  allowed  to  bear  a half  bushel,  and  after 
that  no  limit  was  set,  but  so  great  was  the  demand  for  buds  that  the 
trees  were  kept  for  propagation  rather  than  fruitage.  He  was  offered 
$10,000  for  the  two  trees  for  propagation,  but  refused  to  sell.  Nor  did 
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he  ever  sell  any  buds  except  from  these  two  trees.  Had  he  sold  buds 
once  removed,  he  might  easily  have  made  a large  fortune.  To  him, 
the  reputation  for  reliability  was  worth  more  than  money.  He  wanted 
growers  to  feel  certain  that  they  were  getting  the  first  buds. 

In  the  spring  of  1879,  a census  of  trees  and  vines  was  taken.  The 
record  on  the  ranch  of  Mr.  Tibbets  was,  in  addition  to  the  Bahia  trees: 

240  orange  trees,  some  budded  and  bearing 
30  lemon  trees 
30  lime  trees 

100  deciduous  trees  and  3,000  vines. 

There  were  few  artesian  wells  for  household  purposes  at  the  time; 
he  had  one  of  them.  For  irrigation  there  was  a small  continuous 
stream  2.6  inch  from  the  ditch  he  helped  to  build,  water  furnished  by 
the  S.C.C.A.  for  the  payment  of  a small  monthly  fee.  It  was  known 
as  the  Domestic  stream. 

Palm  Avenue  was  the  main  road  from  Riverside  to  Arlington 
Avenue  where  the  road  began  (later  named  Magnolia  Avenue)  lead- 
ing to  the  Temescal  Tin  Mine  through  the  Hartshorn  Tract  acquired 
in  1875  by  S.  C.  Evans.  As  there  were  no  intervening  houses  or  obstruc- 
tions, the  two  trees  were  plainly  visible  to  passers-by,  and  Mr.  Tibbets 
was  a familiar  figure  seen  working  about  the  place  or  riding  about  in 
his  buggy. 

The  fame  of  Tibbets  Seedless  Oranges  went  throughout  California. 
He  sent  a box  of  fruit  to  his  sponsor,  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler  and  to  Hon. 
James  G.  Blaine  in  Washington,  who  wrote  enthusiastically  about  it 
for  the  American  Agriculturist.  Fruit  was  sent  to  Mr.  Saunders  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  and  samples  to  horticuluturists  and  fruit 
growers  throughout  California.  In  1880,  the  “Lucky”  Baldwin  orange 
grove  of  75  acres  at  Sierra  Madre  was  planted  to  Navel  oranges  ex- 
clusively. It  was  the  first  important  recognition  of  the  commercial 
superiority  of  the  new  fruit.  Six  months  later  a syndicate  of  English- 
men planted  a larger  tract  in  Riverside  of  trees  budded  from  the 
original  Tibbets  trees.  Buds  from  these  trees  were  in  enormous  de- 
mand and  fancy  prices  were  paid  for  them.  Sales  of  $600  a month 
were  not  uncommon  for  a few  years.  He  had  letters  from  all  over 
the  world. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  valuation  of  Riverside  property  in  the 
1882  assessment  as  follows: — 

Frank  Miller  with  Glenwood  Hotel  - - - - $1,125 
Cover  & McCoy,  20  acres  improved 1,350 
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L.  C.  Tibbets,  65  acres,  residence  included  - - 2,950 

N.  F.  Ditchwater  Rights,  selling  for  $350  - - - 27 

Visitors  from  all  walks  of  life  found  their  way  to  the  Tibbets 
Ranch  to  learn  facts  directly  from  their  host  concerning  the  Navel 
orange,  and  as  money  flowed  in  from  the  sale  of  budwood,  his  house 
was  enlarged  and  improved.  The  spring-wagon  days  of  the  pioneer 
were  at  an  end;  henceforth  a buggy  was  used  for  the  routine  round- 
abouts, and  a brougham  especially  built  by  one  of  the  best  carriage- 
makers  was  used  for  ceremony  and  style.  Thanks  to  a good  digestion, 
sedentary  habits  and  the  fashion  of  the  day,  there  was  enough  satin 
stuff,  jewels  and  parasol  to  fill  one  seat.  Mr.  Tibbets,  his  muscular, 
wiry  figure  set  off  by  a white  collar  and  tie  and  tall  silk  hat,  like  the 
sportsman  that  he  was,  handled  the  reins  controling  the  double  pair  of 
horses  as  away  they  sped  trying  to  keep  in  advance  of  the  clouds  of 
choking  dust.  A listener  might  have  heard  a remark  like  this,  “There 
goes  Seedless  Orange  Tibbets  and  his  wife.” 

Between  busy  times  of  sowing  and  reaping,  of  budding  trees  and 
irrigating,  there  was  leisure  to  return  calls  at  Pasadena,  Los  Angeles, 
Santa  Barbara,  Oceanside  and  other  places  and  to  inspect  the  orchards 
budded  from  their  trees.  They  never  said  “I”  and  “Mine,”  always 
“We”  and  “Ours.” 

During  their  absences,  the  faithful  Chinese  cook  would  guard  the 
house  and  the  trees. 

Mr.  Tibbets  as  a Real  Estate  Developer 

In  1883,  the  majority  of  trees  set  out  had  been  budded  from  the 
Tibbets  trees.  In  1885,  when  the  Baldwin  and  other  groves  began  to 
bear,  the  era  of  planting  seedling  groves  was  at  an  end.  The  enormous 
prices  paid  in  San  Francisco  and  Portland,  Oregon,  for  the  new  seed- 
less fruit,  set  the  growers  wild.  Orange  growing  boomed  all  over 
California.  In  1886,  over  5000  acres  of  new  land  that  had  been  sheep 
and  cattle  ranges  were  converted  into  orange  groves,  and,  according  to 
Henry  Tinsley  of  Pomona,  in  1888,  eight  hundred  thousand  navel 
trees  were  planted  in  eight  thousand  acres  of  comparatively  virgin  soil. 

The  money  there  was  in  growing  navel  oranges  was  on  everyone’s 
lips  in  Southern  California.  Some  men  who  had  gone  earliest  into 
producing  the  new  variety  made  almost  incredibly  big  profits  on  their 
investments.  The  most  spontaneous  and  remarkable  real  estate  boom 
ever  known  anywhere,  occurred  in  Southern  California  in  1886  and 
lasted  two  years.  Towns  like  Pomona,  Redlands,  Ontario,  Tustin, 
Monrovia,  Sierra  Madra,  Corona,  Highlands  and  Azusa  in  the  orange- 
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growing  localities,  were  unknown  in  1885,  and  grew  to  several  thou- 
sand population  in  a few  years.  Land  that  had  gone  begging  at  $30 
an  acre  sold  readily  at  $800  and  $1,000  an  acre.  The  railroads  claimed 
to  have  brought  twelve  thousand  people  to  Southern  California  every 
month  during  1887.  Thousands  of  city  lots  were  staked  out  far  from 
towns;  miles  of  cement  sidewalks  and  curbs  were  laid;  scores  of  hotels 
and  other  buildings  were  erected  as  bait. 

To  accommodate  the  increasing  number  of  visitors,  the  Santa  Fe 
routed  its  railway  through  Riverside;  the  Glen  wood  Hotel  under  skill- 
ful management  of  its  owner,  young  Frank  Miller,  prospered  with 
growing  patronage;  to  afford  conveyance  to  the  Tibbets  tract,  a single 
car  track  was  laid  over  which  a mule-drawn  car  was  operated.  This 
was  named  the  Riverside-Arlington  railroad.  The  route  was  along 
Main  Street  to  Fourteenth,  west  to  Brockton,  south  to  Jurupa,  west  to 
Palm  Avenue  then  South  to  Arlington  Avenue.  Returning  they  went 
east  to  Brockton,  then  north  to  Riverside  again.  Going  south,  passen- 
gers would  get  off  at  Central  and  Palm  at  the  Tibbets  home;  when 
ready  to  return  to  Riverside,  they  would  walk  east  to  Brockton  where 
Tibbets  Station  made  a comfortable  waiting  place  for  the  return  car. 

The  demand  for  homes  was  great.  Mr.  Tibbets  proceeded  to 
survey  his  land,  lay  it  out  in  blocks  and  lots,  parks  and  streets.  It  was 
a congenial  occupation.  When  a map  was  ready  and  recorded,  he 
arranged  for  a large-scale  sale. 

There  is  exhilaration  in  being  first  in  any  field  of  endeavor.  How 
great,  therefore,  when  this  “first”  makes  the  world  beat  a path  to  your 
door-step ! 

Mr.  Tibbets  engaged  G.  W.  Frick  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Land 
Bureau  in  Los  Angeles  to  manage  the  sale.  He  led  a large  excursion 
from  Los  Angeles,  headed  by  a band  of  music.  Hundreds  of  Riverside 
people  turned  out  to  witness  the  novel  sight.  Fully  a thousand  people 
sat  down  at  the  long  tables  set  under  the  trees  at  the  junction  of  Mag- 
nolia and  Arlington  Avenues  where  the  sale  was  to  begin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tibbets,  always  generous  and  lavish  and  at  their 
best  when  entertaining,  moved  around  among  the  guests.  The  crowd 
was  expecting  the  usual  free  lunch  of  crackers  and  cheese,  sandwiches 
and  coffee.  To  their  surprise  the  tables  were  loaded  with  a feast  con- 
sisting of  the  substantial  and  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season,  pies  and 
cakes,  coffee  and  genuine  Jersey  cream.  Promptly  at  twelve  o’clock 
they  sat  down,  and  at  one  o’clock  everyone  was  in  the  happy  mood 
which  follows  an  appetizing  dinner.  The  strangers  who  saw  Riverside 
for  the  first  time  were  delighted,  and  profuse  in  praise  for  Riverside’s 
hospitality. 

The  auction  opened  up  with  an  address  by  Mr.  Easton,  who  corn- 
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The  author  seated  by  a pepper  tree  planted  "by  L.  C.  Tibbets  in  the 
early  days  of  Riverside.  The  girth  of  this  tree  measured  22  feet  at  the 
ground  in  1934. 

The  white  arbor  supports  the  climbing  rose  vines  which  were  planted 
on  each  side  of  the  front  entrance  to  the  Tibbets  homestead.  The  vines 
remain,  though  the  house  has  been  moved  a few  feet  to  the  right. 

The  line  of  shrubs  in  the  picture  marks  the  location  where  the  parent 
trees  were  planted  by  Luther  C.  Tibbets,  in  March  1874. 
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plimented  Riverside  in  a genuinely  hearty  manner  as  being  the  queen 
colony  and  the  king  citrus  belt  of  California  and  the  world. 

Lot  i,  at  the  head  of  the  avenue  was  offered  and  a prompt  bid  of 
$500  was  made.  It  took  but  a few  minutes  to  bring  it  up  to  $1,150.  In 
about  two  hours  the  work  was  completed  and  $26,465  in  value  sold, 
averaging  $315.50  per  lot.  The  bidding  was  prompt  and  lively,  and 
every  lot  sold  to  actual  purchasers.  Mr.  Frick  said  it  was  the  most 
satisfactory  sale  held  by  him  that  season,  and  that  public  attention 
would  now  be  directed  to  Riverside;  for  the  fiat  had  gone  forth  that 
this  city  was  entering  upon  a season  of  real  estate  development  un- 
equaled in  all  Southern  California;  that  the  move  would  be  a sub- 
stantial one  because  it  has  the  backing  of  solid  wealth,  solid  improve- 
ments and  active  enterprising  people  to  back  it. 

Mrs.  Tibbets,  fluent  in  speech,  ready  of  wit,  keen  in  appraisal  of 
people,  meting  out  attentions  according  to  merit,  was  in  her  element 
while  the  money  was  flowing  in,  and  strangers  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  were  continuous  visitors.  In  any  assembly,  her  strong  voice 
and  commanding  personality,  a facsimile  of  the  then  popular  queen 
Victoria,  a resemblance  of  which  she  was  most  conscious,  dwarfed  all 
else.  Never  did  she  miss  an  opportunity  to  arrange  for  seances  for  the 
display  of  her  talents  as  a spiritualist  medium,  for  her  art  was  supreme 
in  her  mind,  and  many  were  the  curious  as  well  as  those  who 
were  serious  in  their  belief  of  her  possession  of  supernatural  power. 
Donned  in  a ceremonial  robe,  reclining  on  a couch  in  a semi-darkened 
room,  her  attendant  at  hand,  Mr.  Tibbets  standing  behind  gently 
waving  a fan,  she  passed  into  the  sleep-waking  state,  or  trance,  to  await 
the  arrival  of  the  desired  spirit.  The  watching  attendant  was  careful 
to  rouse  the  sleeper  at  the  proper  time,  or  before  exhaustion  set  in. 
These  seances  were  hard  on  the  physique,  and  the  terrible  attacks  of 
asthma  and  other  ailments,  kept  her  from  realizing  her  ambition  to 
become  a great  Spiritualist  leader. 

A Visit  to  the  Atlantic  Coast 

One  of  the  men  attracted  to  the  Tibbets’  sale,  put  up  a saw  mill 
and  claimed  to  have  contracted  for  500  homes  to  be  erected  on  or 
adjacent  to  the  Tibbets’  property.  In  addition  to  the  remodeling  of  his 
house,  Mr.  Tibbets  built  a fine  $4,000  barn  with  a cupola  and  living 
quarters  for  his  foreman  and  family.  Four  men  were  employed  by 
the  year  on  the  place  and  in  harvest  time  others  were  employed  as 
needed. 

His  affairs  had  never  been  in  better  shape  for  leaving,  and  they 
decided  to  make  the  long-hoped-for  visit  “back  east.”  He  was  careful 
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not  to  leave  any  bills  unpaid  and  have  nothing  to  worry  about  for  the 
two  months  of  their  absence.  They  hoped  and  expected  that  her 
asthma  would  be  relieved  by  a change  of  scene  and  climate. 

Mrs.  Tibbets  was  supremely  happy  in  the  shopping  districts  of  the 
large  cities  of  the  Coast  and  in  selecting  suitable  gifts  to  win  a welcome 
among  the  New  England  relatives  of  Mr.  Tibbets,  his  brothers  and 
sisters  of  the  New  Hampshire  and  Maine  home  towns,  whom  she  had 
never  met  and  had  justifiable  doubt  about  being  received;  for  to  them, 
adultery  was  wickedness.  At  his  earnest  plea  and  for  his  sake  she  was 
accorded  a welcome.  Therefore,  the  visit  “back  east”  was  a success. 

Returning  to  Riverside,  they  found  that  George  Leach,  the  bach- 
elor Englishman  who  had  bought  Section  32  from  Luther  Tibbets, 
during  the  absence  of  his  neighborly  advisor,  had  become  involved  in 
a law  suit  which  would  take  his  entire  fortune.  He  was  sick  over  the 
matter.  Mr.  Tibbets,  with  his  habitual  generosity  came  to  the  rescue. 
The  property  had  been  advertised  for  sale  by  the  Bank  of  Riverside. 
Mr.  Tibbets  made  the  highest  bid  and  assumed  the  ownership  and 
liability.  Surprised  beyond  measure,  the  bank  which  was  in  need  of 
the  considerable  amount  expected  to  be  realized  from  the  foreclosure 
to  save  themselves  from  insolvency,  brought  suit  against  Mr.  Tibbets, 
hoping  to  prove  some  fraud,  but  it  went  under,  just  the  same. 

George  Leach  never  recovered  from  the  shock.  Mr.  Tibbets  pro- 
vided a home  for  him  and  for  his  sister  who  was  devoted  to  Mrs. 
Tibbets  as  one  of  her  attendant  nurses.  George  was  one  of  the  first 
casualties  of  the  depression  or  collapse  of  the  real  estate  boom  which 
had  come  on  overnight  in  its  suddenness.  This  was  followed  by  the 
death  of  Civil  Engineer  C.  C.  Miller,  father  of  Frank  Miller.  The  loss 
of  these  two  tried  and  true  loyal  friends  was  a severe  blow  to  Mr. 
Tibbets.  Immigration  stopped,  houses  built  were  left  unsold  and  those 
started  were  never  finished.  A million-dollar  hotel  project  on  Mt. 
Rubidoux  was  abandoned  with  loss  of  $80,000  which  had  been  put  in 
the  foundations.  Banks  and  the  Water  Company  were  calling  in  loans 
which  could  not  be  paid,  and  foreclosures  and  evictions  were  the  order 
of  the  day. 

It  was  not  philanthropy  which  had  activated  Mr.  Tibbets  to  sign 
the  note  exacted  by  the  Water  Company  some  years  back,  mortgaging 
all  his  property,  a device  of  the  Water  Company  to  forever  secure 
themselves  at  a time  when  they  were  losing  instead  of  making  money. 
Mr.  Tibbets,  had  hoped  by  sub-divisions  of  his  land  to  escape  the  sui- 
cidal necessity.  In  his  haste  to  make  improvements  and  put  up  build- 
ings, he  had  borrowed  something  like  $5,000  of  the  San  Bernardino 
bank,  Lewis  Jacobs,  representative.  Then  the  president  of  the  Water 
Company,  who  by  the  way,  had  plowed  up  the  ditches  made  by  the 
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early  settlers,  to  compel  them  to  buy  water  from  him  at  his  own  price, 
warned  Jacobs  that  unless  he  compelled  Tibbets  to  sign  up  for  Water 
Stock,  he  would  completely  shut  off  water  from  the  Tibbets  estate, 
and  he,  Jacobs,  would  find  himself  holding  a mortgage  on  desert  land. 

TEXT  OF  NOTE  THAT  WATER  USERS  WERE 
COMPELLED  TO  SIGN 

I promise  to  pay  to  the  order  of  Riverside  Water  Company,  a 
Corporation,  etc.,  the  sum  of  $1260  on  or  before  January  1,  1890;  and 
$1260  on  and  before  January  1,  1895,  with  interest  on  said  amounts 
until  paid  at  the  rate  of  8 per  cent  from  January  1,  1885,  payable  May  1 
and  November  1;  and  if  not  so  paid  when  due  or  within  60  days  there- 
after, that  the  whole  of  this  obligation  may  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be 
due,  at  the  option  of  the  holder. 

And  as  security  for  payment  of  said  sums  and  interest  thereon,  I 
hereby  mortgage  to  said  Riverside  Water  Company  all  that  parcel  of 
land  as  follows: 

All  the  west  half  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  34,  Township 
2,  Range  5,  West  San  Bernardino  meridian,  excepting  11  acres  sold  to 
Edmiston  and  Bartlett, — containing  63  acres  of  irrigable  land. 

(Signed)  Eliza  M.  Tibbets 
Luther  C.  Tibbets 

(No  consideration  given.) 

Now  the  catastrophe  that  Mr.  Tibbets  had  feared,  had  come  upon 
him.  The  steady  flow  of  money  which  had  been  coming  in,  had 
ceased.  Those  indebted  to  him  could  not  pay  and  the  vicious  circle  was 
complete  when  he  could  not  pay  interest  to  the  Water  Company  and 
the  bank  of  San  Bernardino,  which  interest  was  also  compounded  to 
add  to  the  difficulty  for  him  and  the  aggrandisement  of  his  creditors. 
However,  he  did  not  give  up  in  despair  as  some  others  who  let  their 
holdings  go  without  contest  at  the  first  Court  action.  He  made  what 
payments  he  could  as  small  amounts  of  money  came  in,  anticipating 
full  satisfaction  of  his  indebtedness  with  return  to  normal  times.  But 
deeper  sank  the  depression  putting  prices  of  such  commodities  as  he 
had  for  sale  far  below  production  costs.  Tons  and  tons  of  hay  were 
stacked  in  the  fields  and  even  at  $5  a ton  could  hardly  be  sold. 

He  resented  with  every  fibre  of  his  being  the  duress  designed  to 
make  subservient  slaves  or  fawning  sycophants  of  free  Americans  and 
deprive  a man  of  the  just  reward  of  his  labor,  which  is  his  God-given 
heritage.  He  had  the  utmost  contempt  for  underhanded  scheming 
to  get  the  best  of  the  other  fellow,  but  he  would  fight  with  every 
ounce  of  strength  in  his  body,  to  guard  that  which  was  rightfully  his 
own.  Many  were  those  who  hated  what  he  said  and  his  manner  of 
saying — perhaps  it  hit  too  close  home — but  even  his  worst  enemy 
never  suggested  dishonesty  or  insincerity  in  his  dealings.  He  fought 
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with  words  in  courts  of  law,  never  losing  faith  in  Law  and  Courts, 
even  while  denouncing  those  who  were  administering  it  unlawfully,  as 
it  seemed  to  him. 

If  he  was  to  lose  all  he  had,  Luther  Tibbets  was  the  man  to  give 
them  a run  for  their  money.  While  suits  and  counter-suits  were  pend- 
ing on  the  docket,  he  took  his  American  Constitutional  right  of  re- 
cording for  the  last  time  the  unrighteous  acts  of  the  Director  of  the 
Company  from  the  day  of  his  assumption  of  lordship  over  the  free 
pioneers  until  the  moment  of  confiscation  of  their  property.  Of  course 
this  was  ridiculous  accusation  for  all  the  world  knows  this  is  clever 
business  procedure  practiced  by  those  who  will  to  be  rich.  Luther 
should  have  meekly  submitted  to  force  and  dropped  quietly  to  ob- 
scurity thankful  that  he  was  not  backed  up  against  a wall  to  be  shot. 
He  was  protesting  not  wholly  on  his  own  account,  but  against  a system 
that  was  so  unfair,  so  far  removed  from  the  Christian  rule  of  doing  to 
others  as  you  would  be  done  by.  He  hoped  against  hope  that  his 
earnest  petition  would  be  honored,  that  he  might  not  be  evicted  from 
the  land  so  dear  to  him.  He  was  willing  to  leave  his  house,  but  he 
went  about  constructing  some  portable  buildings  for  a refuge,  for  it 
seemed  reasonable  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  move  them  onto  the 
space  marked  out  for  roads.  Even  this  was  denied  for  the  inexorable 
Law  had  decreed  that  all  he  owned  or  that  ever  would  be  owned  in 
this  state  or  any  other  state,  must  share  the  same  fate. 

On  February  23,  1897,  at  10  a.  m.,  all  his  belongings  had  been 
hauled  to  the  steps  of  the  courthouse  by  the  constable  and  exhibited 
for  the  foreclosure  sale.  This  included  50  shares  of  Riverside  and 
Arlington  Railway  Company  issued  June  11,  1888,  and  126  shares  of 
capital  stock  of  Riverside  Water  Company,  sold  in  one  lot  to  Lewis 
Jacobs  for  $200. 

Mr.  Jacobs,  though  he  was  legally  in  possession  of  everything  Mr. 
Tibbets  had  owned,  had  a hard  time  getting  him  off  the  premises,  with 
his  devoted  friend  and  helper  John  Crane.  Suits  and  counter-suits, 
complaints  and  cross-complaints,  bills  of  Exception  and  Amendments, 
gained  time  and  kept  them  occupied  until  August  28,  1899.  Then 
ended  the  long  struggle  which  left  Luther  Tibbets,  homeless,  pen- 
niless, discredited.  Nevertheless,  his  friends  were  loyal  to  the  last,  min- 
istering to  his  comfort  as  well  as  to  his  necessities  in  the  little  house 
they  hired  for  the  two  friends.  He  had  fought  a good  fight — and  lost! 

H.  H.  Monroe,  in  the  magazine  Land  of  Sunshine  wrote  these 
words: 

The  property  upon  which  stand  these  royal  stocks  has  now 
changed  ownership,  and  the  hands  that  helped  to  foster  and 
train  the  tender  scions  to  an  issue  that  has  equaled  in  wealth 
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that  of  the  mythical  Monte  Cristo,  have  become  withered  and 
feeble.  But  the  tender  care  and  devotion,  (known  only  to  a 
few)  displayed  by  this  eccentric  old  gentleman  who  at  one  time 
owned  vast  acres,  toward  an  invalid  companion  now  gone  be- 
fore, is  worthy  of  emulation.  Riverside  colonists  might  each 
spare  from  a laden  orchard  just  one  box  of  golden  globes  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  remaining  god-parent  of  this  industry. 
Probably  no  other  two  trees  now  in  the  world  have  fathered 
so  much  wealth. 


The  Day  is  Done 

The  change  in  financial  status  was  more  than  Mrs.  Tibbets  could 
stand;  she  began  to  break  physically  and  mentally,  and  required  the 
attention  of  two  nurses  day  and  night.  There  was  the  problem  what 
to  do  with  her  when  time  for  eviction  should  come.  The  group  of 
Spiritualists  at  Summerland  near  Santa  Barbara  offered  a sanctuary, 
and  there  she  was  taken  under  the  care  of  the  faithful  Miss  Leach. 
She  died  in  the  Santa  Barbara  hospital  in  June,  1898,  and  was  interred 
in  the  Tibbets’  lot  at  Evergreen  Cemetery,  Riverside.  The  Riverside 
Press  in  notice  of  this  event  stated:  “Mr.  Tibbets’  devotion  to  his  wife 
is  well  known,  he  literally  gave  her  his  life.” 

Luther  Tibbets  was  a good  sportsman.  He  would  fight  to  the 
finish  to  win  that  which  he  sincerely  believed  to  be  right;  but  when 
the  case  was  finally  decided  against  him,  there  lingered  in  his  mind 
no  rancor,  bitterness  or  resentment.  “Wronged  though  I have  been,” 
he  said  to  his  friend  Henry  Tinsley,  “in  my  old  age  I view  it  all 
serenely.  I have  tried  to  do  my  best.” 

He  never  admitted  defeat;  he  never  felt  that  he  had  been  defeated. 
“If  I have  done  any  good  to  the  world,”  he  said,  “I  have  merely  been 
an  agent  in  the  hands  of  Providence.” 

Expelled  from  the  home  and  grounds  and  care  of  the  trees  which 
had  become  a veritable  part  of  his  life,  in  the  cheap  little  house  which 
his  friends  had  provided,  there  was  not  much  to  live  for  now,  but  he 
still  kept  a brave  heart  and  still  was  careful  to  keep  up  the  self- 
respecting  appearance  of  the  gentleman  and  the  scholar. 

There  was  leisure  for  memory  to  bring  back  boyhood  days,  the 
little  Baptist  Meeting  House;  the  pew  where  sat  the  Twombly  girls — 
Sarah,  Julia,  Joanna  his  sweetheart,  and  the  little  sister  Phoebe  Jane; 
the  ten  years  of  increase— the  coming  of  the  sons  and  daughters;  the 
fading  away  of  the  most  loved  one  whose  mantle  fell  upon  the  little 
sister  Jane,  now  a recognized  scholar  and  artist.  Cruelly  had  he  re- 
warded her  sacrifice,  her  self-less  wifely  devotion!  Petting  his  own 
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grief  he  had  listened  to  the  soothing,  flattering  siren  voice  of  the 
Lorelei  that  irresistably  draws  its  victim  into  the  whirlpool  beneath 
the  wave. 

Jane,  in  the  majesty  of  strength  and  virtue  had  risen  to  serve  as 
both  father  and  mother  to  his — their  children,  and  between  them  was 
a great  gulf  fixed. 

As  the  mark  of  Cain  appeared  in  an  agony  of  remorse  and  con- 
trition he  had  cried  out  “My  punishment  is  greater  than  I can  bear. 
There  is  no  escape  from  the  perfect  law  of  the  Lord — the  soul  that 
sinneth — it  shall  die” 

But  a perfect  law  tempers  Justice  with  Mercy  when  the  sinner 
accepts  an  expiatory  Lamb  slain  for  sin.  The  perfect  law  converts  the 
soul!  He  followed  the  lead  of  his  great  predecessor  Martin  Luther. 
He  opened  wide  the  door,  the  old  Luther  Tibbets  moved  out  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  moved  in  and  took  the  headship.  He  was  probationed  to 
demonstrate  strength  where  once  had  been  his  greatest  weakness,  and 
faithfulness  in  a new  task  which  was  committed  to  him.  In  this  he 
had  not  failed. 

In  the  Riverside  Press  of  July  21,  1902,  Dr.  E.  P.  Clarke  wrote  the 
following  editorial: — 

Luther  C.  Tibbets,  famous  as  the  man  who  introduced  the 
Navel  orange  in  this  country,  died  at  the  County  Hospital  this 
afternoon.  . . . 

Mr.  Tibbets  was  once  the  owner  of  valuable  property  in 
Riverside,  but  it  has  been  dissipated  by  litigation,  and  he  became 
so  reduced  in  circumstances  that  a little  less  than  a year  ago  he 
was  taken  to  the  County  Hospital.  He  has  been  well  cared  for 
there,  and  quite  a little  sum  was  raised  by  the  Press  to  provide 
him  with  some  little  luxuries  that  were  not  furnished  by  the 
County. 

One  of  the  parent  Orange  trees  which  Mr.  Tibbets  budded, 
and  from  which  the  first  Navels  were  produced,  has  been  re- 
cently removed  to  the  head  of  Magnolia  Avenue,  and  will  stand 
there  as  a monument  to  Mr.  Tibbets. 

And  now  that  he  has  passed  away,  it  would  be  an  ap- 
propriate and  graceful  thing  for  the  city  to  erect  at  the  tree  a 
suitable  tablet  to  his  memory. 

The  sensational  reports  that  have  appeared  in  some  Cali- 
fornia and  Eastern  papers  were  not  well  founded.  While  it  is 
true  that  he  lost  his  property  through  litigation,  he  has  at  no 
time  been  in  want  of  the  necessities  or  even  the  comforts  of  life, 
and  has  been  well  contented  with  the  comfortable  home  which 
has  been  provided  for  him  in  his  old  age  at  the  County  Hospital. 
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Book  Reviews 

By  J . GREGG  LAYNE 

SCENES  OF  LIFE  IN  CALIFORNIA.  By  Friedrich  Gerstacker. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  George  Cosgrove.  John  Howell: 

San  Francisco,  xiii,  188  p.  Plates  8°  $5.00. 

The  books  of  Friedrich  Gerstacker  have  always  held  high  place 
among  trustworthy  descriptions  of  the  California  scene  and  conditions 
during  the  gold  rush.  His  famous  Travels , published  in  London  in 
1854,  has  long  been  a collectors  item. 

In  1856  he  published  his  California  Sketches  in  German.  This 
second  book  was  devoted  exclusively  to  California,  and  three  years 
later  was  translated  into  French  and  published  in  Geneva  in  1859 
under  the  title  Scenes  de  la  Vie  Calif  or  nienne’  The  French  edition 
was  illustrated  with  six  beautiful  copper  plate  engravings. 

Until  the  present  time  this  interesting  book  had  never  been  trans- 
lated into  English — but  now  we  have  George  Cosgraves  excellent 
translation,  published  by  John  Howell,  the  well  known  book  dealer, 
and  printed  on  the  famous  Grabhorn  Press  in  beautiful  form,  even  to 
the  reproduction  of  the  six  plates.  The  translation  is  wholly  the  work 
of  Judge  Cosgrave. 

Gerstacker  arrived  in  California  in  1849*  He  was  a clear  observer  \ 
his  descriptions  are  vivid  and  his  style  is  clear.  In  this  book  he  gives 
us  some  of  our  best  sketches  of  life  in  California  in  the  early  ’Fifties. 
“The  Bull  Fight  at  Mission  Dolores”  is  one  of  the  finest  descriptions  of 
this  sport  of  the  Spanish  Californian  that  has  been  given  us  by  early 
writers,  while  his  chapter— “Justice  at  Stockton”— is  illustrative  of  gen- 
eral condition  of  law  and  disorder  in  California  at  the  time,  as  is  also 
his  chapter  on  “The  French  Revolution”.  The  chapter  devoted  to 
“The  Mexican  in  the  California  Mines”  is  an  excellent  picture  of  the 
conditions  suffered  by  that  unfortunate  element  in  California  at  that 
time,  depicting  vividly  and  sympathetically  the  treatment  meted  out 
to  the  Sonorans.  An  air  of  real  humor  pervades  the  book. 

The  historical  student  and  the  collector  of  Californiana  are  equally 
indebted  to  Judge  Cosgrave  for  doing  a fine  job  that  had  long  been 
overdue— one  that  now  enables  us  to  read  Gerstacker  in  English  and 
to  enjoy  his  clever  wit,  and  profit  by  his  keen  appreciation  of  the  un- 
usual conditions  in  California  in  the  early  days  of  the  gold  rush. 
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FRANCISCAN  MISSIONS  OF  UPPER  CALIFORNIA  AS  SEEN 
BY  FOREIGN  VISITORS  AND  RESIDENTS:  A Chronological 
List  of  Printed  Accounts:  1786-1848.  Compiled  by  Willard  O. 
Waters.  Published  by  the  New  York  Public  Library,  1943.  19P. 

Here  is  a valuable  bibliographical  contribution  to  Californiana— 
reprinted  from  “Bookmen’s  Holiday,  Notes  and  Studies”— covering 
forty-five  titles,  by  a well  known  bibliographer  and  done  in  the 
thorough  style  the  compiler  is  noted  for. 

This  critical  bibliography  of  a restricted  subject  under  inclusive 
dates  is  a fine  addition  to  the  bibliographical  records  of  California  and 
contains  much  more  information  on  many  of  the  works  listed  than 
has  been  given  in  other  bibliographies  that  have  attempted  to  cover 
the  period  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Franciscan  Missions  in  California. 


SPECIAL  PUBLICATIONS 


No.  i The  California  Overland  Express,  the  Longest  Stage-ride 
in  the  World,  by  William  Tallack.  With  an  introduc- 
tion by  Carl  I.  Wheat,  and  a check-list  of  published 
material  by  }.  Gregg  Layne.  (Published  in  1935,  a re- 
print from  the  Quarterly  for  June  and  September,  1935, 
Vol.  XVII,  Nos.  2 and  3.) 

(Out  of  Print ) 

REPRINTS  OF  MAPS  AND  DOCUMENTS 

No.  1.  Lieutenant  E.  O.  C.  Ord’s  map  of  the  “Ciudad  de  Los 
Angeles”  of  1840,  reproduced  on  heavy  paper,  suitable 
for  framing,  from  the  Quarterly  for  December,  1935. 


(Vol.  XVII,  No.  4). 

Price  to  members,  per  copy $1.00 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy $1.50 


No.  2.  Powell’s  sketch  of  the  Pueblo  of  Los  Angeles,  made  in 
March,  1850.  Print  made  by  Edwin  Grabhorn,  issued 
as  frontispiece  of  Quarterly , Vol.  XVIII,  No.  1,  March, 


1936. 

Price  to  members,  per  copy $0.50 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy $1.00 


REGULAR  PUBLICATIONS 


A limited  number  of  copies  of  the  Society’s  Annual  Publications 
are  available  at  the  following  prices: 

Publications  for  the  years  1891  to  1910, 
inclusive,  per  copy $1.50 

Publications  for  the  years  1911  to  1934, 

inclusive,  per  copy  (except  1931) $1.25 

1931  Annual $2.50 


Sets  of  the  Annual  Publications  from  1891  to  1934,  inclusive, 
have  been  set  aside  for  sale,  in  complete  sets  only , at  the  special 
price  of  $35.00. 

Quarterly  Publication , commencing  March,  1935,  to  members, 
per  copy,  $1.00;  to  non-members,  per  copy  $1.50. 

(All  sales  in  California  are  subject  to  the  State  Sales  Tax) 
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The  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California  was  or- 
ganized in  1883  and  has  enjoyed  a record  of  continuous 
activity  for  over  a half  a century.  Commencing  in  1886,  and  each 
year  until  1935,  the  Society  issued  an  Annual  Publication.  In  1935 
this  Quarterly  was  initiated.  It  is  published  at  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, each  March,  June,  September  and  December. 

The  purposes  of  this  Society  are  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
archives  and  historic  sites  of  the  Southwest,  with  particular  stress 
on  Southern  California;  to  publish  material  of  permanent  historic 
interest  and  significance;  to  assist  and  encourage  all  persons  and 
organizations  engaged  in  similar  activities;  to  hold  regular 
monthly  meetings  in  Los  Angeles,  except  during  the  summer 
months,  and  at  least  once  a year  to  gather  in  a pilgrimage  to 
some  spot  of  historic  significance. 

The  Society  welcomes  to  its  membership  all  persons  who  are 
in  sympathy  with  its  aims.  It  derives  its  entire  income  from  the 
dues  and  gifts  of  members,  and  all  regular  publications  are  of- 
fered to  members  without  further  charge.  The  fee  for  regular 
membership  is  $5.00  per  year,  for  sustaining  membership  $10.00 
per  year,  for  patron  membership  $100.00  per  year,  and  for  life 
membership  $50.00. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Editorial  Board  to  render  this  Quarterly 
a publication  of  general  historical  interest.  Suggestions  and  criti- 
cisms will  be  welcomed,  and  all  persons,  whether  members  of 
the  Society  or  not,  are  invited  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of 
the  editors  original  articles,  old  letters,  documents,  maps  and 
other  material  bearing  upon  the  history  and  development  of  this 
region. 

The  price  of  extra  copies  of  this  Quarterly  is  $1.00  per  copy  to 
members  and  $1.50  per  copy  to  non-members  (subject  to  the  Cali- 
fornia state  sales  tax). 

Double  numbers  when  published  are  sold  at  $2.00  per  copy  to 
members,  $3.00  to  non-members. 


NOTICE 

Address  all  correspondence  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Southern  California,  606  South  Hill  Street,  Los  Angeles. 

All  articles  for  The  Quarterly  and  Book  Reviews  send  to  Editor  at 
1016  Selby  Avenue,  Los  Angeles. 
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A Complete  check  list  of  the  California  Land  Grant  Records 
that  for  years  were  kept  in  San  Francisco,  and  that  survived  the  great 
fire  of  1906,  has  been  compiled  by  W.  W.  Robinson,  Treasurer  of  the 
Society  and  Title  Searcher  for  the  Title  Insurance  and  Trust  Com- 
pany, and  is  printed  in  this  number  of  The  Quarterly.  This  is  a val- 
uable record  and  will  be  of  real  importance  to  the  student  of  Cali- 
fornia history  for  years  to  come.  The  check  list  will  be  of  value  also 
to  the  legal  fraternity.  The  original  records  in  their  partly  burned 
condition  are  now  on  file  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Shrode  Diary 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Huntington  Library  the  Society  has 
been  allowed  to  publish  for  the  first  time,  the  Diary  of  Maria  Har- 
grave Shrode — “Overland  by  Ox-Train  in  1870”.  This  Diary  is  of 
interest  and  importance  as  it  gives  a vivid  picture  of  life  in  Texas,  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  before  the  transcontinental  railroad  was  built 
across  the  southern  route. 

Mrs.  Shrode’s  Diary  describes  the  arduous  journey  of  the  covered 
wagon-train  organized  in  Hopkins  County,  northeastern  Texas,  in 
May  of  1870.  It  was  composed  of  fifteen  families  and  about  sixty 
wagons,  besides  a large  herd  of  cattle  and  mules.  The  heavier  wagons 
were  drawn  by  four  and  six  oxen  teams,  while  the  lighter  wagons 
were  drawn  by  mules. 

David  S.  Shrode,  a minister  of  the  gospel  and  a master  wagon 
builder  was  chosen  as  Captain  of  the  train  before  the  “jump-off”  from 
Sulphur  Bluff  that  had  for  years  been  the  home  of  the  Shrode,  Har- 
grave and  Gregg  families,  the  Gregg  family  having  settled  in  that 
section  of  Texas  as  early  as  1800. 

Maria  Hargrave  Shrode,  the  wife  of  the  Captain,  was  no  novice  at 
pioneering — for  early  in  the  ’Forties  her  father,  Glen  Hargrave,  had 
left  his  pioneer  home  in  Indiana,  and  moved  with  his  family  to  the 
wilder  frontier  of  Texas.  There  his  daughter  Maria  married  David 
Shrode,  while  another  daughter  married  Josiah  Gregg,  cattle  man  and 
cotton  planter.  This  was  the  Josiah  Gregg  mentioned  in  the  Diary  as 
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having  ridden  out  with  the  party  for  the  first  few  days  to  wish  them 
Godspeed.  This  Josiah  Gregg  was  a first  cousin  of  Josiah  Gregg, 
author  of  Commerce  of  the  Frames,  of  the  old  Santa  Fe  Trail  fame. 

David  Shrode  brought  his  eight  children  with  him  on  the  Cali- 
fornia journey,  three  sons,  Jake,  Major  and  Charlie,  and  a daughter 
by  a former  marriage,  and  his  four  children  by  Maria  Hargrave; 
Helen,  Viola,  Jennie  and  Lee,  the  latter  being  but  two  years  old  at 
the  time  of  the  crossing.  Their  hardships  were  the  usual  ones — no 
Indians  were  encountered — but  much  evidence  of  recent  Indian 
depredation  was  seen.  The  journey  took  eight  long  months.  The 
route  of  the  journey  is  easily  traced  by  the  locations  given  in  the  foot- 
notes to  the  Diary. 

After  the  Shrode  family’s  arrival  in  California  they  remained  for 
awhile  with  relatives,  the  Bottoms  family,  at  Morena  Lake  in  San 
Diego  County.  They  then  made  their  way  north  and  settled  “on  the 
Duarte”  becoming  pioneers  of  the  Duarte  district,  so  called  from  the 
Rancho  of  Andres  Duarte  on  which  it  was  located. 

Since  preaching  the  gospel  was  not  conducive  to  the  proper  support 
of  a family  of  ten  David  Shrode  opened  a blacksmith  and  wagon  shop 
that  was  for  years  the  center  of  activity  at  Duarte.  All  his  children 
were  active  in  the  community  life.  At  first  Jake  and  Major  worked 
with  their  father,  but  later  Jake  became  an  outstanding  horticulturist 
in  the  district,  as  did  also  the  younger  son,  Charlie,  while  the  eldest 
daughter  married  into  the  pioneer  Beardslee  family.  Helen  and  Viola 
became  pioneer  teachers  in  Los  Angeles  County,  both  having  been 
graduated  from  the  earliest  classes  of  the  old  Los  Angeles  State 
Normal  School.  Later  Helen  married  a Fullerton  rancher,  Seth 
Daniels,  while  Viola  married  a young  rancher  of  the  Duarte  district 
by  the  name  of  Emmett  Norman.  Lee  and  Jennie  studied  medicine 
and  were  graduates  of  the  earlier  classes  of  the  old  Medical  College  on 
Aliso  Street  in  Los  Angeles. 

Today  but  one  of  David  Shrode’s  children  is  living,  Viola,  Mrs. 
Emmett  Norman,  who  with  her  husband  still  lives  in  the  orange  grove 
that  they  have  owned  for  many  years.  This  grove  has  the  distinction 
of  having  the  tallest  orange  tree  in  the  State  of  California — an  old 
seedling  tree  more  than  thirty-three  feet  high,  its  trunk  measuring 
three  feet  in  circumference  four  feet  above  the  ground. 

The  Society  is  grateful  to  the  Huntington  Library  for  permission 
to  publish  the  Diary,  and  to  Mrs.  Lewis  J.  Adams  of  Los  Angeles  for 
the  use  of  her  collection  of  Shrode  and  Gregg  photographs. 

J.  Gregg  Layne 
Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board 
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DAVID  S.  SHRODE 

Captain  of  the  Wagon  Train. 


Overland  by  Ox-Train  in  1870 


From  Sulphur  Springs , Texas 
to  San  Diego,  California 


Editor  s Note:  The  diary  of  Mrs.  David  S.  Shrode  while  transpiring  long 
after  the  Gold  Rush  that  brought  so  many  wagon  trains  to  California,  is  of 
particular  interest,  for  the  journey  too\  place  more  than  a decade  before  a 
transcontinental  railroad  was  laid  across  the  southern  route.  More  than  seven 
months  were  ta\en  to  cross  the  plains  and  desert  and  the  hardships  were  many. 
The  Shrode  family  remained  in  California  and  every  member  became  a 
contributing  citizen  to  the  State. 


THE  DIARY  OF  MARIA  HARGRAVE  SHRODE* 
MAY  10  TO  DECEMBER  25,  1870 


The  Shrode  Party  left  Sulphur  Bluff,  near  Sulphur  Springs,1  Texas 
between  the  ist  and  the  ioth  of  May,  1870.  The  first  entry  is  May  10th. 


MAY 


[First  page  too  dim  to  read.] 

ioth  Tuesday  morning  Mr.  Shrode  bought  John  Cane’s  horse  for 
$75.00  gold.  Today  have  traveled  over  some  fine  farming  country, 
land  black,  and  rich  soil.  Some  beautiful  farms,  grass  good,  water 
plentiful.  Camped  at  Hopkin’s  store. 

17th  Smallpox  in  the  neighborhood  created  some  excitement 
among  mama’s  and  papa’s,  too. 

1 8th  Started  on — camped  at  or  near  Hog-eye — traveled  a little — 

the  roughest  road  I ever  traveled  over  in  my  life.  We  passed  through 

*See  Editorial  Page. 

1Sulphur  Springs  is  in  Hopkins  County,  eighty-five  miles  northeast  from  Dallas. 
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what  is  called  the  Devil’s  Race  Tract.  Two  miles  here  and  then  to  a 
little  town  called  White  Rock.2  There  I traded  a little — goods  high. 
That  night  camped  near  Hog-eye.  One  man  said  hog  was  there  yet 
but  eye  was  punched  out. 

19th  Camped  on  the  head  of  Sabine  River  and  everybody  and  his 
wife  and  all  their  children  went  hunting  strawberries.  We  had  to  herd 
the  cattle  on  the  prairie  without  any  fence  or  pen.  So  we  made  a fence 
on  one  side  with  our  wagons  to  herd  the  cattle.  That  night  they 
stampeded  twice.  Next  morning  started  on,  traveled  about  sixteen 
miles  over  rough  roads  and  through  thickets  and  the  cattle  stampeded 
three  times  in  the  day  so  camped  five  miles  opposite  Kentucky  town  ? 
where  water  was  plenty  but  wood  scarce. 

21  st  Stayed  over  for  horses  and  cattle  to  graze. 

22nd  Sabbath  stayed  at  same  camp.  Miss  Sue  Settle  was  sick  Sun- 
day evening.  Bro.  Settle  preached  a very  good  sermon  under  an  elm 
tree  to  a very  respectable  congregation.  I thought  of  the  Israelites 
while  marching  to  the  land  of  Canaan.  The  people  behaved  very  well 
and  paid  very  good  attention  to  the  word  preached  with  the  hope  the 
seed  sown  may  bring  forth  a hundred  fold. 

23rd  Moved  on,  leaving  Bro.  Settle  and  family  at  a Mr.  Aldredge’s 
until  Sue  got  better. 

24th  Traveled  about  fifteen  miles  over  a fine  farming  country — 
toward  evening  from  a hill  or  long  ridge — could  see  all  around  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach.  Saw  Sherman3  eight  miles  distant  to  the  right. 
Camped  on  the  headwater  of  Little  Elm.  One  of  our  men  killed  a 
white  black-snake.  It  looked  just  like  a black  racer  only  it  was  white. 
That  day  traveled  over  fine  grazing  country,  good  grass  and  plenty  of 
water  strongly  impregnated  with  iron. 

25th  Camped  five  miles  off  Pilot  Point4  in  Benton  County  on  a 
boggy  creek — one  yoke  of  cattle  got  in  the  bog  twice  and  had  to  be 
pulled  out.  Staid  there  two  nights  and  branded  all  the  cattle  in  one 
brand  and  washed,  visited  each  other  and  had  a very  pleasant  time. 

27th  Camped  one  and  a half  miles  off  Big  Elm,  laid  over  till 
Monday  morning. 

2White  Rock  is  in  Hunt  County  and  is  about  forty  miles  northwest  from  Sulphur  Springs. 
3Sherman  is  in  Grayson  County,  about  eighty  miles  north  of  Dallas. 

4Pilot  Point  is  in  the  northeast  corner  of  Denton  County.  It  is  about  fifty  miles  northeast 
from  Fort  Worth. 
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28th  Received  50  odd  head  of  cattle  into  the  herd  while  was  lying 
over.  Some  washed,  some  watched  camp,  some  fished,  some  visited 
and  some  of  the  boys  herded  cattle.  Some  went  in  bathing  and  looked 
like  somebody  else  when  they  came  in,  they  was  washed  off  so  clean 
and  looked  so  fresh. 

29th  Was  Sabbath. 

30th  Had  a very  hard  rain  and  storm;  had  to  hold  our  tent  poles 
to  prevent  her  capsizing.  One  of  our  men  killed  a mule  called  rabbit 
and  dressed  it  and  we  had  a nice  fry.  Rained  till  two  o’clock — cleared 
off  late  in  the  evening.  To  all  bid  Bro.  Joe  Gregg*  farewell.  He 
started  home  in  company  with  his  nephew  Josiah  Gregg. 

31st  Traveled  ten  or  twelve  miles — camped  on  dry  hickory.  Had 
a delightful  camp  ground  in  a grove  of  Elms  with  good  water. 


JUNE 

1 st  Started  on,  but  through  contrariness  of  Bob  we  had  to  stop 

about  two  hours  on  a high  hill  while  we  waited.  Sarah  and  I walked 
a mile  to  a knob  where  someone  had  piled  up  some  rocks  and  made  a 
pillar  about  four  feet  high,  and  we  piled  another  pile  still  higher  and 
wrote  our  names  and  the  day  and  month  and  year  and  walked  back 
to  our  wagon  and  was  ready  for  starting  when  the  balance  came  up. 
We  then  traveled  on  and  crossed  Denton  Creek  and  went  about  two 
miles  to  another  little  stream  called  Oliver  and  camped  where  there 
was  plenty  of  wood  and  water  and  excellent  grass. 

2d  Laid  by  on  account  of  Mr.  Scott  being  sick.  Here  Bob  came 
back  after  his  cattle  if  we  would  not  leave  Scott,  he  was  going  to  take 
out  his  cattle  and  go  on  and  leave  us.  Then  it  rained  and  stormed  at 
night.  We  had  to  hold  our  tent  to  keep  it  from  breaking  the  ridge 
pole.  Next  morning  the  cattle  was  scattered  everywhere — had  lost 
about  70  head. 

3d  Moved  on  seven  or  eight  miles  and  camped  by  a fence  in  the 
prairie.  Had  to  burn  pieces  of  fence  rails  for  firewood. 

4th  Laid  over  waiting  for  Bro.  Settle.  Got  a letter  from  him.  Sue 
was  no  better.  He  did  not  think  she  could  live  but  a few  days  longer. 
This  morning  our  cattle  had  broke  out  of  the  pen  and  had  scattered 

* First  cousin  to  Dr.  Josiah  Gregg,  author  of  Commerce  of  the  Prairies. 
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everywhere,  but  they  found  the  most  of  them.  Last  night  it  rained 
again  and  it  is  raining  now. 

5th  Still  in  the  same  place.  Went  to  Prairie  Point  to  preaching. 
Heard  an  excellent  sermon  from  Rev.  24:17  preached  by  a Brother  by 
the  name  of  Bradford.  Bro.  Hennicut  is  on  this  circuit,  has  been  pre- 
vented from  attending  to  his  work  on  account  of  sickness  in  his 
family. 

6th  Still  in  camps.  It  is  still  raining.  Friday  Mr.  Shrode  started 
back  to  meet  Bros.  S.  and  has  not  come  back  yet. 

7th  Still  waiting  for  news  from  Bro.  Settle.  Jake  was  sick  yester- 
day and  was  taking  medicine— is  some  better  today. 

8th  Still  in  the  same  camp.  Last  night  it  rained  and  stormed 
tremendously.  I never  slept  until  after  two  o’clock  in  the  morning— 
was  uneasy  about  Mr.  Shrode.  Jake  is  better. 

9th  Mr.  Shrode  has  got  in.  Miss  Sue  S.  was  no  better — no  hopes 
of  her  recovery. 

10th  Still  at  the  same  camps,  water  bound.  Can’t  cross  the  west 
fork  of  Trinity  River. 

nth  Moved  down  to  the  river  Sunday  morning.  The  river  had 
fallen  about  seven  inches.  Saturday  we  stopped  an  hour  or  two  at 
Prairie  Point.  There  I was  invited  to  dine  with  Mrs.  Fane,  quite  an 
accomplished  lady.  She  has  a good  school  and  is  a good  teacher  from 
what  I learned  by  her  patrons  and  from  observations  after  dinner.  She 
gave  us  two  or  three  tunes  on  the  piano.  This  is  a beautiful  country 
and  a wide  field  for  emigrants,  and  for  the  Herald  of  the  Cross.  Sun- 
day laid  by  on  Trinity  till  they  made  a raft  to  cross  on.  Monday 
fixing  to  start  for  the  river.  Monday  crossed  the  river  on  the  raft — 
moved  on  two  or  three  miles  and  camped  Tuesday.  Got  to  Veal’s 
station  on  Wednesday. 

15th  Camped  on  the  waters  of  Clear  Creek.  That  night  it  rained 
and  stormed  and  lightened  and  thundered  tremendously.  Several  of 
the  boys  were  out  till  after  midnight  with  the  cattle.  I did  not  sleep 
any  till  the  rain  was  over.  O how  weak  and  small  I feel  in  a storm 
away  out  here  in  these  high  bald  prairies  in  a tent.  But  God  in  his 
mercies  has  taken  care  of  us  so  far  and  I do  not  doubt  his  kindness  in 
the  future,  if  we  only  trust  Him. 
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Thursday  Still  in  camps,  water  bound  by  the  Clear  Creek.  We 
have  the  best  of  water  and  wood,  the  wood  being  dead  liveoak.  There 
is  a good  mast  here  in  the  little  bushes  not  over  a foot  high  laden 
with  acorns. 

Friday  Moved  on  across  the  creek.  Took  the  wrong  road,  traveled 
about  four  miles  out  of  our  way — found  we  were  wrong — turned 
round  and  took  the  back  tract  and  came  to  the  right  roads,  but  one  of 
the  teamsters  turned  a wagon  over  in  turning  around  but  did  not  do 
much  damage  except  bursting  a couple  of  flour  barrels  open.  So  we 
picked  up  the  things  and  reloaded  and  traveled  on.  Camped  in  a 
liveoak  grove — rained  a little  that  night. 

18th  Moved  on  to  Dennis  Pen  and  camped  on  Ricker’s  in  Hood 
county,  ten  miles  from  Comanche  peak  and  two  miles  from  the 
Brazos  river. 

19th  Still  in  camps  waiting  for  the  river  to  run  down.  It  still  rains 
on  us  every  day  a little.  This  part  can  come  up  with  Arkansas  for 
hills  and  vales  and  rocks,  poor  soil  but  plenty  of  good  wash  water  and 
some  good  springs. 

20th  Today  is  my  birthday.  I am  forty-four  years  old.  We  are 
still  in  camps. 

23d  Still  at  the  same  place  waiting  for  the  river  to  fall.  Today 
about  twelve  o’clock  Bro.  Settle  and  all  his  family  except  his  daughter 
Susan  arrived  in  camps  and  they  left  her  in  the  burial  grounds  near 
Fentown.  We  mourned  for  her  loss  but  we  expect  to  meet  her  in  the 
land  of  Rest  where  there  is  no  more  parting.  We  rejoiced  to  see  the 
balance  of  them  once  more. 

24th  Still  in  camps. 

25th  Still  here  waiting  for  the  river  to  fall.  Yesterday  John  Kane 
was  going  to  ride  a wild  horse  of  J.  Gregg’s  and  just  as  he  was  getting 
on  the  horse  he  laid  down  on  his  side  and  caught  John’s  leg  under 
him  and  hurt  him  pretty  badly.  Then  Jack  Pickle  rode  him,  and  done 
some  tall  pitching,  but  Jack  stuck  the  tighter.  The  river  is  falling  very 
fast,  think  we  can  get  across  tomorrow. 

26th  Still  here,  getting  very  tired  of  these  old  camps. 

27th  Pulled  up  stakes  and  started  and  crossed  the  Brazos  river  and 
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drove  the  cattle  all  across  and  did  not  lose  any  of  them,  and  we  all 
got  over  safe  and  was  very  grateful  to  our  Heavenly  Father  for  his 
protection.  Camped  near  Granberry.5 

28th  This  morning  two  yoke  of  our  cattle  are  missing. 

29th  Found  our  oxen.  Drove  on  to  Synaw  creek  to  camp. 

Thursday  Traveled  on  and  camped  on  the  waters  of  the  Palscey.6 


JULY 

1 st  Arrived  at  Stephensville,7  found  some  of  our  old  acquaintances, 
moved  on  two  miles  and  camped  on  the  left  of  the  road.  Two  of  our 
men  stayed  in  town  until  late,  and  started  for  camps  and  missed  us 
and  went  on  to  the  first  house  ten  miles  distant  and  stayed  all  night. 
That  night  we  camped  near  a house  and  the  gentleman  came  to  the 
camps  and  stayed  till  late.  His  wife  thought  some  wolves  was  Indians 
and  she  screamed  louder  than  the  wolves  howled  and  frightened 
some  of  us  considerably. 

2d  Moved  on  ten  or  twelve  miles  and  camped  near  where  a man 
had  a fight  with  an  Indian.  He  was  herding  cattle  and  got  off  his 
horse  and  hobbled  him  and  sat  down  to  watch  his  cattle  and  heard 
something  and  looked  at  his  horse  and  there  was  an  Indian  in  thirty 
yards  of  him,  and  had  unhobbled  his  horse,  so  then  they  went  at  it 
for  the  horse.  The  Indian  shot  an  arrow  at  the  man  while  he  was 
getting  his  navy  ready  and  had  a shield.  Then  he  kept  moving  about 
to  keep  the  balls  from  striking  him.  We  had  to  travel  today  being  the 
first  Sabbath  we  have  traveled  since  we  started.  The  grass  was  not 
good  and  we  went  about  seven  miles  to  find  grass  on  the  waters  of 
the  Leon.  We  met  some  men  from  Red  River  in  search  of  a murderer. 

4th  Crossed  the  Leon  river  and  camped  on  the  waters  of  the  same 
two  miles  from  Comanche. 

4th  Crossed  the  Leon  river.  It  was  high  enough  to  run  into  the 
lowest  wagon  beds  and  into  our  hack  bed.  That  night  we  camped  on 
the  Savannah  where  there  was  plenty  of  sand  burrs. 


5Granbury  is  in  Hood  County,  forty  miles  southwest  from  Fort  Worth. 
6Paluxy  is  in  the  east  end  of  Erath  County. 

7Stephenville  is  the  County  seat  of  Erath  County. 
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5th  Arrived  at  Comanche,8  a flourishing  little  town.  Traded  some 
— goods  as  cheap  as  they  are  in  Hopkins  county. 

Wednesday  Traveled  through  a fine  farming  country  through  the 
Caddo  mountains.  The  valleys  are  from  a mile  to  two  or  three  miles 
wide,  grass,  running  mesquite  mixed  with  the  curly  and  a kind  of 
blue  grass. 

7th  Cross  the  Pecan  Bayou9  and  camped  on  the  shore.  Good  grass 
but  too  much  timber  for  lariating  our  horses.  We  had  to  guard  our 
horses  every  night  to  keep  the  Indians  from  stealing  them.  That  night 
it  rained  a fine  rain.  We  penned  our  cattle  on  the  other  side  and  the 
hands  crossed  them  over  in  the  rain  and  before  we  left  it  was 
swimming  to  a horse. 

8th  Traveled  six  miles  and  camped  on  a fine  stream  of  good  water 
and  all  hands  went  to  cooking.  Dinner  over  we  all  went  to  washing. 
This  is  a beautiful  country  and  all  we  need  is  settlers  and  railroads  to 
make  it  one  of  the  finest  countries  that  I have  seen  in  Texas. 

9th  Traveled  about  ten  miles  and  it  commenced  raining  and  we 
camped  on  the  waters  of  the  Jim  Ned  in  Coleman  city.10  Plenty  of 
timber  and  water  and  the  range  has  been  very  good.  But  there  is  too 
much  stock  here  but  cattle  look  in  fine  order.  The  cattle  look  almost 
a third  better  than  they  do  in  Eastern  Texas.  O,  if  the  poor  people  in 
the  Northern  and  Eastern  states  only  knew  what  fine  land  and  what 
good  range  we  have  here,  I think  they  would  not  live  on  rented  lands 
any  longer.  Corn  and  wheat  and  vegetables  and  melons  and  pumpkins 
and  squashes  grow  fine  here  in  these  valleys. 

10th  Crossed  the  Jim  Ned,  a bold,  swift  stream — got  out  to  the 
prairies  to  camp  Colorado.  This  is  an  old  fort,  now  abandoned. 

Monday  All  went  to  washing  and  we  remained  at  the  same  place. 
Today  been  on  the  road  two  months. 

12th  We  crossed  the  Jim  Ned  and  went  across  the  valley  and 
ascended  the  hill  on  the  south.  Oh  what  a beautiful  scene  presents 
itself  to  the  eye.  The  full  moon  is  rising  in  all  her  majesty  in  the 
east.  The  valley  of  the  Jim  Ned  to  the  north,  and  the  hills  to  the 
south  and  west,  and  about  half  a mile  down  in  the  valley  is  a village  of 

8Comanche  is  County  seat  of  Comanche  County.  It  is  one  hundred  miles  southwest  from 
Fort  Worth. 

9Pecan  Bayou  passes  from  the  northwest  corner  to  the  southeast  corner  of  Brown  County. 
10Coleman  is  county  seat  of  Coleman  County — the  next  one  west  from  Brown  County. 
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prairie  dogs  and  there  are  our  wagons  and  tents  stretched  out  in  a line 
and  the  children  are  playing  in  the  green  grass.  Some  running  races, 
some  riding  each  other,  one  of  the  little  boys  has  a saddle  girted  on 
him  like  a horse  and  when  his  rider  mounts  him  he  is  pretty  sure  to 
pitch  him  over  his  head,  and  then  you  hear  the  joyous  laugh  from 
every  little  throat.  Some  of  them  are  mimic  oxen  while  others  drive 
them  and  some  of  the  larger  boys  are  trying  their  strength  and  activity 
by  wrestling  and  jumping.  O,  if  we  all  could  enjoy  the  trip  as  well  as 
the  children  do,  how  happy  the  time  would  pass  away! 

13th  Still  at  the  same  camp.  Bro.  Settle  is  hunting  a yoke  of  cattle 
that  got  away  a few  nights  ago  and  Eli  is  buying  and  branding  some 
cattle  and  some  others  have  bought  some  oxen. 

14th  Drove  about  fourteen  miles,  overtook  some  more  immigrants, 
four  families  in  all,  six  wagons.  This  is  still  a beautiful  country.  We 
passed  Santa  Anna’s  mountain.  It  looks  like  two  immense  potatoes, 
hills  leveled  off  at  the  top.  Southern  peak  is  the  smallest.  We  saw 
some  antelopes  today  and  hundreds  of  prairie  dogs.  They  would  stand 
on  their  hind  feet  and  bark  as  hard  and  fast  as  if  they  were  large 
dogs,  when  they  are  nothing  but  pups.  One  of  the  boys  killed  one 
yesterday  and  brought  it  into  camp.  They  are  a little  larger  than  a 
fox  squirrel  with  short  legs  and  tail.  They  are  a brownish  red  and 
the  tip  of  their  tail  has  black  hairs  on  it.  They  live  on  grass  and  herbs 
and  when  they  eat  out  the  range  they  move  on  to  better  range.  We 
saw  owls  and  rattlesnakes  in  their  habitations.  The  snakes  are  nearly 
white  from  living  under  ground  I suppose. 

15th  Traveled  twelve  miles  and  camped  on  a spring  branch,  thirty 
yards  wide  in  places  and  deep  enough  to  swim  a horse.  I caught  a 
trout  that  would  weigh  4 or  5 lbs.,  and  a turtle. 

1 6th  Camped  on  the  Colorado  river.11  Next  morning  some  of  our 
oxen  were  missing  and  we  hunted  about  three  hours  and  found  them 
and  then  five  of  the  boys  were  out  still  looking  for  them  and  we  was 
very  uneasy  until  they  got  in,  but  they  came  in  after  all  without  a 
scratch,  so  we  crossed  the  Colorado. 

17th  And  traveled  about  three  miles  and  crossed  the  Concho  river 
and  went  on  five  or  six  miles  and  camped  in  a mile  of  the  river. 

1 8th  Laid  up  on  account  of  Cassa  Weatherford  being  sick  and  most 

of  us  went  fishing  and  we  caught  fine  cats  and  had  a fine  fry. 

1:lThe  Colorado  River  strikes  the  south  side  of  Runnels  County. 
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19th  Some  of  our  oxen  are  missing.  Could  not  find  them  and  so 
we  remained  at  the  same  camp  ground  some  of  the  boys  saw  some 
elks  today  and  a panther,  and  we  have  seen  some  buffalos.  Cassa  is 
better. 

20th  Moved  about  two  miles  closer  to  the  river  and  four  of  the 
boys  went  back  to  hunt  for  the  oxen.  Ida  Weatherford  is  sick  today. 
Some  of  the  men  are  fishing  and  some  of  the  women  are  washing 
while  some  watches  camp  and  guards  the  horses. 

21st  Cassa  and  Ida  are  both  better.  We  have  got  all  our  oxen  and 
ready  for  starting.  Traveled  about  twelve  miles  and  camped  on  the 
Concho.  Saw  two  large  wolves  and  several  buffalo  carcasses,  but  no 
live  ones. 

22d  Camped  on  the  Concho  about  five  miles  off  Concho  Post. 
Eddie  Weatherford  was  very  sick  all  day  and  that  night  and  next  day. 

23d  Moved  to  the  Post  or  near  it  and  camped  on  the  Concho 
again,  and  here  our  cattle  has  to  be  inspected  and  our  names  and  ages 
has  to  be  given  to  an  officer. 

24th  Remained  at  camp  until  two  or  three  o’clock,  then  moved  on 
two  miles  and  camped  on  the  Concho. 

25th  Traveled  seven  or  eight  miles  and  camped  near  the  moun- 
tains where  the  Negro  soldiers  and  the  Indians  had  a fight  a few 
days  since. 

26th  Camped  on  the  Concho  in  a wide  valley.  Cassa’s  child  is 
worse — several  not  very  well  this  evening. 

27th  Mrs.  Weatherford’s  child  died  about  nine  o’clock.  We  hauled 
him  to  the  station  to  bury  him. 

28th  Moved  on  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  and  camped  on  the 
Concho  where  we  found  good  grass  and  plenty  of  water,  but  found 
a yoke  of  our  cattle  was  missing.  Supposed  they  were  left  at  the 
station,  our  last  camps.  Eli  and  Jake  went  back  to  look  for  them,  and 
have  not  got  in  yet. 

29th  All  better  this  morning  except  Mr.  Shrode.  Drove  on  15  miles 
to  another  station  at  the  head  of  the  Concho  river  where  we  found 
a nice  spring.  That  day  passed  an  old  fort  or  rather  the  ruins  of  a 
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fort  and  went  about  4 miles  and  camped  where  the  Indians  chased 
the  mail  coach  3 or  4 miles  and  then  gave  up  the  chase  and  went  on 
with  their  drove  of  mules  and  cattle  that  they  had  stolen,  but  we  have 
none  of  us  seen  or  smelt  an  Indian  yet. 

30th  Camped  out  in  the  plains  fifteen  miles  from  the  head  of 
Concho  river.  We  are  still  in  a valley  surrounded  by  hills  but  we  are 
ascending  gradually. 

31st  Have  to  drive  two  miles  to  water,  plenty  of  wood  on  the  road 
for  cooking  our  food.  Drove  eight  miles  and  found  a good  pool  of 
water  and  rested  three  hours  and  then  drove  on  about  11  miles  and 
found  a pool  of  water  and  camped  about  three  o’clock  and  then  began 
to  prepare  for  the  desert ? We  still  find  wood  plenty.  The  mesquite  is 
all  over  these  plains  and  looks  like  an  old  peach  orchard.  Turned  out, 
we  are  now  in  five  miles  of  where  we  will  have  to  haul  water  40  miles 
and  our  stock  will  have  to  do  without  till  we  get  to  the  Pecos  river. 
We  passed  two  graves  yesterday  and  one  today. 


AUGUST 

i st  This  morning  the  stage  passed  us.  It  is  something  refreshing 
to  see  even  the  mail  coach  away  here  in  the  vast  plains  with  only  the 
driver  and  guard.  Even  an  old  broke  down  ox  or  a flock  of  snipes 
will  break  the  monotony  of  the  plains.  Passed  the  Centren?  station 
(now  abandoned)  today  and  stopped  two  miles  beyond  and  ate  dinner 
and  filled  our  vessels  (not  previously  at  the  Concho)  and  watered  the 
oxen  and  cattle  and  started  about  three  o’clock  p.  m.  and  traveled 
about  twelve  hours  and  then  rested  the  oxen  while  we  made  coffee  and 
ate  our  breakfast.  We  then  moved  on  for  five  hours  more  and  stopped 
again  and  watered  our  horses  and  mules  near  the  Castle  mountains 
out  of  our  barrels. 

2d  Still  traveling — not  yet  to  the  Pecos.  These  plains  are  not 
barren  but  have  spots  of  grass  and  low  scrubby  growth  of  mesquite 
and  other  growths  and  Spanish  dagger  grows  very  large  on  the  plains. 
I have  seen  some  that  would  measure  ten  inches  in  diameter  and  six  or 
eight  feet  high,  and  a mile  distant  they  resemble  a man  very  much. 
Tuesday  evening  got  to  the  Pecos12  before  we  knew  it.  The  river  runs 
along  in  the  prairie  and  half  a mile  off  you  would  never  think  there 
was  a stream  of  water  there.  We  passed  through  the  mountains  today 

12The  Pecos  River  must  have  been  encountered  at  about  the  lower  edge  of  Crane  County. 
There  is  a lake  in  Crane  County. 
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and  there  is  the  grandest  scenery,  that  I ever  saw  in  my  life  and  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  bones  of  dead  cattle  strewed  around  in  every 
direction  I could  have  enjoyed  the  romantic  scenery. 

Wednesday  Still  in  camps  resting  out  teams  and  horses. 

4th  Traveled  twelve  miles  up  the  Pecos.  This  stream  is  deep  and 
the  water  is  red  and  muddy,  not  unlike  Red  River. 

5th  Moved  on  twelve  miles  and  camped  on  the  Pecos  again. 

6th  Moved  on  two  miles.  Met  two  wagons  and  fifteen  men  just 
from  New  Mexico.  One  of  the  men  turned  back  with  us.  Today  we 
traveled  about  twelve  miles  and  camped  about  one  mile  from  the 
river  where  there  was  mesquite  brush  and  cactus,  all  kinds  of  thorns. 
Today  had  a good  shower  of  rain,  which  layed  the  dust  and  cooled 
the  air  and  made  the  traveling  more  pleasant.  This  climate  is  cool 
and  very  pleasant  in  the  day  and  at  night  a blanket  feels  very  com- 
fortable, with  a good  quilt  on  top  of  that. 

7th  Moved  on  one  mile  to  the  river  and  there  saw  a grand  sight 
at  the  falls  of  the  river.13  The  water  falls  about  ten  feet  in  six  rods. 
Here  some  of  our  cattle  got  into  the  alkali  pools  and  drank  some  of 
the  water  and  one  died,  and  one  horse  died. 

8th  Very  cloudy,  looks  like  we  will  have  a storm.  It  rained  a fine 
rain  on  before  us  and  made  plenty  of  water  for  our  stock.  We  traveled 
about  seventeen  miles  and  camped  near  a salt  lake.  The  grass  is  salty 
and  all  the  weeds  have  salt  on  them.  Saw  five  men  and  a wagon  from 
New  Mexico. 

9th  Passed  the  salt  lake.  The  salt  on  the  edge  was  almost  pure  and 
the  water  as  salty  as  strong  brine  and  there  had  been  a rain  the  day 
before  and  the  shore  was  nearly  as  clear  as  glass.  The  children  all  got 
out  and  walked  and  ran  four  races  and  capered  along  at  a fine  rate. 
Today  a cool  north  wind,  very  pleasant  traveling.  Camped  on  the 
river  by  turning  off  the  main  road.  Good  grass  and  plenty  of  mesquite 
beans  for  our  horses.  They  eat  them  as  readily  as  corn. 

10th  Laid  by  at  the  same  ground  to  rest  and  graze  our  cattle  and 
horses.  Yesterday  evening  killed  a beef.  The  boys  shot  at  it  about 
fifty  times  before  they  got  it.  I think  the  Indians  would  be  in  great 
danger  if  they  should  attack  us. 

13The  falls  are  in  Ward  County,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Pecos. 
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nth  Today  had  two  heavy  rains  on  us  as  we  traveled  along. 
Today  been  on  the  road  three  months.  Met  two  men  from  New 
Mexico.  They  came  back  and  camped  with  us  off  the  road  in  order  to 
get  grass.  I sent  a letter  back  home  by  them.  It  rained  a big  rain 
after  we  camped  and  made  the  ground  so  boggy  that  the  boys  could 
not  herd  the  cattle  and  horses  so  they  turned  them  loose.  Found  one 
three  year  old  heifer  dead.  Supposed  lightning  killed  her.  There  was 
two  or  three  caves  near  where  we  camped.  I went  to  one  of  them  and 
could  see  eight  or  ten  feet  into  it. 

12th  Camped  in  the  valley  of  the  Pecos.  That  night  it  rained  hard 
and  thundered  loud  and  lightened  so  sharp  that  I could  not  sleep. 
Next  morning  a wolf  barked  at  Mr.  Holcom  like  a dog.  He  would 
come  up  within  two  rods  of  him. 

13th  Traveled  about  twelve  miles  and  camped  near  Pope’s  old 
fort  where  we  found  good  grass  and  water.  The  water  difficult 
getting  to  it  on  account  of  steep,  rocky  banks. 

14th  Some  cow  drivers  passed  us  this  morning  with  four  wagons. 
O,  what  a rain  fell  last  night.  I have  heard  that  it  never  rains  here, 
but  I tell  you  there  is  some  very  heavy  dews  fall  here.  Came  to  the 
river  and  could  not  cross  the  river  was  too  high,  and  rising.  I went 
to  a bluff  and  found  some  pure  rain  water  in  some  holes  in  the  rocks 
and  O for  a bucket  full  of  good  water  once  more.  Camped  on  the 
river  bank. 

15th  Still  on  the  river  waiting  for  it  to  fall,  so  all  have  went  to 
washing.  Had  good  rain  water  to  wash  in.  Men  and  women  and 
children  all  went  to  washing.  The  Pecos  water  won’t  wash  at  all.  Mr. 
Shrode  was  sick. 

16th  Mrs.  S.  is  not  better  yet.  Still  in  same  camps.  Several  fine 
fish  caught  today.  The  river  is  rising  very  fast.  Mr.  Shrode  is  a little 
better  this  evening. 

17th  Mr.  Shrode  is  some  better  this  morning.  Traveled  about 
seven  miles  up  the  same  side  of  the  river.  Could  not  cross  on  account 
of  the  river  being  so  high.  The  range  is  splendid  here,  looks  like 
Spring.  Flowers  blooming  fresh.  We  found  Rose  moss  everywhere  in 
this  valley  but  no  water  for  our  stock. 

1 8th  Traveled  six  or  seven  miles  and  our  road  ran  into  the  river 

or  so  near  that  we  could  not  follow  it  so  we  had  to  dig  a pass  along 
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the  foot  of  the  mountains.  All  got  over  safe  and  no  wagons  broke  in 
the  passage  and  camped  in  a valley  near  the  river.  The  river  is  falling 
slowly.  Mr.  S.  is  nearly  well.  We  camped  on  the  other  side  of  a river 
from  where  a Mr.  Loving  was  killed  three  years  since  by  the  Indians 
and  that  has  given  it  the  name  of  Loving  Bend.14 

19th  Moved  on  about  ten  miles.  Met  six  wagons  in  the  morning. 
They  had  made  the  road  plain.  They  were  from  Bosque  Grande  in 
New  Mexico.  We  are  now  out  of  Texas  and  it  is  raining.  O,  how  I 
wish  we  was  at  our  journey’s  end. 

20th  Traveled  on  about  ten  miles  and  camped  on  the  Pecos  again. 
Mr.  Shrode  took  his  fish  hooks  to  set  them  in  the  river  and  caught 
two  large  cat  fish  in  a few  minutes.  They  weighed  about  ( — ) pounds 
apiece. 

21st  Traveled  on.  Met  some  men  and  a family  going  back.  When 
we  stopped  to  water  one  yoke  of  oxen  got  into  the  river  and  swam 
across  and  they  had  to  swim  across  and  get  them  and  the  man  came 
very  near  not  making  the  other  bank.  Took  the  cramp.  We  then 
hitched  up  and  drove  on  around  a bend  of  the  river  close  to  a natural 
rock  wall  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  high.  One  of  the  wagons  bogged, 
or  rather  the  teams  and  one  of  our  horses  bogged.  We  had  to  go  near 
the  river  where  it  had  overflowed  its  banks.  We  then  went  about  two 
miles  and  camped. 

22d  Moved  on  to  the  river  six  miles.  Some  of  the  boys  saw  a train 
on  the  other  side  and  talked  with  some  of  them.  They  said  two  of 
their  men  went  out  to  look  for  oxen  three  days  ago  and  had  not  got 
in.  They  suposed  the  Indians  had  killed  them,  but  this  evening  they 
came  up  and  the  men  got  in  but  no  oxen.  Got  to  the  river  and  could 
not  cross. 

23d  Laid  up  in  same  camp. 

24th  Moved  on  about  five  miles  and  came  to  the  river  where  the 
mountain  was  so  close  that  they  had  to  dig  the  side  of  it  about  sixty 
feet  and  some  of  the  wagons  came  very  near  going  over  into  the  river 
but  we  all  got  safe  across  and  camped  on  the  old  river. 

25th  Traveled  about  four  miles  over  a mountain  and  camped  in 
the  valley  on  the  river. 

14Loving  Bend  is  not  far  from  boundary  line  of  New  Mexico. 
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26th  Laid  by  on  account  of  Mrs.  Garden  being  sick.  Eli  Hargrave 
caught  six  large  cat  fish,  the  largest  weighed  16  lbs.  and  another  14^. 
This  river  is  splendid  for  fishing  in,  but  that  is  all.  We  are  in  sight  of 
the  Cotton  Wood  Springs15  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

27th  Still  in  same  camps.  Mrs.  G.  is  better  but  it  rained  last  night 
and  we  have  some  lame  cattle  and  they  want  rest.  The  salt  and  alkali 
make  their  feet  sore  and  the  wet  weather  makes  it  worse. 

28th  Traveled  about  ten  miles  over  rough  roads  and  about  twelve 
o’clock  had  a severe  hail  storm  on  us  with  rain  and  wind.  Some  of 
the  teams  came  very  near  upsetting  the  wagons  in  turning  from  the 
winds  and  the  cattle  and  loose  horses  went  back  from  it  in  a whoop. 
We  picked  up  some  of  the  hail  in  a cup,  put  it  in  a bucket  of  water 
and  had  some  cool,  nice  water  to  drink.  This  is  the  greatest  country 
for  firewood  to  have  no  timber  growing  on  it  that  I ever  saw  in  my 
life.  There  is  mesquite  brush  growing  everywhere  and  some  of  it  is 
dead  and  we  dig  the  roots  for  firewood,  which  makes  the  best  coals 
of  anything.  They  are  not  hard  to  get — they  are  partly  on  top  of  the 
ground  and  can  be  knocked  loose  with  an  axe  or  hoe. 

29th  Traveled  about  twelve  miles  over  some  very  bad  roads  and 
came  to  a boggy  slough  and  had  to  turn  to  the  right  and  head  it  close 
to  the  mountains — saw  a monument  of  stones  built  up  on  one  of  the 
highest  points.  None  of  us  went  to  it — don’t  know  whether  it  was  for 
a guide  or  who  built  it.  Met  three  men  and  Eli  sent  some  letters  to  the 
office  by  them.  We  camped  in  the  valley  again  where  the  mosquitoes 
were  very  troublesome. 

30th  Traveled  about  six  miles  and  came  to  the  river  again  where 
they  filled  up  water  vessels  and  watered  the  oxen  and  cattle  and  horses 
and  started  for  a fifteen  mile  stretch  without  water.  Moved  on,  crossed 
some  spring  branches,  very  strong  sulphur — could  smell  it  a hundred 
yards  and  came  to  the  hills  and  camped  where  there  was  a fine  range, 
but  no  water  for  the  stock.  We  traveled  about  ten  miles. 

31st  Moved  on  two  or  three  miles  and  Jennie  fell  out  of  the  little 
wagon  and  both  wheels  ran  over  her  arm  and  hand  and  one  knee,  and 
bruised  them  considerably  but  did  not  break  any  bones.  About  twelve 
o’clock  came  to  Comanche  Springs.  They  are  very  strong  sulphur 
springs — the  oxen  would  not  hardly  any  of  them  drink  the  water.  We 
traveled  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  and  camped  on  a long  ridge  without 
any  water  for  our  stock. 

15Cottonwood  Springs  is  in  Eddy  County  in  far  southeast  of  New  Mexico. 
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SEPTEMBER 

ist  This  morning  some  of  the  oxen  . . . [illegible].  John  Gregg 
and  Mr.  Haines  and  Dock  Settle  went  to  hunt  for  them  and  went  on 
to  the  river  and  crossed  over  and  camped  close  to  the  river.  The  ox 
hunters  got  back  but  no  oxen,  but  they  got  a fine  beef  steer,  and  a cow 
and  yearling. 

2d  Still  in  same  camps.  Five  or  six  of  the  men  have  gone  to  hunt 
for  the  lost  oxen.  Yesterday  we  bought  some  fine  watermelons  and 
they  was  very  good,  as  we  had  not  had  any  this  year  and  had  been 
without  any  vegetables  for  so  long.  The  boys  found  all  their  oxen  and 
four  other  head  of  cattle  besides.  The  rule  out  here  is  when  a 
herdman  finds  any  straggling  cattle  to  bring  them  on  and  if  they 
find  the  owners,  they  give  them  up,  and  if  not  they  keep  them. 

3d  All  right  this  morning.  We  crossed  the  Pecos  at  the  Stanton 
crossing  where  a man  by  the  name  of  Berry  Green  was  killed  by  John 
Hawkins  while  he  was  begging  for  his  life.  He  was  buried  about  a 
mile  above  this  crossing.  Some  of  our  men  saw  his  grave  and  the 
wolves  had  nearly  scratched  down  to  the  corpse  and  they  covered  it 
up  again.  This  morning  we  bade  farewell  to  the  Pecos,  without 
shedding  a tear,  notwithstanding  our  long  acquaintance,  and  started 
for  the  Honda  river.16  Traveled  twelve  miles  and  camped  at  Antelope 
Springs.  Mr.  Shrode  shot  an  antelope  but  did  not  get  it. 

4th  Traveled  about  fifteen  miles  and  camped  on  the  Hondo  near 
a grocery.  This  stream  is  about  twenty  feet  wide — very  rapid  fed  by 
springs.  An  emigrant  train  of  seven  wagons  and  a herd  of  1300  head 
of  cattle  passed  us  after  we  had  camped.  They  were  from  Williamson 
and  Burleson  county  and  we  passed  four  families  camped  on  the  road. 
Jennie  has  a fever  today.  I suppose  caused  from  the  bruise  she  got 
when  the  wagon  ran  over  her.  We  got  28  head  of  cattle  drowned  in 
the  Hondo. 

5th  Remained  in  the  same  camp.  Jennie  is  a little  better.  Another 
train  and  herd  passed  today. 

6th  Moved  on  two  or  three  miles  and  came  to  a Mexican  town 
called  Missouri.  The  houses  are  all  built  of  adobes  or  sun  dried  bricks, 
and  plastered  and  whitewashed  inside,  and  have  glass  windows. 
Passed  on  seven  or  eight  miles  farther  and  camped  on  the  Hondo.  We 
came  very  near  getting  some  of  our  oxen  drowned  while  they  was 

16Hondo  River  passes  by  Roswell  in  Southeast  New  Mexico. 
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drinking.  Then  Mr.  Haines  brought  some  cattle  in  that  he  had  traded 
for  his  mules  for  19  head. 

7th  Traveled  over  the  roughest  yet  and  crossed  the  Hondo  and 
camped  in  the  valley.  Here  they  drove  up  a wild  steer  and  roped  him 
and  he  got  loose  and  took  after  Helen  with  Lee  in  her  arms.  She  ran 
with  all  her  strength,  but  stepped  in  a hole  and  fell — was  all  that 
saved  her.  She  was  frightened  almost  to  death  and  hurt  by  falling 
on  a yoke. 

8th  Today  is  Lee’s  birthday.  He  is  two  years  old.  Traveled  on  up 
the  creek.  Sometimes  the  road  so  narrow  that  the  wagons  could  not 
pass  between  the  hills  and  the  creek.  Crossed  the  creek  three  times. 
Traveled  about  sixteen  miles  and  camped  near  a mill.  Found  a fine 
spring.  There  we  bought  some  melons. 

9th  Traveled  about  twelve  miles  and  camped  on  a rocky  hill  [ 
between  two  cornfields — had  to  watch  our  cattle  oxen  out  of  the  corn 
for  they  had  no  fences  here.  Their  fields  are  all  out  o’doors  and 
some  of  their  houses  look  like  potato  houses,  they  are  built  of  poles 
set  on  end  ten  or  twelve  apart  at  the  bottom  and  stand  up  like  the 
rafters  of  a house  and  then  covered  with  earth.  Some  of  them  have 
a few  cattle  and  as  soon  as  they  see  us  coming  they  run  and  drive  their 
cattle  up  into  the  mountains  or  up  out  of  the  way  and  set  down  and 
watch  them  till  we  are  out  of  sight.  One  Mexican  tried  to  get  one  of 
our  cows  yesterday.  He  first  claimed  her  as  his  and  then  said  Mr. 
Shrode  had  bought  three  bushels  of  corn  of  him  and  was  to  give  him 
the  cow,  for  it,  and  O,  how  mad  he  got  when  he  found  his  lies 
would  not  get  the  cow. 

10th  Today  passed  thru  a Mexican  town  of  about  100  inhabitants. 
They  ran  [out]  of  their  huts  and  some  on  top  of  them  to  look  at  us  as 
we  passed.  The  men’s  dress  is  like  white  men’s  but  the  women  dress 
different  from  white  women.  Their  home  dress  consists  of  a chemise 
and  a skirt — a shawl  over  the  head  and  shoulders  and  no  shoes  or 
stockings.  Their  hair  is  long  and  plaited  in  two  long  plaits  and  hangs 
down  the  back.  The  most  of  them  can  talk  a little  English  but  will 
not  as  long  as  they  can  help  it.  They  pretend  like  they  can’t  talk  any 
till  they  find  no  one  to  talk  Mexican  and  then  they  can  talk.  Traveled 
about  twelve  miles — camped  near  Fort  Stanton.17 

nth  Started  on — came  to  Stanton,  a very  pretty  little  town.  Yester- 

17Ft.  Stanton  is  sixty  miles  west  of  Roswell.  They  were  now  traveling  through  country  made 
famous  ten  years  later  by  “Billy  the  Kid.” 
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day  bought  some  fine  pears,  grapes  and  onions.  Here  we  took  the 
road  to  Ft.  Seldon  and  traveled  about  ten  miles  thru  the  mountains. 

1 2th  Found  a hay  wagon  turned  over.  Had  to  go  around  it  on  a 

steep  hill.  Camped  near  a mill  on  the  Rio  Docio,  ten  miles,  a moun- 
tain stream. 

13th  Traveled  on  through  the  mountains.  Came  to  a spring 
branch  in  a canyon  that  was  boggy.  Mr.  Settle’s  wagon  came  very 
near  turning  over.  Found  two  fine  springs — got  water  for  the  day 
and  went  on  to  stream  of  water  (Tulerosa)  with  a mill  on  it.  Travel- 
ed about  eighteen  miles.  Camped  near  a Mexican  farm — bought  some 
beans  and  cabbage. 

14th  Traveled  down  the  valley  of  the  Tulerosa18  about  seven  miles 
and  camped.  Today  suffered  from  the  dust.  Got  nearly  out  of  the 
mountains  and  are  in  sight  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  We  came  to 
another  boggy  place.  One  of  Mr.  Wetherford’s  oxen  bogged  down 
and  had  to  be  unyoked. 

15th  Laid  by  and  divided  the  herd  and  about  three  o’clock  started 
on.  Traveled  about  three  miles,  and  on  the  Tulerosa. 

16th  Traveled  on — came  to  the  underground  spring.  These  are  a 
curiosity.  There  is  a hole  about  18  feet  across  and  four  feet  deep  and 
a branch  of  clear  water  running  through  it.  It  comes  out  of  the 
ground  at  one  side  and  runs  into  the  ground  at  the  other  side.  You 
can  see  two  or  three  feet  back  (looks)  like  the  mouth  of  a cave. 

17th  Traveled  on  twelve  miles — came  to  White  Water  Wells19 
which  take  their  names  from  the  hills  of  white  sand  almost  as  white 
as  snow.  They  are  some  of  them  barren  of  anything  some  have  green 
bushes  growing  in  spots  on  them.  I never  saw  such  a beautiful  sight 
in  all  my  life.  Filled  up  our  water  barrels  and  watered  our  oxen,  but 
could  not  water  the  herd.  Traveled  on  three  or  four  miles  and 
camped  on  the  road.  About  midnight  Tompkins  came  along  and  it 
took  all  hands  to  keep  the  herds  from  mixing. 

18th  Traveled  on  to  the  water  about  eighteen  miles.  Found  a 
large  pond  with  plenty  of  water. 

18Tularosa  River  runs  in  a little  north  of  Alamogordo. 

^White  Water  is  in  the  gypsum  fields  west  of  Alamogordo.  The  now  famous  White  Sands 
National  Monument. 
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19th  Laid  by  to  rest  our  cattle  and  to  let  the  other  herds  get  out 
of  the  way. 

20th  Moved  on  to  San  Augustine  Springs.20  The  water  is  carried 
by  troughs  three  miles  down  a mountain  and  run  into  tanks,  and  they 
have  troughs  for  cattle  to  drink  out  of.  Here  we  filled  up  our  water 
vessels  and  started  over  the  San  Augustine  pass  on  the  mountains.  A 
very  dangerous  place  on  account  of  Indians.  Traveled  about  eighteen 
miles — camped  in  the  plains. 

21st  Arrived  at  Ft.  Seldon21  about  sun  down  and  it  raining  and 
had  to  go  on  to  water  one  mile  and  a half.  Crossed  the  Rio  Grande 
in  the  night  and  went  l/2  mile  and  camped  but  we  did  not  get  the 
herd  across  the  river.  So  some  had  to  watch  the  herd  all  night.  Mr. 
Greenup  saw  two  Mexicans  driving  off  4 head  of  cattle  while  the 
wagons  were  crossing  and  hailed  them  and  when  they  did  not  stop, 
he  went  to  shooting  and  emptied  his  six  shooter  at  them.  They  left 
the  cattle  and  ran  off  as  fast  they  could. 

22d  Still  in  same  camps  in  order  to  lay  in  supplies  for  our  journey. 

23d  Today  moved  on  up  the  canyon  through  the  mountains.  Said 
to  be  a very  dangerous  place  on  account  of  Indians  but  I hope  our 
Heavenly  Father  will  still  protect  us  through  as  He  has  heretofore  in 
dangerous  places  by  His  powerful  hand. 

24th  All  right  this  morning.  Moved  on  to  a Stage  stand  and 
bought  water  to  water  our  stock  at  10c  per  head — and  all  our  vessels 
filled  free  of  charge  and  went  a mile  on  the  road  and  made  a dry 
camp.  We  had  to  pay  $45  for  watering  our  stock.  We  are  now  on  the 
Overland  Mail  route  from  El  Paso  to  Los  Angeles. 

25th  About  eighteen  miles  toward  Fort  Cummin  [g]s — camped 
near  an  old  mail  stand  without  water  for  our  herd.  A train  of  wagons 
passed  us  in  the  night  with  a small  drove  of  sheep  for  the  Fort. 

26th  Arrived  at  Fort  Cummings.22  Visited  the  grave  yard.  It  is 
walled  in  with  rough  stones  and  about  five  feet  high,  white  washed 
with  a folding  gate.  Some  of  the  graves  are  walled  in  with  rock.  I 
noticed  six  of  them  had  been  killed  by  the  Apache  Indians.  There 
was  only  about  twenty  graves  in  all.  We  watered  our  cattle  and  drove 

20San  Augustine  Springs  are  fifty  miles  southwest  from  Alamogordo. 

21Ft.  Seldon  is  fifteen  miles  north  of  Las  Cruces. 

22Ft.  Cummings  is  twenty-five  miles  northeast  from  Deming. 
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on  a mile  beyond  the  fort  and  camped.  Several  of  the  soldiers  visited 
our  camp  that  evening.  They  are  very  tired  of  a soldier’s  life  and  say 
the  soldiers  are  deserting  every  few  days  on  account  of  being  so  lone- 
some. There  are  no  citizens  here  and  they  have  a lonesome  time. 

27th  Traveled  on  thru  a very  rocky  canyon  and  got  to  Rio 
Mimbras23  and  camped  near  the  stream  between  two  and  three  o’clock. 
The  guards  found  seven  of  our  horses  were  missing. 

28th  No  horses  found  yet,  but  we  found  the  hobbles  that  had 
been  cut  off  of  three  of  them  and  some  emigrants  traveling  behind 
us  saw  four  Indians  that  evening,  and  we  have  concluded  that  they 
stole  and  ran  them  up  into  the  mountains. 

29th  Still  in  same  camps  resting  our  cattle  and  horses  as  we  have 
a long  drive  to  make  without  water  for  our  stock. 

30th  Have  not  heard  anything  of  our  horses  yet.  All  ready  for 
starting  on.  Traveled  on  six  or  seven  miles  and  made  a dry  camp. 
Yesterday  we  killed  a beef  steer  that  we  drove  from  Hopkins  county 
and  he  made  splendid  beef.  Mr.  Holcomb  bought  a horse  today,  his 
being  one  that  the  Indians  or  Mexicans  stole.  They  left  him  afoot. 


OCTOBER 

1st  Went  to  Cow  Springs.  Found  some  adobe  houses,  called 
St.  John’s  rancho.  Some  men  in  the  house  playing  cards.  Here  we 
watered  our  cattle  and  horses,  paying  seven  cents  per  head,  and  the 
first  cattle  that  was  driven  in  drank,  but  the  last  found  it  so  badly 
stirred  that  they  would  not  drink  it.  We  then  traveled  about  six  miles 
and  camped. 

2d  All  right  this  morning.  Traveled  on  to  Soldier  Store-Well. 
This  is  an  old  station  (now  abandoned)  and  two  or  three  springs  of 
water.  There  we  found  seven  wagons  and  we  ate  our  dinners  and 
watered  our  horses  and  oxen  and  then  traveled  on  about  ten  miles 
and  camped  just  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  I had 
thought  all  along  they  would  be  the  Elephant,  but  they  are  nothing 
to  compare  to  some  we  have  crossed. 

3d  Traveled  on  to  Barney’s  Station — watered  everything — got  out 

23Mimbres  River  passes  by  Deming.  From  this  point  on  the  route  is  shown  in  Emory’s  Map. 
Cow  Springs — Go  de  Vasa.  Thence  on  Cooke’s  trail. 
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dinner  and  started  for  another  night  drive.  Drove  on  ten  miles  and 
camped. 

4th  This  morning  a yoke  of  Mr.  Settle’s  oxen  missing.  Supposed 
they  were  left  at  last  watering  place  ten  miles  back.  Traveled  about 
sixteen  miles  and  camped  at  Stein’s  Peak  where  we  found  some  good 
springs  and  watered  our  stock  by  digging  them  out  and  then  digging 
holes  for  the  water  to  run  into. 

5th  Started  at  six  o’clock.  Drove  on  through  another  canyon 
called  Doubtful  Pass  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  it  does  look 
doubtful.  Sometimes  we  could  not  see  any  place  to  get  out,  but 
directly  would  see  a narrow  place  just  wide  enough  for  wagons  to 
pass.  Camped  in  two  miles  of  San  Simon’s  Station.  An  old 
adobe  wall  passed  to  the  left  and  went  up  the  branch  eight  or  ten 
miles  and  found  plenty  of  water  and  good  grass  and  wood,  and 
camped  there. 

6th  Still  in  same  camps.  Mr.  Shrode  worked  on  some  of  the 
wagons  and  shod  a horse  and  some  of  us  washed  some,  and  some 
sewed  and  some  darned  up  their  stockings,  and  some  of  the  boys 
mended  their  whips  and  dressed  raw  hide  hobbles,  etc. 

8th  Remain  in  same  camps  resting  our  cattle  and  horses.  Eli 
killed  a duck  this  morning  which  was  quite  a treat  for  dinner.  O, 
how  slowly  the  time  passes  off  when  we  are  not  traveling  and  I’m 
getting  so  tired  of  the  road.  Some  of  the  train  are  writing  letters  to 
send  back  to  their  friends. 

9th  Still  in  same  camps.  Mr.  Settle  preached  today  to  the  emi- 
grants and  Mr.  Shrode  concluded  the  services. 

10th  All  well  this  morning  and  fixing  to  move  on.  Last  night 
was  quite  cool.  A little  ice  in  the  water  buckets.  This  morning 
moved  on  about  fourteen  miles  and  made  a dry  camp.  (That  is  we 
had  no  water  only  as  we  hauled  it)  about  twelve  miles  from  the 
Fort.  We  took  a right  hand  road,  a mile  from  the  pass,  and  found 
water  for  our  cattle  at  a spring  in  the  canyon.  Today  been  on  the 
road  five  months. 

1 2th  Still  in  same  camps.  Mr.  Shrode  traded  for  some  bacon, 
and  we  was  not  ready  to  start  on. 

13th  Traveled  on,  crossed  the  Apache  mountains  and  traveled 
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on  till  ten  o’clock  in  the  night.  One  of  our  men  saw  two  Indians. 
They  came  down  a canyon  to  get  water. 

14th  Moved  on  to  the  Springs — got  water  and  traveled  on  five 
or  six  miles  in  the  night  and  camped. 

I5^1  Traveled  about  fourteen  miles.  Passed  about  twenty  soldiers 
at  Col.  Stone’s  grave.  They  were  taking  up  his  bones  for  re- 
interment. He  was  killed  by  the  Indians  about  twelve  months  ago. 
Camped  on  a dry  branch. 

1 6th  Started  early  in  order  to  get  to  water  as  soon  as  possible. 

Traveled  over  a hilly  country.  Went  down  a canyon  so  narrow  that 
the  wagons  only  just  had  room  to  pass.  Got  to  water  about  twelve 
o’clock.  Crossed  the  San  Pedro24 — a small  running  stream  of  clear 
water  and  camped  on  the  other  side  from  the  station.  Here  we  over- 
took Mr.  Tompkin’s  train  and  another  train  has  come  since  we  arrived 
here. 

17th  Still  same  camps,  resting  our  stock.  Eli  got  hooked  in  the 
foot  by  an  ox  that  he  was  holding  down. 

18th  Started  on  about  one  o’clock.  Traveled  about  eight  miles 
and  made  a dry  camp  in  sight  of  Tompkin’s  before  and  McClelland 
behind. 

19th  Traveled  on.  Saw  a place  where  the  Indians  had  burnt  the 
stage  and  killed  three  men,  cut  open  the  mail  and  scattered  papers 
and  letters.  This  was  done  three  months  ago.  Went  on  a little 
further  and  John  Gregg  found  a letter  directed  to  him  tied  up  on  a 
tree  from  Mrs.  Sarah  Hargrave  informing  us  of  the  death  of  friends 
in  Texas,  among  them  my  dear  sister,  Mrs.  Compton.  Traveled 
fourteen  miles — camped  a mile  beyond  the  Seneca. 

20th  Moved  on  at  twelve  o’clock— traveled  about  ten  miles— made 
a dry  camp — not  much  grass. 

21  st  Moved  on  to  Tucson — camped  in  two  miles  of  the  city  up 

the  creek.  This  place  is  300  years  old.  It  has  about  3000  inhabitants. 
R.  Hargrave  met  us  eight  miles  before  we  got  there  and  piloted  us  a 
nearer  way  to  water. 

22d  Still  in  same  camp  [illegible].  Got  some  letters  from  home 


24San  Pedro  River  passes  Tombstone  and  Benson. 
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and  some  from  California  today,  Mr.  Price  just  drove  into  camp.  Is 
going  on  with  us  and  five  other  gentlemen  joined  us  today. 

23d  Moved  on  thru  city  and  city  is  adobe.  Some  nice  buildings 
of  the  sort.  Some  full  stores.  Inhabitants  mostly  Mexicans.  Did 
not  see  any  white  women  in  the  City. 

24th  Still  in  same  camp.  Lost  some  cattle  and  some  of  the  boys 
have  gone  back  to  hunt  for  them. 

25th  The  boys  found  ten  head  of  their  cattle  in  a Mexican  herd — 
made  him  turn  them  over  to  Mr.  Holcomb.  Mr.  Gregg  and  Mr. 
Shrode  bought  a herd  of  cattle  and  they  are  receiving  them.  Moved 
back  about  a mile. 

26th  Moved  on  about  five  miles. 

27th  Today  Mr.  Settle’s  folks  left  us  and  went  on.  Some  of  our 
cattle  got  into  a frost  bitten  bean  patch  and  ate  some  beans  and  vines 
and  the  old  Mexican  sued  for  $150  damage  and  we  are  going  back  to 
Tucson  till  it  is  settled. 

28th  Moved  on  back  to  the  Santa  Cruz2°  and  camped  on  the  same 
ground  that  we  had  camped  on. 

29th  Moved  on  at  two  o’clock — traveled  about  seven  miles  and 
camped.  One  of  the  men  found  a beef  steer  tied  up  by  the  foot,  and 
he  had  crippled  his  foot  till  he  had  to  butcher  him  on  the  road. 

30th  Traveled  on  to  Point  Mountain  Wells.26  Watered  our  teams 
at  ten  cents  per  head  and  filled  our  vessels  and  went  on  about  ten 
miles  and  camped. 

31st  Traveled  on  ten  miles.  Dinner  in  the  Picach  gap  (called 
Picacho).27  This  is  a very  dry  country.  Dust  in  the  road  six  inches 
deep  and  you  can  see  the  dust  when  herds  or  trains  are  traveling 
twenty  miles,  and  if  the  country  was  level  enough,  we  could  see  it 
farther,  but  we  have  not  been  out  of  sight  of  mountains  since  we 
struck  them  on  the  Pecos  river.  Ate  our  suppers  and  traveled  till 
twelve  o’clock  in  the  night.  Came  to  Blue  Water  Station.  Watered 
our  oxen  and  horses  and  laid  down  to  sleep  a little.  The  herd  went 

25Santa  Cruz  River  passes  Tucson. 

26Point  Mountain  wells  are  called  “Water  Hole  in  the  Rocks”  by  Emory. 

27Picacho  is  a station  on  the  Southern  Pacific  forty  miles  northwest  of  Tucson. 
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on  to  the  Gila.  The  boys  with  the  herd  never  slept  any  that  night 
and  we  but  little. 


NOVEMBER 

i st  Started  on  at  eight  o’clock  for  the  Gila  river.28  Arrived  there 

about  seven  o’clock  in  the  night — not  much  grass  but  plenty  brush. 

2d  Laid  by.  About  five  Pimo  Indians  in  camps. 

3d  Still  in  same  camps. 

4th  Wrote  a letter  yesterday  to  Mother. 

5th  Started  on  to  Salt  River — traveled  about  six  miles  and  camped 
near  a Pemah  Indian  village.29  They  are  a friendly  tribe  and  Uncle 
Sam  is  trying  to  teach  them  to  work.  O,  what  a field  for  the  good 
missionary  is  here,  and  good  persevering  teachers.  Some  are  only  half 
clad,  and  the  little  ones  go  entirely  naked. 

6th  Moved  on  thru  Indian  villages.  They  build  their  huts  of 
willow  branches  and  daub  them  with  mortar.  Some  they  twist  the 
willow  twigs  in  so  close  that  the  rain  will  not  penetrate  them. 
Camped  in  two  miles  of  the  Maricopa  station. 

7th  Traveled  on  to  the  Gila.  Crossed  over  and  stopped  to  browse 
our  oxen  on  willow  brush,  for  there  is  no  grass  here  worth  naming. 
We  read  in  the  papers  of  fine  rains  in  California  which  cheered  us  up 
considerably  today.  Turned  back,  found  grass  and  camped  near  the 
Gila  Bend  road.30 

8th  Moved  two  miles  to  better  grass.  The  old  Mexican  chief  was 
here  today.  Jake  and  Major  are  sick. 

9th  Indians  in  camp  this  morning.  Jake  and  Major  are  better. 

10th  All  well  this  morning.  Still  in  same  camps. 

nth  Today  we  have  been  on  the  road  six  months.  O,  how  I will 
rejoice  to  get  to  a place  that  I can  call  home  once  more. 

28Reached  the  Gila  about  where  Florence  is. 

29Pima  Village — near  Sacaton. 

30From  here  on  seem  to  have  followed  the  Gila  River  down  to  the  Colorado.  From  here  the 
old  road  ran  in  Mexican  territory  to  a point  a little  west  of  Calexico. 
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This  photograph  was  taken  shortly  after  their  arrival  in  California. 


All  photographs  in  this  article  are  by  the  courtesy  oj  Mrs.  Mary  Layne  Adams. 
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12th  At  same  camps. 

13th  Still  in  same  camps.  Haines  started  on  Thursday  (10th) 
and  Thompkins  on  Friday  nth. 

14th  Still  here  in  the  same  camps.  The  boys  are  going  to  make 
a corral  to  pen  cattle  of  nights,  and  we  will  leave  some  here  with  the 
herd,  and  the  families  will  go  on  in  a few  days. 

15th  Still  in  camps. 

1 6th  Still  here. 

17th  We  started  for  California,  leaving  the  herd  behind.  We  got 
started  at  four  o’clock — traveled  till  ten  o’clock. 

18th  Traveled  all  day.  Camped  close  to  the  gap. 

19th  -Started  on — got  to  the  river  about  noon — found  a train  of 
emigrants  there  and  that  evening  about  40  soldiers  came  up  and 
camped  near  us. 

20th  Moved  on  eight  miles  to  Hardscrabble  water.  Old  Broad 
gave  out  and  laid  down  and  refused  to  get  up  for  an  hour.  Turned 
everything  out  to  the  willows,  for  there  is  no  grass  here. 

21  st  Moved  on.  Met  twenty  wagons  loaded  with  goods  and  mining 

implements.  Traveled  three  miles  and  had  to  leave  one  of  our  oxen. 
He  gave  out  and  we  could  not  get  him  any  farther.  Camped  at 
Kenyon  Station.  Here  we  met  a Methodist  Missionary  going  to  Salt 
river.  His  name  is  Alex.  Grover.  He  is  from  California. 

22d  Still  in  same  camps  browsing  our  oxen. 

23d  Moved  on  about  eight  miles  over  rough  road.  Found  a little 
grass  and  camped. 

24th  Moved  on  to  Oatman  Flat  Station,  five  miles.  Found  some 
grass.  Today  Jake  is  21  years  old. 

25th  Laid  by  and  the  men  all  went  hunting.  Mr.  Shrode  killed 
a fine  fat  black  tailed  buck.  The  fat  was  over  an  inch  thick  on  the 
hams.  It  looked  like  a fat  mutton.  One  forepart  weighs  23  lbs. 
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26th  Moved  on  about  seven  miles  over  very  rough  roads  and 
passed  the  graves  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oatman.  They  were  killed  by  the 
Indians  seventeen  years  ago,  and  here  Mr.  Price  buried  his  child. 
We  traveled  seven  miles  and  found  some  grass  and  camped. 

27th  Moved  on — got  to  Burks  Station.  There  we  got  a letter 
from  Br.  Settle — traveled  on  after  watering.  One  of  J.  H.  Gregg’s 
oxen  laid  down  going  along  and  I fear  he  will  give  out  before  we  get 
much  farther.  The  dust  in  this  valley  is  from  six  to  twelve  inches 
deep  in  the  road  and  the  wind  blows  and  drives  it  in  our  faces  till 
we  look  like  mulattoes.  Oh,  this  road  to  Cal.  is  a hard  road  to  travel. 
We  went  three  or  four  and  found  comfortable  vacant  houses  to 
stop  in  which  was  very  acceptable,  as  it  is  blowing  a cold  northwest 
wind — Sprinkled  rain  after  dark. 

28th  Still  in  the  houses — like  them  very  much.  The  first  we  have 
slept  in  for  nearly  seven  months.  There  we  found  Mrs.  Mary  Nash. 
She  came  to  see  us  and  brought  us  some  sweet  potatoes,  some  milk 
and  potato  pumpkins. 

29th  Still  in  these  houses  waiting  for  a train  of  wagons. 

30th  Still  here  looking  for  the  wagons. 


DECEMBER 

i st  Still  here — the  train  has  not  come  on  yet,  Br.  S.  wrote  a letter 

to  J.  Gregg  and  one  to  the  boys  at  the  Wells. 

2d  Still  in  these  old  houses,  waiting  (with  patience  worn  thread- 
bare) for  the  train  of  wagons. 

3d  and  4th  Still  here.  Today  I went  across  the  river  visiting  to 
Col.  Woolseys. 

5th  The  train  we’re  looking  for,  come  on,  but  we  did  not  go  with 
them. 

6th  Today  is  Viola’s  birthday.  She  is  six  years  of  age.  We  have 
left  a part  of  our  baggage  in  care  of  Col.  Woolsey  and  lady  and  we 
are  going  to  Yuma.31  Started  about  ten  o’clock  and  traveled  fourteen 

31Fort  Yuma  on  the  California  side  of  the  Colorado. 
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miles — found  a grand  place  to  camp,  plenty  wood,  water  and  willow 
brush,  no  grass. 

7th  Started  at  sunrise — got  to  Teamster’s  camps  about  ten 
o’clock — found  grass  between  where  we  camped  and  that  place — 
traveled  on  to  where  the  Gila  and  the  mountains  came  close  together 
and  camped.  We  feel  quite  lonely  after  having  so  much  company 
on  the  road.  We  traveled  twenty-one  miles  today. 

8th  Camp  at  Antelope  Peak — traveled  nineteen  miles. 

9th  Camped  at  Swift’s  ranch — traveled  twenty  miles. 

10th  Traveled  on  to  Oroville  (which  is  in  Spanish  Golden  City). 
There  we  ate  dinner  after  looking  at  the  steam  pump  that  they  are 
forcing  water  over  2000  feet  high  into  the  mountains  to  wash  the 
gold  dust  out.  Traveled  twenty-seven  miles — camped  in  three  miles 
of  the  city. 

nth  Today  been  on  the  road  seven  months.  Arrived  in  Arizona 
City32  about  ten  o’clock. 

12th  Still  here  in  Smith’s  hay  corral. 

13th  and  14th — 15th  Started  down  to  Smith’s  ferry. 

1 6th  Arrived  there  about  eleven  o’clock.  Crossed  over — found 

Br.  Settle’s  folks  and  others  that  had  started  on. 

17th  Moved  on  over  rough  roads  to  a well  on  the  plains  and 
camped  after  traveling  twenty-two  miles. 

1 8th  Moved  on  to  Gardner’s  Wells  and  ate  dinner  two  miles  from 

there.  Traveled  on  to  Alamos  Station,  nineteen  miles. 

19th  Traveled  fourteen  miles  over  bad  sand.  Camped  at  New 
River  Station. 

20th  Traveled  about  ten  miles  over  the  best  roads.  Stopped  at  a 
point  of  mountains  and  ate  dinner,  where  we  found  a little  grass,  and 
all  around  looked  like  a lake  of  water,  reflecting  the  shadows  of 
mountains  and  tall  bushes.  The  bushes  look  like  trees.  Traveled 


32Now  Yuma,  Arizona. 
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eighteen  miles  camped  near  Laguna  Station  at  a well  down  in  a dry 
branch.  Water  salty. 

21st  Traveled  over  sandy  road.  Found  a little  grass. 

22d  Moved  on  to  Mountain  Springs  where  we  found  white  folks 
and  a John  Chinaman  for  cook. 

23d  Started  on  up  the  Milqutay  mountains.  Found  a very  good 
road  for  two  miles.  Took  a right  hand  road  in  order  to  cut  off  six 
or  seven  miles  and  wished  we  had  gone  the  other  way.  Had  to 
unload  twice,  the  hills  were  so  steep.  Got  to  Walker’s  station,  where 
we  camped  on  Spring  Branch — plenty  grass  and  water. 

24th  Traveled  on — camped  at  an  old  ranch  belonging  to  a Mr. 
Hayden. 

25th  Went  on  toward  Bottom’s33 — met  him  on  the  road.  He 
knew  us  some  distance.  Hollowed  “Christmas  Gift.”  Got  to  the 
mountains.  Had  to  send  for  a yoke  of  cattle  to  pull  our  wagon  up 
the  hill.  Got  to  Bottom’s  all  right.  Found  them  all  well  and  looking 
for  us.  Had  a good  dinner  prepared  for  us,  which  was  very  accept- 
able. Stayed  there  a week — moved  down  the  valley  12  miles.  Here 
our  mules  were  stolen  by  the  Mexicans  and  they  refused  to  give  them 
up. 

33On  edge  of  Morena  Lake  in  San  Diego  County  near  the  Mexican  Border.  Thomas  Bottom 
had  married  a cousin  of  Maria  Shrode  and  had  brought  his  family  from  Texas  over  the 
same  route  two  years  earlier. 
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An  inventory  of  early  California  historical  material  trans- 
ferred to  The  National  Archives,  Washington,  D.  C.,  by  the 
Office  of  the  Cadastral  Engineer  at  Glendale,  California 

PREFATORY  NOTE  BY  W.  W.  ROBINSON 

[Note:  The  list  of  records  that  follows  was  obtained  from  P.  M.  Hamer,  Direc- 
tor of  Reference  Service  at  The  National  Archives,  who  kindly  gave  his  consent 
to  its  publication  in  The  Quarterly. 

The  records  themselves — primary  source  material  for  the  rancho  period  in 
California’s  history — had  been  in  Glendale  only  since  July  i,  1932.  Prior  to  that 
they  had  been  in  San  Francisco,  in  the  custody  of  the  Office  of  the  Surveyor 
General  of  California,  ever  since  their  assembly  in  the  1850’s.  There  they  had 
survived  the  great  fire  of  1906  which  destroyed  practically  all  of  the  archives  of 
the  Spanish  and  Mexican  administrations  of  California,  except  those  having  to  do 
with  land  matters.  Of  this  surviving  material,  much  was  badly  damaged.  All  of 
it  is  now  in  Washington,  shipped  there  from  Glendale  on  September  29,  1937. 

As  inventoried,  these  records  consist  chiefly  of  the  actual  “expedientes,”  or 
land  grant  files,  maintained  by  the  provincial  government  in  California,  later 
collected  by  the  United  States  Government,  together  with  the  files — or  “cases,” 
as  they  are  referred  to — of  the  California  Board  of  Land  Commissioners  which 
during  the  years  1852  to  1856  passed  on  the  validity  of  land  claims  arising  out  of 
Spanish  and  Mexican  concessions  or  grants.  In  addition,  there  is  some  miscel- 
laneous non-land-grant  material,  including  manuscript  copies  of  the  outgoing 
correspondence  of  San  Diego  alcaldes  and  justices  of  the  peace  during  the  years 
1836-1839,  and  certain  translations  and  compilations  by  George  Fisher,  Secretary 
to  the  Land  Commission,  and  Charles  F.  Gompertz,  Keeper  of  the  Spanish 
Archives  in  the  Office  of  the  United  States  Surveyor  General  for  California. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  draw  upon  the  contents  of  these  records 
— so  rich  in  the  life  of  pastoral  California — Director  Hamer  calls  attention  to  the 
translations  and  transcriptions  that  are  available.  “The  ‘case’  files  maintained  by 
the  Board  of  Land  Commissioners  are  not  its  only  records,”  he  writes.  “At  the 
time  the  documents  in  these  cases  were  submitted  to  it,  two  complete  trans- 
criptions of  each  document  were  made,  as  well  as  an  English  translation  of  each. 
The  Board  also  maintained  a journal  and  minutes  of  its  proceedings,  as  well  as  a 
letter  book  containing  copies  of  the  letters  it  dispatched.  All  of  these  records  of 
the  Board  with  the  exception  of  the  ‘cases’  were  forwarded  to  the  General  Land 
Office  and  the  Department  of  Justice  in  Washington  when  it  finished  its  work, 
and  have  since  been  deposited  by  those  agencies  in  The  National  Archives  . . . 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  after  the  Board  had  completed  its  work  in  1856 
many  of  its  decisions  were  appealed  to  the  Federal  Courts  in  California.  In  con- 
nection with  these  appeals,  a great  many  transcriptions  were  made  of  documents 
in  the  ‘expedientes’  and  the  ‘cases’  mentioned  above,  for  use  as  exhibits.  These 
transcripts  were  deposited  in  the  United  States  District  Court  of  California  for 
the  Northern  District  of  California  in  1866,  where  they  still  remain.”  (These 
District  Court  records  are  in  the  Federal  Building  in  San  Francisco.) 
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Still  other  transcriptions  and  translations — of  expediente  and  Land  Com- 
mission material — with  tracings  of  rancho  maps  and  surveys,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Secretary  of  State’s  Office  in  the  Capitol  Building  at  Sacramento.  This  is  the 
result  of  work  done  between  1866  and  1871  under  an  1865-6  act  of  the  California 
Legislature. 

“Complete  Expedientes,”  as  referred  to  in  the  inventory  and  as  defined  by 
Hamer,  are  those  files  on  land  grant  matters  “which  were  carried  through  to  a 
final  consummation  regardless  of  whether  the  initial  action  or  application  resulted 
in  a land  grant  or  not.  The  ‘Incomplete  Expedientes,’  on  the  other  hand,  are 
those  files  pertaining  to  an  action  on  a land  grant  matter  or  an  application  for 
land  which  was  never  brought  to  an  official  termination,  or  which  action  was 
pending  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  of  California  to  the  United  States.”] 


Records  Received  by  The  National  Archives  from  the 
Office  of  the  Cadastral  Engineer  at  Glendale,  California 

a.  “Complete  Expedientes,”  numbered  1-579.  The  following  are 
missing:  Nos.  70,  422,  448,  and  497. 

b.  “Incomplete  Expedientes,”  numbered  1-315.  The  following  are 
missing:  Nos.  1-74,  79,  112,  208,  and  295. 

c.  “Cases,”  numbered  1-809.  The  following  are  missing:  [Note:  Of 
“cases”  numbered  1-103,  all  are  missing  or  so  badly  burned  as  to  be 
little  more  than  ashes.  Forty-four  jackets  containing  the  remains 
of  these  “cases”  do  exist.  Twenty-seven  of  these  are  unnumbered 
and  unidentified.  The  remaining  seventeen  jackets  are  numbered 
46,  50,  51,  52,  53,  56,  57  (2  jackets),  72,  76,  77,  78,  82,  83,  95,  97,  98. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  laminate  or  repair  these  records  at 
this  writing.]  124,  139,  145,  149,  155,  168,  171,  172,  176,  178,  179, 
183,  187,  192,  204,  207,  219-245,  250-260,  262-279,  281-285,  287-347, 

349.  350,  355.  365.  367.  372>  393.  4r4>  423.  429,  448.  458>  459-464. 
466,  469-474,  476,  479-481,  484-486,  488,  491-493,  495-5 1 3,  515, 
516-521,  523,  543,  547,  561,  568,  574,  576-583,  585-587,  591,  593,  597, 
598,  601,  604,  605,  613,  623,  627,  628,  632,  633,  634,  637,  639,  640, 
644-647,  649,  652,  653,  655,  657,  659-662,  664,  670,  671,  675-677,  681, 
682,  686,  688-690,  693-699,  703,  707-713,  715,  717,  720-733,  735-739, 

741,  743,  744,  746,  748>  75°,  756,  757,  759,  76i-765,  77°,  771,  773'777> 

779-781,  783-787,  791-794,  796-804,  807. 

d.  “List  of  Documents  Relative  to  Land  Claims  Deposited  in  the 
Spanish  Archives  Since  the  Annexation  of  California  to  the  United 
States,”  numbered  1-29,  and  A to  N.  Number  1 is  missing. 

e.  Manuscript  transcriptions  by  Charles  F.  Gompertz  of  “Incomplete 
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Expedientes,”  numbered  75-315,  and  of  “List  of  Documents  Relative 
to  Land  Claims  Deposited  in  the  Spanish  Archives  Since  the  An- 
nexation of  California  to  the  United  States,  numbered  1-29,  and 
A.  to  N.  [Note:  Transcriptions  are  given  here  of  nos.  79,  112,  208, 
and  295,  of  the  “Incomplete  Expedientes”  of  which  the  originals 
are  missing,  and  also  of  No.  1 on  the  “List  of  Documents,  etc.”  of 
which  the  original  is  missing.] 

f.  Manuscript  translation  by  Charles  F.  Gompertz  of  Complete  Ex- 
pediente  No.  52,  “being  a grant  of  the  Rancho  Joljol  to  the  brothers 
Jose  and  Ygnacio  Lopez,”  together  with  an  affidavit  and  a receipt 
for  a sum  paid  for  the  work  of  translation.  (1912). 

g.  Three  photographs  of  unidentified  documents  in  Spanish,  appar- 
ently taken  from  expedientes. 

h.  Three  hundred  and  forty-four  (344)  unidentified,  illegible,  charred 
sheets  and  fragments  of  sheets  formerly  a part  of  the  expedientes 
and  “cases”  listed  above.  [Note:  The  papers  belonging  in  many 
of  the  expedientes  and  “cases”  listed  above  as  “missing”  are  prob- 
ably contained  in  this  group  of  illegible  materials.] 

i.  “Receipts  for  Patents.”  1857-1898.  2 volumes.  Receipts  signed  by 
persons  receiving  patents  to  California  lands  owned  by  virtue  of 
Spanish  or  Mexican  grants. 

j.  Manuscript  transcriptions  of  certain  patents  issued  to  persons  hold- 
ing lands  in  California  by  virtue  of  Spanish  or  Mexican  grants, 
together  with  plats  (on  linen)  of  land  granted.  1 portfolio. 

k.  Correspondence,  lists,  affidavits,  and  petitions  concerning  certified 
copies  of  land  documents  furnished  by  the  Surveyor  General  of 
California  to  the  Board  of  Land  Commissioners.  34  sheets.  1852- 

1853- 

l.  Papers  concerning  documents  or  copies  of  documents  supplied 
from  the  files  of  the  Surveyor  General  of  California.  4 sheets. 
1861-1876. 


Miscellaneous  Records 

a.  Manuscript  copies  of  outgoing  correspondence  of  the  First  Alcalde, 
(later  Juez  de  Paz,  i.e.  Justice  of  the  Peace),  of  San  Diego,  June 
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1836-September  1839.  Arranged  serially  by  letter  number  (June- 
December  1836,  Nos.  1-97,  Santiago  Aguello,  Alcalde;  January- 
December  1837,  Nos.  98-167,  Jose  Antonio  Estudillo,  Alcalde; 
January-December  1838,  Nos.  168-220,  Jose  Antonio  Estudillo, 
Juez  de  Paz,  January-September  1839,  Nos.  221-252,  Juan  M. 
Osuna,  Juez  de  Paz).  1 volume. 

b.  “Journal  of  a Tour  to  and  fro  Overland  from  San  Miguel  de 
Orcasitas,  Sonora,  to  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  Cala.,  in  the  years 
1775,  1776,  by  Padre  Fray  Pedro  Font.  Translated  by  George 
Fisher,  Secretary  to  the  California  Land  Commission  in  1854  from 
the  original  in  the  Spanish  archives  in  Monterey,  California.”  1 
volume.  (With  a copy  of  Padre  Font’s  map).  [Note:  This  copy 
of  Fisher’s  translation  of  this  journal  was  presented  by  Alpheus 
Felch,  a former  member  of  the  Board  of  Land  Commissioners  to 
Mr.  J.  H.  McKune,  a former  law  agent  of  the  Board,  in  November, 
1887;  in  May,  1903,  McKune  presented  it  to  Charles  F.  Gompertz, 
Keeper  of  the  Spanish  Archives  in  the  Office  of  the  United  States 
Surveyor  General  for  California.] 

c.  Correspondence  concerning  the  acquisition  of  the  copy  of  Padre 
Font’s  Journal.  1887-1903.  6 sheets. 

d.  Materials — “Compiled  or  Copied,  and  Translated  by  Charles  F. 
Gompertz,  Keeper  of  the  Spanish  Archives  in  the  Office  of  W.  S. 
Graham,  United  States  Surveyor  General.”  July  1902.  1 volume. 
Note:  The  table  of  Contents  of  this  volume  is  as  follows: 

Letter  from  Viceroy  Bucareli  to  Don  Fernando  de  Rivera  y 

Moncada  concerning  Anza’s  first  expedition  to  California. 

September  19,  1773. 

Translation  of  Viceroy  Bucareli’s  letter  of  September  19,  1773. 

Diary  of  Captain  Juan  Bautista  de  Anza’s  first  expedition  from 

Tubac  to  California. 

Translation  of  the  Diary  of  Anza’s  first  expedition. 

Letter  from  Viceroy  Bucareli  to  Fernando  Rivera  y Moncada. 

December  15,  1774. 

Translation  of  Viceroy  Bucareli’s  letter  of  December  15,  1774. 
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Diary  of  Lieut.  Col.  J.  B.  Anza’s  second  expedition  from  Tubac 
to  California. 

Translation  of  the  diary  of  Anza’s  second  expedition. 

Diary  of  Anza’s  second  expedition,  1775-1776,  written  by  the 
Reverend  Father  Pedro  Font,  the  Chaplain  of  the  expedition. 

Translation  of  the  Font  diary. 

Original  letter  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  the  Federal 
District  of  Mexico  Don  Ramon  Corral,  to  Charles  F.  Gompertz, 
April  25,  1902. 

Translation  of  Don  Ramon  Corral’s  letter  of  April  25,  1902. 

Appendix — “Attempt  to  remove  the  Spanish  Archives  from  San 
Francisco  to  the  Library  of  Congress  at  Washington,  D.  C.” 
[Note:  This  appendix  consists  of  transcripts  of  correspondence 
and  other  materials  relating  to  the  attempt  to  transfer  custody 
of  these  records  to  the  Library  of  Congress  in  1903.] 

e.  Letter  Press  Copies  of  outgoing  correspondence  of  Charles  F. 
Gompertz,  July  1905-August  1907.  1 volume. 

f.  1 newspaper  clipping — San  Francisco  Examiner,  January  5,  1907. 
“Claim  Title  Under  Grant  to  Alameda  Waterfront — Old  Docu- 
ments Unearthed  as  Proof,  etc.” 

g.  1 linen-backed  map  marked  “XIII”.  “Carta  Geographica  General 
de  la  Republica  Mexicana,  formada  el  ano  de  1845 — per  el  General 

de  Brigada,  Pedro  Garcia  Conde, . Esta  edicion  se  hace  pro- 

vicionalmente  mientras  se  concluye  la  Carta  en  Escala  mayor. 
Engraved  by  B.  R.  Davies,  16  George  Street,  Euston,  Squ.  London. 
From  the  Original  Survey  Made  by  Order  of  the  Mexican 
Government.” 

h.  1 linen  tracing — apparently  a plat  of  a rancho.  Marked  “No.  249.” 

i.  1 photograph  of  an  unidentified  map. 


Indexes  to  Records 

Briefs  of  196  outgoing  letters  of  the  First  Alcalde  of  San  Diego, 
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1835-1836,  and  of  252  outgoing  letters  of  the  First  Alcaldes  (later 
Justices  of  the  Peace)  of  San  Diego,  1836-1839,  numbered  in  two  sep- 
arate series.  [The  volume  of  San  Diego  correspondence  listed  above 
under  “Description  of  Records”  contains  transcripts  only  of  the  252 
letters  for  the  years  1836-1839.]  1 volume. 

“Copies  of  Letters.”  [Note:  This  consists  of  brief  abstracts  of  196 
out-going  letters  of  the  First  Alcalde  of  San  Diego  1835-1836.  The  first 
part  of  the  index  listed  above  as  “Official  Correspondence,  etc.,”  is  an 
almost  verbatim  copy  of  this  list.]  1 volume. 

“Indice  de  los  terrenos  adjudicados  y personas  a quienes  se  les  ha 
concedido.”  (A  list  of  579  land  grants,  numbered  from  1 to  579.  The 
name  of  the  grantee  and  of  his  “rancho”  is  given  in  each  case.)  13 
sheets. 

One  duplicate  copy  of  the  above  “indice”  completed  only  up  to 
number  111.  2 sheets. 

Index  to  land  holdings.  Alphabetical  by  name  of  grantee.  (In 
Spanish).  5 sheets. 

“Index  of  Land  Titles  granted  between  the  years  1833  and  1836.” 
(Lists  100  grants,  giving  name  of  grantee,  name  of  “rancho,”  and 
index  no.). 

“Index  to  Land  Titles.  (No.  2).  Received  from  the  United  States 
Surveyor  General  and  filed  in  Office,  August  20th,  1852. — Geo.  Fisher, 
Secy.”  [Note:  This  index  lists  the  name  of  the  Spanish  or  Mexican 
grantee;  the  nature  of  the  grant;  the  name  of  the  land  granted;  the 
date;  by  whom  granted;  the  location  of  the  land;  index  number;  and 
“remarks.”]  1 vol.  1852. 

A list  giving  the  case  numbers  assigned  by  the  Board  of  Land  Com- 
missioners to  the  Cases  (or  expedientes)  it  received  from  the  Surveyor 
General’s  office,  which  had  previously  been  numbered  there.  4 sheets. 

Index  to  Land  Cases.  (Lists  United  States  Court  No.;  Land  Com- 
mission No.;  title  of  suit;  name  of  tract;  counsel;  and  disposition  of 
case.)  1 volume. 

“List  of  the  papers,  documents  and  books  turned  over  to,  and  de- 
posited with  the  United  States  Surveyor  General  of  California,  by  the 
late  Board  of  Commissioners — . Receipted  executed  March  19,  1856.” 
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i volume.  [Note:  This  volume  lists  separately  each  document  con- 
tained within  each  of  the  original  813  cases  turned  over  to  the  Surveyor 
General  in  1856.] 

Indexes  inside  the  portfolios  which  formerly  contained  the  groups 
of  records  described  as  “Complete  Expedientes,”  “Incomplete  Ex- 
pedientes,” and  “List  of  Documents  Relative,  etc.”  [Note:  These 
series  (but  not  the  “Cases”)  were  in  portfolios  before  being  repaired 
by  The  National  Archives.  Attached  to  the  inner  side  of  each  port- 
folio is  an  index  to  the  expedientes  it  formerly  contained.  These  in- 
dexes cover  the  expedientes  now  extant  and  also  those  listed  as  “miss- 
ing.” There  are  sixteen  such  portfolio  indexes  for  the  “Complete  Ex- 
pedientes,” four  for  the  “incomplete  Expedientes,”  and  one  for  the 
“List  of  Documents,  Relative,  etc.”] 

“General  Index  (No.  1)  of  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  Archives  in 
the  Office  of  the  United  States  Surveyor  General  for  California” — with 
which  is  bound  “(No.  3)  A Key  to  the  Catalogue  of  Box  No.  30  in  the 
Office.”  1 volume. 

“A  list  of  the  cases  not  found  within  the  24  packages  of  Original 
Grants.  The  Expedientes  [sic]  of  which  are  found  in  Book  Covers  in 
Small  Case  No.  2.”  4 sheets. 

“Office  of  the  United  States  Surveyor  General — Contents  of  the 
Large  Case,  marked  No.  2,  but  designated  as  No.  3 in  the  Inventory 
of  property  transferred  by  W.  S.  Green  to  ?,  March  31,  1898.”  3 sheets. 

“Office  of  the  U.  S.  Surveyor  General — Contents  of  the  Large  Case, 
Marked  No.  1,  but  designated  as  No.  4 in  the  Inventory  of  Property 
Transferred  by  W.  S.  Green  to  ?,  March  31,  1898.”  1 sheet. 

“Patents  in  the  Office,”  October  5,  1898.  (A  list  of  seven  patents  in 
the  Office  of  the  Surveyor  General,  with  the  amount  of  fees  due  on 
each.)  2 sheets. 

“Archive  Room — U.  S.  Surveyor  General’s  Office.”  San  Francisco. 
Under  Writing  Table.  (A  list  of  records  and  other  property).  2 sheets. 

“Alphabetical  List  of  the  580  Complete  Expedientes.”  1 volume. 
(Lists  claimant;  locality;  date  of  grant;  and  index  number.) 

“Alphabetical  List  of  the  315  Incomplete  Expedientes.”  1 volume. 

“Spanish  Archives.”  (A  list  of  miscellaneous  records.)  5 sheets. 
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FROM  WILDERNESS  TO  EMPIRE:  A History  of  California,  1542- 
1900.  By  Robert  Glass  Cleland.  New  York,  Alfred  A.  Knopf, 
1944.  xii,  388,  xiv,  Index,  Maps,  Illustrations  8°  $4.00. 


Three  states  in  the  Union  are  outstanding  for  their  romantic 
history.  These  are  California,  Louisiana  and  Virginia.  The  latter  two 
have  had  their  romantic  and  interesting  history  exploited  by  many 
historians,  but  none  has  done  a finer  piece  of  work  than  has  Robert 
Glass  Cleland  in  interpreting  the  romantic  history  of  California  in  his 
latest  book — From  Wilderness  to  Empire:  A History  of  California , 
7542-/900 — just  off  the  Knopf  Press. 

In  a book  of  some  four  hundred  pages  Dr.  Cleland  has  cleverly 
written  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  California  history, 
and  in  a style  that  immediately  grasps  the  attention  of  the  reader  and 
holds  it  firmly  until  the  end  of  the  book.  None  but  an  accomplished 
scholar  and  one  who  knows  his  facts  could  have  written  this  charming 
history  of  California. 

Dr.  Cleland  beginning  his  work  with  the  “Voyages  and  Dis- 
coveries” intrigues  you  at  once  with  a clear  picture  of  Hernandez  Cor- 
tez, the  man  “of  little  belly  and  somewhat  bowlegged,”  and  proceeds 
to  give  you  more  and  more  of  such  graphic  descriptions  all  through 
the  four  hundred  pages.  He  has  touched,  and  conclusively,  each  im- 
portant epoch  of  California  history,  passing  briefly  upon  the  subjects 
that  have  heretofore  been  thoroughly  covered,  but  lingering  enjoyably 
on  a subject  where  new  source  material  has  been  uncovered — and  he 
has  uncovered  much  in  the  archives  of  the  Huntington  Library,  where 
he  now  holds  forth,  that  has  not  yet  been  used  in  printed  works. 

His  handling  of  controversial  subjects  is  adroitly  done,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  “Drake  Plate  of  Brass”,  he  gives  both  sides  of  this  much- 
mooted  subject  and  lets  the  reader  select  his  own  side — for  after  all  the 
question  has  never  really  been  decided.  Dr.  Cleland  treats  admirably 
the  voyages  of  discovery  and  has  left  a clear  impression  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader  of  this  interesting  epoch  of  California’s  history. 

The  settlement  of  the  Spanish  province  by  the  Franciscans,  the 
founding  of  the  Missions,  and  even  the  background  of  the  earlier 
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efforts  of  the  Jesuits  in  Lower  California  and  Sonora  have  been  given 
adequate  treatment. 

Dr.  Cleland  has  brought  out  strongly  the  advent  of  the  early 
American  explorers,  Jedediah  Smith,  James  Ohio  Pattie,  and  the 
French  and  English  navigators,  La  Perouse  and  Vancouver.  Jedediah 
Smith,  who  deserves  all  the  praise  he  has  ever  received,  has  always 
been  a favorite  of  the  author  and  he  has  given  him  full  place  in  this 
work.  Fremont  has  received  his  just  credit  and  yet  Dr.  Cleland  has  not 
frothed  over  in  his  praise  of  the  miscalled  “pathfinder”  as  have  so 
many  historians,  who  have  seemed  to  place  all  early  American  advance 
in  California  upon  the  frail  shoulders  of  John  Fremont.  Clear  ac- 
counts have  been  given  the  two  tragic  emigrant  parties — the  Donner 
and  the  Manly  Death  Valley  Party — covering  concisely  the  Donner 
Party,  which,  as  he  says  has  been  so  well  covered  many  times,  but 
going  into  more  and  newly  interesting  details  on  the  Death  Valley 
Party,  having  uncovered  new  source  material  on  that  party’s  unfor- 
tunate misadventures. 

The  author’s  treatment  of  the  Gold  Rush  is  concise,  but  leaves  no 
doubt  as  to  its  story  in  the  minds  of  the  reader,  and  his  handling  of 
the  filibustering  expeditions  of  Walker  and  Crabbe,  both  starting  from 
California,  is  masterful.  The  lay  reader  will  know  more  about  these 
two  interesting,  but  ill-starred  movements  after  reading  this  book,  than 
he’d  gather  from  the  majority  of  the  published  histories  of  the  State. 

In  his  recent  book,  The  Cattle  on  a Thousand  Hills , Cleland 
wrote  the  most  complete  and  detailed  story  of  ranch  life  in  California 
that  has  ever  been  attempted,  and  so,  as  we  might  expect,  his  chapter 
“California  of  the  Ranges”  is  a fine  piece  of  work.  He  treats  the 
land  grants;  life  on  the  ranchos;  the  cattle;  the  breaking  up  of  the 
great  ranchos;  the  banditti  and  the  impoverishment  of  the  rancheros 
in  detail,  and  in  a most  absorbingly  interesting  manner. 

But  his  chapter  “The  End  of  Isolation”  is  a masterpiece.  Never 
has  the  reviewer  read  a clearer  presentation  of  the  settlement  of  the 
State  by  the  American  colonists,  the  institution  of  the  Overland  Stage 
Routes,  the  Pony  Express  and  the  building  of  the  railroads  that  com- 
pleted the  “end  of  isolation.”  Cleland  gives  in  detail  the  settlement  of 
San  Bernardino  by  the  Mormons;  Anaheim  by  the  German  colonists 
and  El  Monte  by  the  Texans. 

Taken  all  in  all  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a history  of  California  has  not 
yet  been  written  that  will  create  greater  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
State  among  the  laity  than  Dr.  Cleland’s  well  done  book — and  a 
second  volume  is  promised  for  next  year  to  bring  the  history  up-to-date. 

The  format  of  the  book  is  pleasing,  as  are  all  the  Knopf  books. 
The  index  is  adequate  and  the  book  is  blessed  with  a critical  biblio- 
graphy that  tells  the  reader  what  he  may  expect  from  the  books 
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referred  to.  Dr.  Cleland  has  selected  many  heretofore  unused  illustra- 
tions and  maps,  and  for  end  papers  he  has  used  the  rare  Juan  Pedro 
Walker  Map  of  Western  North  America,  never  before  reproduced. 

Both  Dr.  Cleland  and  Alfred  A.  Knopf  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  production  of  this  pleasing  and  valuable  history  of  California. 

J.  GREGG  LAYNE 


AROUND  THE  HORN:  A Journal:  December  io,  1861  to  March 
25,  1862.  By  Edward  Rowland  Sill.  Edited  with  an  introduction 
by  Stanley  T.  Williams  and  Barbara  D.  Simison.  Yale  University 
Press,  New  Haven.  1944.  72  pp.  111.  Appendix,  letter  from  Ed- 
ward Rowland  Sill  to  Ralph  Olmsted  Williams,  pp.  73-79.  8°. 
$2.00. 

This  beautifully  printed  book  contains  the  journal  of  Edward 
Rowland  Sill  on  his  voyage  around  the  Horn.  This  voyage  was  made 
on  the  Sierra  Nevada , a clipper  ship  of  1942  tons,  starting  from  New 
York  City  on  December  9,  1861  and  ending  at  San  Francisco  on  March 
25,  1862.  To  the  book  is  added  as  an  appendix  a letter  from  Sill  to  his 
classmate,  Ralph  Olmsted  Williams,  briefly  describing  the  events 
which  appear  in  his  journal. 

The  editors  have  written  an  introduction  on  the  life  of  Sill  and  of 
his  position  in  American  literature  as  one  of  our  minor  poets.  The 
particular  voyage  described  in  his  journal  was  his  first  visit  to  Cali- 
fornia. Later  he  returned  in  1871,  at  which  time  he  taught  at  the 
Oakland  High  School  and  subsequently  became  Professor  of  English 
at  the  University  of  California,  where  he  remained  for  eight  years. 
Most  of  his  verse  was  composed  during  this  period,  and  in  the  four 
remaining  years  of  his  life. 

At  the  time  he  made  the  voyage  for  his  health,  he  was  a twenty- 
one  year  old  boy,  just  out  of  Yale  College.  After  a bout  of  sea  sickness, 
Sill  seems  to  have  had  some  doubt  as  to  whether  a sea  voyage  could 
contribute  much  to  health. 

The  journal  describes  the  voyage  around  the  Horn  from  the 
standpoint  of  a passenger  on  a clipper  ship.  It  does  not  have  the  vivid 
action  which  Dana  relates  in  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast.  Sill’s  de- 
scription of  the  sea  and  the  sights  which  he  saw  is  fairly  colorful.  At 
the  outset,  the  passengers  were  fearful  of  being  overhauled  by  Con- 
federate privateers.  All  of  them  breathed  sighs  of  relief  when  the 
dangerous  area  was  left  behind.  Descriptions  of  the  sea  birds,  dolphins, 
and  submarine  life  appear  in  many  parts  of  the  journal.  Speaking 
of  the  Doldrums,  he  said: 
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“About  the  most  disagreeable  days  we  have  had  were  some 
dead  calms  near  the  Equator  on  the  Atlantic  side — muggy,  sloppy- 
decks,  sails  dirty  & limp,  drizzling — the  clouds  seeming  to  un- 
pleasantly perspire  rather  than  really  rain — the  water  smooth 
& oily,  only  a lazy  senseless  roll  now  & then,  without  moving 
an  inch  ahead.” 

The  weather  at  the  Horn  itself  was  pleasant  for  that  dangerous 
point,  but  immediately  after  the  Horn  was  passed,  the  wind  drove 
them  down  to  6o°  South. 

Many  of  Sill’s  pen  and  ink  sketches  are  reproduced.  Some  of 
them  are  of  a serious  nature,  such  as  the  sketch  of  Cape  Horn  and  the 
Portugese  Man  of  War,  but  the  remainder  range  from  the  comic  to 
the  fantastic. 

The  editors  have  gone  to  no  end  of  trouble  in  running  down  every 
allusion  and  every  quotation  which  appears  in  the  journal.  A mass 
of  footnotes  results.  To  throw  a bone  to  those  dogs  who  wish  to 
abolish  footnotes,  there  should  be  quoted  the  Captain’s  bulletin  of 
January  9,  1862, 

“Dist.  85  miles  directly  opisit  of  the  corse  to  California, — 

Joners  Must  all  be  cast  overbord  this  P.M.” 

The  word  “Joners”  is  footnoted  as  follows:  “Apparently  the  Captain’s 
spelling  of  a ‘Jonah’  ”. 

In  the  pre-war  days  of  world  cruises  it  was  difficult  indeed  to 
image  the  discomforts  which  passengers  on  clipper  ships  suffered. 
This  fine  description  of  Sill’s  voyage  will  be  found  very  entertaining 
reading. 

HOMER  D . C ROTTY 


/.  N.  VAN  NUYS:  1835-1912.  By  James  R.  Page.  The  Ward  Ritchie 

Press,  Los  Angeles,  1944.  111.  pp.  34.  8°. 

The  Liberty  Ship  I.  N.  Van  Nuys,  built  by  the  California  Ship- 
building Corporation,  was  launched  February  23,  1944,  in  the  old 
Cerritos  Channel  at  Terminal  Island,  San  Pedro,  not  far  from  where 
in  1876  the  first  Southern  California  wheat  was  shipped  abroad:  two 
full  cargoes  for  Liverpool.  The  shipper  was  Isaac  N.  Van  Nuys,  who 
a dozen  years  earlier  was  running  a country  store  in  Napa  County 
but  was  now  the  directing  head  of  one  of  the  big  farming  enterprises 
of  the  West,  the  San  Fernando  Farm  Homestead  Association,  formed 
in  1869  by  Isaac  Lankershim.  It  comprised  a large  part  of  the  great 
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San  Fernando  Valley.  Lankershim  and  Van  Nuys  had  met  some  years 
before,  became  warm  friends,  and  labored  together  to  turn  a hundred 
thousand  empty  acres  into  one  of  the  great  assets  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Lankershim  had  driven  from  Missouri  to  California  in 
1850;  Mr.  Van  Nuys  came  by  way  of  Panama  in  1865.  The  two  began 
to  work  together  in  1868;  in  1871  Lankershim  took  charge  of  the 
sheep  and  cattle  on  the  ranges,  and  Van  Nuys  managed  the  great 
grain  ranches;  he  was  then  only  thirty-six  years  old.  Undiscouraged  by 
two  severe  droughts  and  the  warnings  of  unsuccessful  growers,  Van 
Nuys  persisted  for  five  years,  until  the  firm  shipped,  as  above  said, 
two  cargoes  of  wheat  to  Liverpool,  in  1876.  Los  Angeles  then  had  a 
population  of  about  eleven  thousand.  In  two  more  years  the  ranch’s 
wheat  crops  were  so  great  that  the  partners  built  a mill  and  ground 
their  own  grain.  From  then  on,  Mr.  Van  Nuys  lived  in  the  little  but 
rapidly  growing  town,  and  no  one  in  it  was  better  or  kindlier  known, 
no  one  had  a more  active  part  in  the  next  thirty  formative  years  of 
the  future  great  city.  For  both  these  reasons  it  was  eminently  fitting 
that  the  new  Liberty  Ship  was  named  for  I.  N.  Van  Nuys. 

Mr.  Page,  in  this  graceful  story  of  his  father-in-law  has  shown 
him  in  the  intimacy  of  his  home  as  well  as  on  the  great  rancho  and 
in  the  market  place.  J.  Gregg  Layne,  President  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Southern  California,  is  mentioned  appreciatively  for  pre- 
paring material  relating  to  Los  Angeles  and  San  Fernando  Valley  and 
for  permitting  reproduction  of  several  photographs  of  Los  Angeles 
scenes  in  the  70’s  and  8o’s. 
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On  Preserving  Landmarks 

For  sixty  years,  the  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California  has 
devoted  a large  portion  of  its  attention  and  effort  toward  maintaining 
a public  interest  in  the  historic  landmarks  of  this  county,  and  of  the 
southland  in  general.  Ever  since  its  organization  in  1883,  the  Society 
has  had  a Landmarks  Committee  as  one  of  its  regular  standing 
committees. 

Over  the  years  a vast  amount  of  work  has  been  done  in  preserving 
historic  places,  and  much  of  the  credit  for  what  has  been  accomplished 
is  due  this  organization.  Credit  also  is  due  such  institutions  as  the 
Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West,  the  Native  Daughters,  the  landmarks 
committee  of  the  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  other  cooperative  civic  groups.  All  have  labored  together  to 
the  end  that  California’s  romantic  history  be  preserved. 

Much  remains  to  be  done,  and  to  the  doing  of  it  the  Historical 
Society  of  Southern  California  will  continue  to  exercise  its  best  effort 
and  leadership.  This  organization,  with  its  wide  and  influential  mem- 
bership, its  prestige  and  its  experience  dating  back  those  fruitful  sixty 
years  can  safely  be  relied  upon  by  the  history  loving  people  of  the 
southern  counties  to  direct  this  civic  activity  in  the  future  with  the 
same  efficiency  and  the  same  thoroughness  that  have  marked  its  past 
success. 

J . Gregg  L ayne, 

Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board 
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ie  first  published  view  of  Los  Angeles.  Drawn  by  Artist  Koppel,  November  i,  1853 
for  the  Reports  of  the  Pacific  Railway  Surveys. 


Landmarks  and  Pioneers  of  Los  Angeles  in  1853 


By  Ana  Begue  de  Packman 


Editor's  Note:  In  1853  Los  Angeles  was  host  to  the  Surveying  Party  for  the 
Pacific  Railway  Surveys.  The  party  arrived  on  October  31  and  left  the  little 
pueblo  the  next  day,  November  1st,  after  the  official  artist  of  the  party  had  made 
a detailed  drawing  of  the  town,  which  was  to  become  the  first  published  view  of 
the  city,  being  published  in  1855  by  the  U.  S.  Government  in  Volume  V of  the 
Survey’s  thirteen  volume  report.  Mrs.  Packman  has  used  this  view  as  the 
groundwork  for  her  article  to  give  an  intimate  close-up  of  the  town  and  its  peo- 
ple at  that  time.  The  folding  map  of  the  Pueblo  accompanying  this  article  will 
enable  one  to  properly  locate  the  landmarks  described. 


El  Pueblo’s  citizenry  walked  in  and  out  of  adobe  doorways  when 
this  topographical  sketch  was  made  by  Engineer  Isaac  William  Smith 
and  Artist  Charles  Koppel  on  October  31,  1853. 

Volume  five  of  the  report  made  under  the  command  of  Lt.  R.  S. 
Williamson  for  the  United  States  Pacific  Rail  Road  Exploration  and 
Survey  for  a railroad  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  records  the 
drawing  on  plate  ten. 


THE  PUEBLO  OF  1853 

From  Fort  Hill  sighting  north,  then  east  and  south,  Artist  Charles 
Koppel  recorded  on  his  topographical  drawing  what  he  saw  of  the 
Pueblo,  on  the  morning  of  November  1,  1853. 

La  Calle  Principal,  a dusty  road,  was  lined  on  both  sides  with  flat- 
roofed  adobe  dwellings  and  business  houses. 

The  Parochial  Church  headed  a circle  of  family  homes.  These 
were  las  casas  del  pueblo  or  town  houses  of  the  distinguished  citizens. 

Upon  reaching  El  Pueblo  on  the  evening  of  October  31st,  the  sur- 
veying party  was  made  welcome  by  this  honorable  civic  body;  the 
Mayor,  Don  Antonio  Franco  Coronel;  County  Recorder,  Don  Ygnacio 
del  Valle;  County  Assessor,  Don  Ygnacio  Coronel;  County  Treasurer, 
Francis  Melius;  County  Coroner,  J.  A.  Mallard;  District  Judge,  Ben- 
jamin Hayes;  County  Judge,  Don  Agustin  Olvera;  and  Sheriff,  James 
R.  Barton. 
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At  the  present  time,  lost  in  a wilderness  of  foreign  names,  are 
found  the  descendants  of  the  early  Angelenos  participating  in  the 
activities  of  a city  now  grown  far  beyond  the  wildest  imagination  of 
their  ancestors. 

The  Pueblo  boasted  a population  of  three  thousand.  Twenty-five 
hundred  were  Spanish  speaking  and  the  balance  spoke  various  tongues. 
All  civic  records,  court  proceedings  and  business  transactions  were 
done  in  Spanish.  In  fact,  any  one  not  knowing  Spanish,  was  at  quite  a 
disadvantage. 

There  was  only  one  public  utility — water.  Running  along  in  open 
ditches,  the  supply  reached  the  greatest  number  both  for  irrigation  and 
domestic  purposes.  Lighting  was  by  candle,  then  camphene  lanterns 
came  in.  Transportation  was  on  horse  back  and  in  ox-drawn  carretas, 
while  a stage  coach  line  had  just  been  established  between  San  Pedro 
and  El  Pueblo. 

2.  C aminos  Viejos 

The  Road  to  San  Fernando  from  El  Pueblo 

To  reach  the  San  Fernando  Mission  and  the  valley  ranchos  from 
El  Pueblo  in  1853,  riders  and  vehicles  went  out  El  Camino  para  San 
Fernando,  the  road  to  San  Fernando  which  later  was  called,  La  Calle 
Principal,  and  passed  through  Sonora  Town.  El  Camino  descended 
into  the  Arroyo  Seco  or  Vineyard  Lane,  and  then  it  veered  to  the 
northwest  passing  the  olla  making  Pipimas  in  the  river-bottom,  where 
now  the  overhead  Figueroa  Street  viaduct  crosses  the  river.  Inching 
along  they  forded  the  river  where  the  community  of  Tropico  once 
stood.  Always  hugging  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  carretas  and 
wagons  trundled  through  axel-deep  sands  to  reach  the  Mission  from 
El  Pueblo. 


Trail  Into  the  Pueblo 
(As  Reported  By  the  Surveying  Party) 

The  report  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Exploration  and  Survey, 
states  that  as  the  topographical  engineers  dropped  down  from  the 
Santa  Susana  Mountains,  they  reached  a valley  nearly  surrounded  by 
mountains  (San  Fernando  Valley).  They  rode  across  country,  forded 
a stream  and  climbed  through  another  mountain  range  (Cahuenga 
Pass).  Then  the  party  came  into  the  valley  of  Los  Angeles.  This 
passage  through  the  mountains  was  not  yet  a road,  but  simply  a bridle 
trail. 
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Road  to,  and  from  San  Gabriel 

From  the  Plaza  down  La  Calle  Principal  (Main  Street)  to  the 
lane  running  along  side  of  Steam’s  adobe  (Arcadia  Street)  into  Broad 
Place,  across  into  La  Calle  del  Aliso  (Aliso  Street),  then  crossing  La 
Alameda,  the  road  wound  along  between  verdant  vineyards;  turning 
north,  meandering  through  a willow-bordered,  hoof-marked  lane 
touching  the  vineyards  and  orchards  of  Ramirez,  Avila  and  Stephen 
Foster,  then  forded  the  river  and  up  into  El  Camino  to  La  Mission  de 
San  Gabriel. 


3.  Ruins  of  the  First  Walled-in  Pueblo  of  ij8i 

Under  planned  and  written  instructions,  the  walled-in  Pueblo 
of  Nuestra  Senora  La  Reina  de  Los  Angeles  was  established  in  1781  by 
order  of  the  California  governor,  Don  Felipe  de  Neve.  Forty-four 
souls,  old  and  young,  were  brought  from  the  frontier  of  Mexico  to 
colonize  a pueblo.  These  pobladores  were  rationed  a monetary  sum, 
a hoe,  and  an  allotment  of  seeds.  They  were  urged  to  build  shelters, 
till  the  soil,  and  grow  crops.  Soon  this  authorized  pueblo  must  be  self- 
supporting.  Law  and  order  were  maintained  by  the  military  Corporal 
Vicente  Feliz  and  Private  Roque  Cota. 

A planned  existence  was  distasteful  to  these  pilgrims  in  this 
foreign  land.  Many  rebelled  and  soon  were  cast  out  of  the  fold. 
Family  after  family  went  its  way.  Then  honorably  discharged  soldiers 
took  up  residence  outside  and  away  from  the  tumbled  down  walls  of 
the  first  pueblo.  They  built  their  casas  del  pueblo  around  a new  plaza, 
and  rode  out  over  trails  that  became  caminos  viejos  into  the  valleys 
and  to  the  coast  line.  These  then  were  the  established  out-posts  of 
the  new  civilization. 

Thus  the  identities  and  the  picture  of  those  very  first  forty-four 
souls  grows  dimmer  and  more  vague. 


4.  First  Pueblo  Chapel 

The  first  Pueblo  chapel  was  rarely  used  for  lack  of  a padre  to 
serve.  El  Pueblo  was  under  the  authority  of  San  Gabriel.  The  Mission 
padre,  overburdened  with  the  cares  of  his  multitude  of  Indian  charges, 
was  unable  to  be  in  two  places  at  one  time.  So  to  fulfill  their  obliga- 
tions, the  devout  followed  the  three  league  trail  to  the  Mission,  there 
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to  attend  spiritual  devotions.  Only  in  the  case  of  a death-bed  call  could 
the  padre  abandon  his  flock  and  respond. 

Most  weddings  were  performed  at  San  Gabriel.  Gay  cavalcades 
proceeded  to  the  Mission.  The  bride  and  groom,  holding  lighted 
tapers  before  the  altar,  were  united  as  one. 

Likewise,  christenings  occurred  there.  Thus  the  rich  advanced  in 
procession,  with  music  and  singers  accompanying  the  madrinas  and 
padrinos,  the  sponsors  who  carried  the  infant,  while  the  family  and 
friends  followed.  All  rode  out  to  the  Mission  for  the  celebration. 

While  among  the  poor,  the  chosen  madrina  and  padrino  sensing 
their  responsibility,  walked  the  dusty  trail.  If  more  fortunate,  they 
rode  double  with  the  infant  anchored  before  them  across  the  saddle. 


5.  Burial  Plot 

At  the  edge  and  outside  of  the  walled-in  first  Pueblo  was  the 
designated  burial  plot.  Since  it  had  not  been  blessed,  or  consecrated, 
the  Christian  dead  were  never  permitted  to  be  buried  there. 

Bodily,  in  funeral  cortege,  the  deceased  was  carried  to  Mission 
San  Gabriel,  there  the  services  for  the  dead  were  intoned.  Then 
through  the  door  to  la  diestra,  the  right,  filed  out  the  solemn  escort 
to  lay  at  rest  in  the  campo  santo  the  remains  of  another  Angeleno. 

Recorded  at  Mission  San  Gabriel,  in  the  book  of  the  dead,  are  the 
names  of  the  early  citizenry  of  El  Pueblo. 


6.  El  Quartel 

Little  is  known  of  the  first  Pueblo’s  Guard-house.  It  is  believed 
that  here  stood  watch  the  two  guards,  Corporal  Vicente  Feliz  and 
Private  Roque  Cota  in  order  to  enforce  instructions  upon  the 
pobladores  of  the  new  Pueblo. 

All  buildings  of  the  Pueblo  of  1781  were  tied  together  by  adobe 
walls,  thus  enclosing  the  first  Plaza.  Only  the  burial  plot  was  on  the 
outside. 


7.  New  Plaza 

This  square  was  soon  bordered  with  the  adobes  of  the  Angelenos 
who  were  to  be  permanent  builders  of  the  reborn  community. 
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The  Parochial  church,  as  planned,  rose  to  the  west  and  looked 
upon  her  children  across  La  Calle  Principal  (Main  Street). 

It  is  recorded  that  early  in  1822  Don  Jose  Antonio  Carrillo  was 
granted  a lot  on  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Plaza  on  which  to  build 
a home.  Though,  it  has  often  been  repeated  that  the  Navarro  adobe, 
marking  the  southeast  corner  and  which  later  became  the  home  of 
Don  Ygnacio  Del  Valle,  was  first.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Plaza,  Don 
Tiburcio  Tapia  erected  the  adobe,  that  in  1853  was  the  residence  and 
judicial  quarters  of  Don  Agustin  Olvera;  then  just  off  the  Plaza  La 
Casa  de  los  Avilas,  and  it  is  one  of  the  two  of  the  earliest  adobes  around 
the  Plaza  that  stand  today,  the  other  being  the  Lugo  house. 

Bull  fights  were  the  sensation  of  the  Plaza,  until,  because  of  the 
proximity  to  the  church,  the  council  ordered  the  rioting  arena  be  re- 
moved. So  to  a far  off  trail  went  the  bulls  and  toreadores  to  settle  on 
a stretch  that  named  itself  Calle  de  los  Toros  or  Bull  Street.  This  is 
now  the  site  of  the  French  Hospital  at  Castelar  and  College  Streets. 

For  a long  time  the  Plaza  continued  to  be  the  catch-all  of  the 
neighborhood.  When  the  accumulation  became  unhealthy,  Indian 
prisoners  were  brought  down  from  the  hillside  calabozo  and  put  to 
work. 

A clean  Plaza  heralded  a fiesta.  Celebrating  a church  feast  day, 
came,  leading  in  procession,  white-clad  muchachitas  scattering  blos- 
soms in  the  path  of  the  gilt-robed  padre  and  the  chanting  Angelenos. 


8.  El  Pueblo's  Parochial  Church 

Building  pledges  were  received  and  placed  in  trust  with  the 
Pueblo’s  Comisionado,  Don  Anastacio  Carrillo.  These  were  to  be  con- 
verted into  a building  fund  to  carry  on  the  work  of  erecting  a parish 
church. 

From  Mission  San  Miguel  came  five  hundred  head  of  fat  cattle; 
from  San  Luis  Obispo,  two  hundred  more;  Santa  Barbara  generously 
gave  one  barrel  each  of  brandy,  white  wine  and  red  wine;  from  San 
Fernando  came  another  barrel  of  brandy;  San  Gabriel  went  one  bet- 
ter and  sent  two  barrels  of  brandy;  from  San  Gabriel’s  assistencia,  San 
Bernardino,  came  the  hand  made  church  furniture. 

At  last  the  Pueblo  had  a house  of  worship.  Los  Fieles  de  Nuestra 
Senora  la  Reina  de  los  Angeles  had  bent  every  effort  to  have  a parish 
church.  The  faithful  were  finally  rewarded  in  1822  by  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  humble  adobe  walls,  with  a hard  tramped  dirt  floor,  which 
were  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  Queen  of  the  Angels.  Still,  for  a long 
time  after  the  church  was  completed,  it  was  served  only  by  a visiting 
padre. 
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O’Campo’s  Plaza 


A photograph  of  the  late  Eighties  showing  an  excellent  view  of  the  old  Olvera  house  at 
the  extreme  left  and  the  two  story  adobe  of  Vicente  Lugo  in  the  center. 
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Padre  Geronimo  Boscana  in  1826  performed  the  first  baptism. 
The  infant  was  the  son  of  Maria  Varela  and  Rafael  Rubio  and  he  was 
named  Casimir  Jose  Ramon.  The  padrino  and  madrina  who  stood 
sponsors,  were  Antonio  Ygnacio  Duarte  and  Maria  Lopez. 

Honored  by  burial  within  the  church,  facing  the  altar  in  the  left 
side,  rest  the  remains  of  Dolores  Sepulveda  de  Pryor,  wife  of  Nathaniel 
Pryor,  an  early  pioneer  of  1828.  Dona  Maria  Eustaquia  Gutierez  de 
Pico,  mother  of  Don  Pio  also  rests  here;  the  pious  Don  Francisco 
Avila,  husband  of  Dona  Encarnacion  Sepulveda  de  Avila  was  also  re- 
warded this  place  of  honor.  His  kindness  and  generosity  were  un- 
limited and  the  Parochial  Church  was  indebted  to  him  for  a brace  of 
bells  which  called  the  Angelenos  to  devotions. 


9.  El  Campo  Santo 

Now  that  the  parish  church  was  completed,  came  the  necessity 
for  a campo  santo.  First,  to  the  right  of  the  church  in  1822,  ground 
was  consecrated  as  the  Pueblo’s  cemetery.  Then  in  1826  it  was  neces- 
sary to  enlarge  the  burial  ground,  so  around  to  the  left  of  the  church 
a square  was  enclosed  by  an  adobe  wall  to  serve. 

Some  graves  were  found  on  the  outside,  to  the  front  of  the 
church,  these  were  Angelenos  who  had  erred  and  died  without  abso- 
lution. Only  through  the  urgent  plea  of  the  bereaved  families  were 
the  unfortunates  permitted  to  sleep,  at  least,  within  the  protective 
shadow  of  Nuestra  Senora  la  Rcina  de  los  Angeles. 

So  crowded  grew  El  Campo  Santo,  that  in  1853  the  Pueblo  author- 
ities, for  sanitary  reasons,  ordered  these  church  yards  abandoned. 

It  was  then,  that  at  the  end  of  ha  Calle  de  la  Eternidad,  later 
Buena  Vista  Street  (now  North  Broadway)  ground  for  Calvary  was 
broken.  Over  Eternity  went  Angelenos  to  eternal  rest.  The  only 
evidence  that  remains  of  this  burial  ground  is  the  red  stone  vault  of 
the  pioneer,  Andrew  Briswalter.  This  stands  on  North  Broadway  near 
Bishop  Road. 

A fast-growing  city  called  for  a new  Calvary.  In  1896,  far  out 
on  Whittier  Boulevard,  a parcel  of  land  was  dedicated  and  many  of 
the  remains  from  the  old  grave-yard  were  transferred  there. 
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io.  Pico  Adobe 

Next  to  the  campo  santo,  and  to  the  south  of  the  church,  stood 
la  casa  of  General  Don  Andres  Pico  and  his  family;  Dona  Catalina 
Moreno  de  Pico  his  wife;  Don  Romolo  Pico,  his  son;  and  Dona  Caro- 
lina Pico  de  Standard,  his  daughter. 

The  treaty  between  the  Californians  and  the  United  States’  Forces 
in  1847  came  about  through  the  efforts  of  General  Pico. 

Also  with  the  family  in  later  years  lived  Don  Pio  Pico,  California’s 
last  Mexican  governor.  Don  Pio’s  home,  facing  the  Plaza,  was  fixed 
to  the  rear  of  Don  Jose  Antonio  Carrillo’s  adobe. 

Governor  Pico  was  married  to  Dona  Maria  Ygnacia  Alvarado. 
This  marriage  was  never  blessed  with  a family. 


Pico  Family 

There  were  two  branches  of  the  Pico  family  in  California,  always 
referred  to  as  the  Northern  and  the  Southern  branches.  The  Southern 
branch  founded  by  Don  Jose  Antonio  Pico,  the  father;  and  Dona 
Maria  Eustaquia,  the  mother,  had 

Sons: 

Jose  Antonio  married  Madalena  Baca 
Andres  married  Catalina  Moreno 
Pio  married  Maria  Ygnacia  Alvarado 

Daughters: 

Estefana  Jacinta  married  Jose  Antonio  Carrillo 
Concepcion  married  Domingo  Carrillo 
Ysidora  married  John  (Juan)  Forster 
Maria  married Ortega 

Many  distinguished  members  of  the  Pico  family,  descendants 
of  Don  Juan  Forster,  who  once  made  their  home  within  the  walls 
of  Mission  San  Juan  Capistrano,  still  live  in  the  Pueblo  of  Capistrano, 
and  vicinity.  Casa  Loma  at  San  Jacinto  still  shelters  the  descendants  of 
Don  Jose  Antonio  Pico,  where  in  the  century  old  adobe  home  live  the 
family  of  Don  Francisco  Pico. 


11.  Dominguez  Adobe 

Dona  Benancia  Sotelo  de  Dominguez  was  lovingly  known  to  all 
Angelenos  as  “la  Comadre  Benancia.”  Her  adobe  abutted  south  of 
Don  Andres  Pico’s  home,  on  the  west  side  of  La  Calle  Principal. 
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Within  this  adobe  were  reared  the  mothers  to  be,  of  many  of  the 
first  families  of  California:  Dona  Maria  de  la  Trinidad  Dominguez 
married  Don  Julian  Manriquez;  Dona  Maria  Josef  a Antonia  married 
Don  Vicente  Moraga,  son  of  the  path  finder;  Dona  Felipa  married 
the  patriarch,  Don  Bernardo  Yorba,  who  once  owned  a great  part  of 
the  lands  of  Orange  County;  Dona  Francisca  Ramona  married  Ray- 
mundo  Yorba,  son  of  Don  Bernardo. 

A grandson  in  the  fourth  generation,  of  the  descendants  of  Don 
Bernardo  and  Don  Raymundo  is  Arnold  Dominguez.  Living  on  the 
Yorba  lands  today,  he  honors  the  Dominguez-Yorba  families  and  is  an 
active  link  to  the  early  days  of  this  family. 


12.  Capitan  Segureau 

Capitan  Pedro  Segureau  built  an  adobe  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Plaza  for  his  “Monte  Carlo”.  From  a gambling  saloon  it  became  the 
property  of  Governor  John  G.  Downey;  then  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Temple  family,  and  lastly  became  the  home  of  the  pioneer 
merchant,  John  Jones,  whose  descendants  still  own  the  site. 

John  Jones  was  a native  of  England  and  came  to  California  by  the 
way  of  Australia.  On  a trip  from  El  Pueblo  to  San  Francisco,  John 
Jones  married  Doria  Deighton.  To  them  was  born  a family  of  three 
children,  a son,  Mark  Jones,  and  two  daughters — Constance,  who 
married  a Simpson,  while  the  elder  daughter,  Carolina,  married  J.  B. 
Lankershim.  Miss  Doria  Lankershim,  a granddaughter  of  John  Jones, 
today  lives  in  the  city  that  grew  from  the  Pueblo  that  had  so  much 
to  offer  to  all  foreigners  who  found  themselves  within  the  gates  of 
boundless  opportunity. 


73.  Olvera  Adobe 

Los  Angeles  County  Judge  Don  Augustin  Olvera,  many  times 
held  court  proceedings  in  his  adobe.  The  business  of  Los  Angeles 
County  poured  in  from  the  boundaries  of  Ventura  and  San  Diego 
Counties  and  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea. 

Olvera’s  adobe  faced  the  north  side  of  the  Plaza,  at  present  the 
south  corner  entrance  to  Olvera  Street. 

Over  this  distinguished  home  presided  the  wife,  Dona  Concepcion 
Arguello  de  Olvera,  daughter  of  Southern  California’s  celebrated  Don 
Santiago  Arguello — owner  of  La  Punta  Rancho  and  the  lands  of 
Agua  Caliente  (Tia  Juana)  in  Lower  California. 
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With  unstinted  hospitality  Don  Agustin’s  large  family  entertained 
friends  and  guests.  Many  suitors  came  to  court  the  very  attractive 
daughters.  Dona  Luisa  married  Don  Carlos  Forbes,  nephew  of  Alex- 
ander Forbes,  early  British  Consul  at  San  Francisco.  Dona  Dolores 
married  Don  Henrique  Stokes,  nephew  of  Governor  Pico.  Dona 
Maria  Esmaela  married  the  Spaniard,  Don  Juan  Toro.  No  civic  or 
social  gathering  was  complete  without  Don  Juan.  Dona  Claudina  mar- 
ried the  eminent  physician,  Dr.  Juan  Gonzalo-Vasquez.  Today,  their 
daughter,  Dona  Evangelina  Vasquez  de  Higuera  and  her  daughter 
Dona  Ynez  Higuera  de  Yorba  carry  on  the  family  traditions  of  the 
Olvera  family. 


14.  Avila  Adobe 

La  Casa  de  los  Avilas  wTas  built  north  of  the  Olvera  adobe  and 
its  “L”  construction  barred  the  walkway  which  is  now  Olvera  Street. 
From  the  “L”  corridor  the  family  and  guests  viewed  all  activities  held 
in  the  Plaza. 

Don  Francisco  Avila,  the  builder  of  the  house,  died  young  and 
left  the  stately,  Dona  Encarnacion  Sepulveda  de  Avila  a widow  with 
two  young  daughters.  Dona  Luisa  married  Don  Manuel  Garfias, 
nephew  of  Mexico’s  President,  Don  Porfirio  Diaz.  Dona  Francisca 
married  the  German  pioneer,  Theodore  Rimpau,  whose  descendants 
still  own  the  adobe. 

In  1846  La  Casa  de  los  Avilas  became  headquarters  for  Com- 
modore R.  F.  Stockton.  This  casa  bears  a great  distinction  for  having 
had  the  honor  of  being  the  first  adobe  in  El  Pueblo  to  float  the  Stars 
and  Stripes. 

It  was  from  this  house  that  la  hermosa  Dona  Luisa  de  Garfias 
sallied  forth  to  capture  all  honors,  when  she  led  the  grand  march  with 
Don  Pio  Pico  at  the  inaugural  ball  of  the  Pico  House. 

The  best  preserved  and  most  useful  of  the  old  adobes,  is  La  Casa 
de  los  Avilas  on  Olvera  Street. 


75.  Lugo's  Two  Story  Adobe 

Don  Vicente  Lugo,  son  of  the  venerable  Don  Antonio  Maria, 
chose  Dona  Andrea  Ballestero,  daughter  of  Dona  Maria  Figueroa  de 
Ballestero,  as  his  bride.  Dona  Andrea  blessed  the  two  story7  adobe 
facing  the  Plaza  from  the  east,  with  a family  of  eight  Lugos.  Only 
five  of  these  children  survived  infancy — Bias  Antonio,  Barbara,  Felipe, 
Pedro  and  Andres,  who  is  the  last  living  son  of  this  family. 
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Don  Vicente  duplicated  his  casa  del  pueblo  on  his  part  of  the 
family  grant,  at  Rancho  San  Antonio  and  moved  his  family  there. 

Having  vacated  his  town  house,  Don  Vicente  presented  the 
home  to  the  parish  padre.  Old  Angelenos  still  remember  Lugo’s  two 
story  adobe  as  La  Casa  de  los  Padres.  The  padre’s  house  became  a 
boys  school.  This  institution  grew  into  St.  Vincent’s  College  and  later 
Loyola  University.  One  of  the  pupils  who  attended  the  padre’s  school 
was  the  old  veteran,  Eugene  R.  Plummer,  who  recently  passed  on.  He 
often  recalled  his  school  days  and  spoke  of  his  class-mates  Charles 
Prudhomme,  Otto  Weyse,  the  Fuentez  boys  and  the  young  Mateo 
Keller  as  attending  school  in  La  Casa  de  los  Padres — which  we  see 
today  as  a Chinese  Tong  house. 


16.  La  Tienda  de  la  Covacha 

Into  an  adobe  dug-out  on  the  side  of  the  slope,  now  Ferguson 
Alley,  came  the  Indians  to  buy  sour  wine  drippings  for  a “bit”  and 
the  muchachos  of  the  neighborhood  pilfered  their  parents’  cellars  and 
traded  at  La  Tienda  de  la  Covacha  for  panocha , sticky  brown  sugar 
lumps,  the  candy  of  that  day  and  pan  dulce  or  sweet  buns. 

The  shop-keeper,  old  Chica,  weighed  down  with  her  three  hun- 
dred pounds  a seat  at  the  entrance  to  La  Covacha  waiting  for  trade. 
One  way  or  another  the  old  crone  made  a living.  For  instance: 

This  day  Juanito  crossing  through  the  Plaza  on  his  way  to  La 
Covacha,  met  the  mounted  Don  Vicente  Lugo. 

“Buenos  diasl ” thundered  El  Don. 

Juanito  bowed  and  timidly  answered,  “Buenos  dias,  su  Merced — 
a good  day,  Your  Majesty.” 

A lash  from  the  Don’s  reata  brought  up  poor  Juanito;  another 
lash  turned  him  around  toward  home.  Lash  after  lash  brought  him 
to  his  Nana’s  door.  Muffled  cries  brought  Comadre  Benancia  out. 

“Ay  Senorl  what  has  Juanito  done?” 

El  Don  replied,  “The  boy  has  been  most  disrespectful  to  his  elders 
and  must  be  reprimanded.  As  I crossed  the  Plaza,  I met  this  rascal. 
Greeting  him  in  the  usual  manner,  he  barely  replied  and  failed  to 
uncover  his  head.  So  I have  brought  him  to  you  for  punishment.” 

With  severity  Dona  Benancia  grasped  Juanito’s  shirt-collar, 
pushed  him  down  to  his  knees  and  struck  him  a blow  on  the  head, 
commanding,  “Remove  that  hat!” 

Alas  a shower  of  egg-yolk  and  slimy  egg-white  covered  Juanito’s 
face  and  rolled  down  his  neck. 

“Coyote!  ladron — thief!  You  have  stolen  these  eggs!”  cried  Dona 
Benancia. 
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There  was  nothing  left  to  do  but  tell  the  truth.  Juanito  confessed 
that  he  was  on  his  way  to  La  Tienda  de  la  Covacha  to  trade  eggs  for 
panocha. 

Everlasting  punishment  followed  this  youth  into  manhood  and 
old  age,  because  for  ever  after  he  was  known  as  “El  Coyote.” 

77.  Del  Valle  Adobe 

Dona  Maria  Figueroa  built  the  adobe  which  harbored  the  del 
Valle  family,  fronting  the  Plaza  from  the  east  at  the  southeast  corner. 

Many  times  the  Pueblo  Council  of  1853  convened  within  the  del 
Valle  walls  with  Don  Ygnacio  as  the  recorder  of  all  civic  business. 

These  Angelenos  lived  within  their  thick  adobe  walls  with  genial 
propriety.  Their  large  families  of  senoritas  and  Caballeros  grew  to 
loveliness  and  simple  dignity,  untouched  by  the  outside  world. 

Don  Ygnacio  del  Valle  and  Dona  Ysabel  Varela,  his  wife,  reared 
a family  of  five  children — the  late  Senator  Reginaldo  del  Valle,  Dona 
Josef  a del  Valle  Forster,  Ulpiano,  Ygnacio  and  Ysabel  del  Valle  de 
Cram.  All  are  now  gone,  but  large  families  of  descendents  carry  on. 

In  1861  Don  Ygnacio  moved  his  family  to  Rancho  Camulos.  This 
was  made  famous  by  Helen  Hunt  Jackson’s  Ramona  the  story  of 
California  and  Californians. 

The  most  distinguished  living  member  of  this  old  family  is 
Lucretia  del  Valle  Grady,  daughter  of  Senator  Reginaldo  del  Valle. 
She  has  endeared  herself  to  all  peoples  from  coast  to  coast  of  the 
United  States  for  her  unselfish  devotion  to  California  and  is  well  re- 
membered as  “Dona  Josef  a”  in  John  Steven  McGroarty’s  Mission  Play. 


18.  La  Alameda — Alameda  Street 

La  Alameda  was  just  a sandy  lane  that  ran  by  the  doors  of  Juan 
Rebus,  Don  Mateo  Kellar,  Don  Juan  Ramirez  and  Benjamin  Davis 
(Don  Benito)  Wilson,  then  lost  itself  in  the  C amino  del  Arroyo  Seco. 

In  the  Los  Angeles  Star  of  1855  appeared  this  notice: 

Ordinance — The  Mayor,  Recorder  and  Common  Council  of  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles  do  ordain  as  follows:  Alameda  Street  is  hereby  declared  a 
public  street  from  the  intersection  with  Aliso — and  to  its  intersection  with 
the  Arroyo  Seco  where  it  passes  by  the  lands  formerly  occupied  by  Juan 
Rebus — the  said  line  of  said  Alameda  Street  shall  be  the  line  of  Juan 
Ramirez’  and  B.  D.  Wilson’s  lands — Said  Alameda  Street  shall  forever 
remain  ninety-six  (96)  feet  wide. 
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In  our  day  the  Los  Angeles  Metropolitan  Union  Station,  facing 
Alameda  Street,  welcomes  thousands  of  persons  along  this  very  same 
way. 


ig.  Ramirez  Adobe 

Facing  La  Alameda,  the  Ramirez  adobe  stood  surrounded  by  an 
orchard  of  delicious  fruits  and  a vineyard  of  luscious  grapes.  Here 
lived  Don  Juan  Ramirez  and  his  family.  Dona  Petra  Avila,  his  wife, 
came  from  La  Casa  de  los  Avilas.  These  respected  Angelenos  gave  to 
the  Pueblo  some  of  its  distinguished  citizens. 

A son,  Don  Francisco  Ramirez  was  a contributor  to  the  Spanish 
page  of  La  Estrella — The  Star,  first  newspaper  in  El  Pueblo,  founded 
in  1851.  The  printed  pages  were  both  in  English  and  Spanish.  Later 
Don  Francisco  (Pancho)  published  a Spanish  weekly  El  Clamor 
Public. 

A daughter,  Dona  Ysabel  Ramirez  married  Antonio  Pelanconi, 
the  well  known  vintner.  They  came  to  reside  on  Wine  Street — now 
Olvera — in  the  up-stairs  living  rooms  of  La  Bodega  de  Pelanconi. 
Pelanconi’s  Wine  Cellar  is  still  owned  by  their  son  Don  Lorenzo.  This 
old  landmark  is  best  known  as  La  Golondrina,  the  famous  Olvera 
Street  Mexican  restaurant,  presided  over  by  the  charming  Dona 
Consuelo  de  Bonzo. 


20.  Wilson  s Residence 

A twelve  acre  orchard  and  vineyard  surrounded  the  residence  of 
the  Honorable  Benjamin  Davis  Wilson,  known  as  “Don  Benito.”  This 
home  was  one  of  the  first  frame  buildings  in  El  Pueblo  and  it  faced 
the  Alameda  where  Macy  Street  now  intersects  Alameda. 

From  his  first  wife,  Dona  Ramona  Yorba,  a daughter  survived. 
She  became  the  wife  of  J.  DeBarth  Shorb.  Don  Benito  in  1853  took 
his  second  wife,  Mrs.  Margarite  Herford.  To  them  were  born  Anne 
Wilson,  who  never  married;  and  Ruth  Wilson,  who  became  the  wife 
of  George  S.  Patton  and  they  became  the  parents  of  General  George 
S.  Patton,  Jr.,  and  Anne  Patton. 

In  1856  Benjamin  D.  Wilson  and  his  family  moved  to  their  estate, 
Lake  Vineyard,  on  the  San  Pasqual  Rancho,  at  San  Gabriel.  Miss 
Anne  Patton,  granddaughter  of  the  Honorable  Benjamin  Davis 
Wilson,  still  lives  on  land  that  was  Lake  Vineyard,  now  San  Marino. 

This  excerpt  from  the  Star  of  the  early  ’Fifties  tells  of  the  trans- 
formation of  the  old  Wilson  home: 
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The  Los  Angeles  Charitable  Institution  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  has  been  opened  for  two  weeks  with  twenty  girls  in  attendance. 
For  further  information  call  upon  the  sisters  at  the  home. 

This  institution,  established  in  the  Wilson  residence,  was  a girls’ 
school,  where  pupils  who  were  unable  to  pay  obtained  an  education 
free.  Those  more  fortunate  paid  a tuition  according  to  their  means. 


21.  Calle  Principal 

Calle  Principal  or  Main  Street  of  the  1853  Pueblo  ran  from  the 
Church  to  the  outskirts  of  what  is  now  the  Civic  Center.  From  the 
Plaza  through  Sonora  Town,  the  extension  of  Main  Street,  was  first 
known  as  El  Camino  Para  San  Fernando  or  the  road  to  San  Fernando, 
and  in  the  Star  of  1855  we  find  this  notice: 

Ordinance — The  Mayor,  Recorder  and  Common  Council  of  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles  do  ordain  as  follows: 

Main  Street  hereby  declared  a public  street  from  the  intersection  of  the 
Plaza  to  its  intersection  of  the  Arroyo  Seco  Road,  above  its  intersection 
with  Virgin  Street  shall  forever  be  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  public  and 
shall  remain  sixty-six  feet. 

From  La  Calle  Principal,  approaching  the  south  side  of  the  Plaza 
we  came  to  the  adobe  quadrangle  which  housed  many  of  the  An- 
gelenos, who  by  their  efforts  laid  the  sturdy  foundation  of  El  Pueblo. 
Within  adobe  homes,  sheltered  families,  in  gracious  simplicity  were 
reared,  notwithstanding,  that  just  without  their  portals,  an  infamous 
rabble  had  come  upon  them  and  crowded  into  the  affronting  Calle  de 
Los  Negros. 


22.  Carrillo's  Tiled  Roof  Adobe 

Just  across  from  the  parochial  church  where  the  Plaza  quad- 
rangle began,  there  stood  one  of  the  few  tiled-roof  residences  of  the 
Pueblo.  This  was  the  home  of  Don  Jose  Antonio  Carrillo,  “Jefe 
Politico,”  who  at  will  enthroned  California  Governors  or  displaced 
them. 

Invitations  to  the  nuptials  of  Don  Jose  Antonio  Carrillo  and  Dona 
Estefana  Pico  brought  parientes  and  amigos  all  the  way  up  from  San 
Diego,  from  Sonoma  down,  and  in  from  the  mountains  and  the  sea- 
side. These  relatives  and  friends  gathered  in  El  Pueblo  for  the  ten 
day  wedding  celebration. 

When  widowed,  Don  Jose  Antonio  married  his  sister-in-law, 
Dona  Jacinta  Pico.  Both  wives  were  sisters  of  Don  Pio  Pico. 
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Today  the  name  Carrillo  is  known  far  and  wide.  All  over  the 
world,  cinema  has  carried  the  picture  of  California’s  son,  Leo  Carrillo, 
the  grandnephew  of  Don  Jose  Antonio  Carrillo,  and  great-grandson  of 
the  one-time  Governor  Carlos  Carrillo. 

On  the  site  of  the  Carrillo  tiled-roof  adobe,  south  of  the  Plaza,  on 
Main  Street,  now  stands  the  historic  Pico  House. 


23.  El  Dorado  Saloon 
(First  Methodist  Church) 

Facing  an  alley-way,  south  of  the  Carrillo  home  and  across  the 
way  from  Don  Vicente  Sanchez  adobe,  stood  a two  story  wooden 
building.  A peep  through  the  door  revealed  John  H.  Hughes,  the 
proprietor  of  the  grand  “El  Dorado.”  The  bar  was  lined  with  men, 
and  the  game  tables  across  the  floor  were  surrounded  by  stern-faced 
players.  This  was  a white-man’s  rendezvous.  No  Indians  or  vagrants 
allowed,  and  in  the  Star  we  read: 

El  Dorado — Friday,  July  15,  1853 — A large  and  highly  respectable  meet- 
ing was  held  at  the  El  Dorado  yesterday — 

Resolved,  to  organize  a mounted  police  force  to  range  in  this  county,  for 
the  purpose  of  arresting  all  suspicious  persons  wherever  we  may  find 
them — 

Resolved,  that  we  warn  all  persons  who  have  heretofore  harbored  rob- 
bers and  furnished  them  means  of  escape,  and  in  the  event  of  their  con- 
tinuing to  do  so,  that  they  be  punished  with  the  greatest  severity. 

Resolved,  that  we  give  three  days  warning  to  the  whole  vagrant  class — 
to  leave  the  County — 

Resolved,  that  we  continue  the  system  here  adopted  until  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  community  are  perfectly  established. 

B.  D.  Wilson,  Esq.,  was  elected  Captain* 

Then  El  Dorado  became  a Methodist  meeting  house.  The  Rev. 
Adam  Bland  rode  in  from  El  Monte  in  search  of  a place  suitable  for 
a Methodist  Church.  The  surroundings  of  El  Dorado  convinced  him 
that  here  was  a fertile  field  and  he  remained. 

Contacting  the  proprietor,  John  Hughes,  a bargain  was  struck. 
Thus  the  Rev.  Bland  turned  the  notorious  El  Dorado  into  the  first 
Methodist  Church  of  El  Pueblo,  and  we  see  in  the  Los  Angeles  Star 
of  1854: 

School  for  boys  . . . Mr.  Hoyt  opened  a school  for  boys  in  the  Methodist 
Church.  Permanent  school  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Plaza  ...  it  will  un- 
doubtedly meet  the  hearty  approval  of  the  citizens  in  that  quarter. 


*This  was  the  origin  of  the  famous  Los  Angeles  Rangers,  immortalized  by  Horace  Bell’s 
Reminiscences  of  a Ranger. — Los  Angeles  1881. — editor. 
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On  the  site  of  the  El  Dorado  stands  the  old  Merced  Theater  built 
by  Dona  Merced  Garcia  de  Abbot. 


24.  Calle  de  los  Negros 

Once  facing  on  a respectable  callejon,  a row  of  adobes  on  this 
alley  sheltered  many  of  the  Pueblo’s  honorable  families,  but  one  by 
one  they  had  been  pushed  out  by  the  establishment  of  lawlessness  and 
corruption. 

“La  Prieta,”  striking  in  her  finery,  flaunted  her  disgrace  to  the 
Angelenos  by  setting  up  a house  of  prostitution  within  these  adobe 
walls. 

Nearby  was  La  Agila  de  Oro — the  Golden  Eagle,  a gambling 
house  and  saloon,  where  outlaws,  murderers  and  prostitutes  caroused. 
Open  doors  invited  and  harboured  the  human  dregs  that  drifted  down 
from  the  northern  mines  and  up  from  below  the  border  to  prey  on 
the  gullible  citizens  who  dared  enter  the  bedlam  of  “Nigger  Alley.” 

In  La  Agila  de  Oro,  armed  ruffians  stood  guard  over  tables 
heaped  with  golden  stakes.  There  was  little  chance  for  the  fellow  who 
found  himself  stripped.  If  he  braved  a fight,  murder  was  the  end.  If 
he  tried  to  argue,  he  was  beaten  into  a bloody  mass  and  kicked  into 
the  alley’s  filth.  Drink-crazed  Indians  pounced  upon  the  victim  and 
tried  to  finish  him. 

La  Calle  de  los  Negros,  like  the  heart  of  its  shameful  queen, 
“La  Prieta,”  was  the  blackest  spot  in  El  Pueblo. 

The  Los  Angeles  Star  reports: 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  liquor  ordinance  has  done  much  good  so 
far.  It  went  into  effect  on  December  1,  1855  . . . and  still  the  Indians 
get  their  liquor  the  same  as  ever.  Nigger  Alley  is  the  principle  resort 
for  the  Indians,  especially  on  Sunday — all  the  money  earned  through  the 
week,  is  spent  for  liquor. 


25.  Leandre-O’Campo  Adobe 

Leandre’s  adobe  roofed  together  his  store  and  dwelling  which 
faced  a large  patio  that  fronted  on  the  Pueblo  Plaza  from  the  south. 
This  property  was  the  end  and  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Plaza 
quadrangle. 

Jiovani  Batiste  Leandre,  an  Italian,  became  the  husband  of  Dona 
Francisca  Uribe,  aunt  of  Dona  Merced  Garcia  de  Abbot. 

After  the  death  of  Leandre,  Dona  Francisca  married  Don  Fran- 
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cisco  O’Campo,  a man  about  town.  At  this  time  Leandre’s  front  patio, 
became  O’Campo’s  Plaza  where  he  pitted  fighting  cocks  for  gainful 
pleasure.  Infuriated  roosters  with  razor  sharp  spurs  were  thrown  at 
one  another.  The  bloody  game  was  on  and  the  stakes  ran  high.  Then 
came  a malicious  paisano  who  caused  the  undoing  of  Don  Francisco’s 
sport.  Into  the  ring  dropped  a strange  bird.  Like  a gladiator,  he 
struck  at  all  quarters  with  steel  reinforced  spurs  decapitating  his  op- 
ponents. This  outrage  caused  the  Angelenos  to  ban  cock  fighting 
forever. 


26.  Francisco  Sepulveda  s Casa  del  Pueblo 

The  town  house  of  Don  Francisco  Sepulveda  and  Dona  Ramona 
Serrano  de  Sepulveda  adjoined  the  adobe  of  the  Sanchez  family  and 
was  an  inner  part  of  the  Plaza  quadrangle.  These  were  the  Sepulvedas 
of  Rancho  San  Vicente,  on  the  Santa  Monica  coast  line. 

The  descendants  of  the  many  children  of  Don  Francisco  and 
Dona  Ramona  are  legion.  Names  best  known  today  are  those  of  the 
late  John  Mott,  civic  leader  of  Los  Angeles,  son  of  Concepcion 
Sepulveda  and  the  pioneer  Thomas  Mott.  Only  surviving  daughter  of 
the  Motts,  is  Mrs.  Georgia  Mott  Vanderleck,  who  resides  at  San  Juan 
Capistrano.  She  has  a son,  Henry  Vanderleck,  and  he  has  a daughter, 
Mary  Georgia  Vanderleck.  In  this  family  there  are  three  generations 
living  to  carry  on  the  traditions  of  the  Sepulvedas  of  San  Vicente. 

Rev.  Joseph  Thompson,  a Franciscan,  is  the  grandson  of  Dona 
Concepcion  Sepulveda  and  Don  Francisco  de  la  Guerra. 

The  Princess  of  Pignateli  (Conchita  Sepulveda)  is  the  daughter  of 
Don  Antonio  Ygnacio  Sepulveda,  son  of  Don  Jose  Andres  Sepulveda 
and  Dona  Francisca  Avila.  Don  Antonio  Ygnacio  was  one  of  the 
first  Angelenos  to  leave  his  native  land  to  go  to  the  United  States 
for  an  education.  He  became  the  leading  barrister  of  El  Pueblo. 

One  of  Jose  Andres  Sepulveda’s  daughters,  Teresa  Dolores,  mar- 
ried Nathaniel  Pryor,  a pioneer  of  1828  who  had  come  to  California 
with  the  Pattie  Party. 


27.  Sanchez  Casa  de  Alto 

ha  Casa  de  Alto  was  the  first  two-story  adobe  built  in  the  Pueblo. 
It  was  the  home  of  Don  Vicente  Sanchez,  El  Pueblo’s  alcalde  of  1831. 
Here,  to  his  wife  Dona  Victoria  Higuerra  many  children  were  born. 
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A son,  Don  Pedro  became  the  father  of  Sheriff  Tomas  Sanchez,  so 
well  known  in  the  annals  of  Los  Angeles,  when  the  Pueblo  was  grow- 
ing into  an  American  city. 

Captain  Estevan  Sanchez  sailing  across  the  seas  brought  many 
gifts  to  La  Casa  de  los  Sanchez.  The  Captain’s  daughter,  one  of  the 
many  living  grandchildren,  is  Dona  Carolina  Sanchez  de  Rowland. 

In  this  casa  on  the  gala  day  of  Jan.  18,  1843,  Don  Manuel 
Micheltorena,  Mexico’s  Governor  of  California,  and  his  staff  were 
assembled  in  the  Sanchez  upstairs  salon,  where  they  prepared  them- 
selves for  the  meeting  with  the  Commander  of  the  United  States 
Pacific  Squadron,  Commodore  Thomas  A.  Cateby  Jones. 

The  raising  of  the  American  flag  at  Monterey,  by  order  of  the 
Commodore,  was  to  be  the  topic. 

The  Governor  and  staff  in  full  regalia  stepped  from  the  Sanchez 
adobe  and  presented  themselves  at  Don  Abel’s  Palacio  to  wait  on  the 
guest  of  the  nation. 

Governor  Micheltorena’s  proclamations  and  ultimatums  were  read 
and  translated.  His  Honor  spoke  no  English,  the  Commodore  spoke 
no  Spanish,  so  with  great  decorum,  both  sides  bowed  and  scraped.  It 
was  an  amicable  assemblage,  though  little  else  was  accomplished. 
Commodore  Jones  and  his  staff,  with  more  bowing,  not  having  com- 
mitted himself  nor  his  government,  withdrew  to  the  Port  of  San  Pedro, 
boarded  his  ship  and  sailed  out  to  sea. 

Thus  the  Sanchez  Casa  de  Alto  and  its  upstairs  regal  salon  served, 
for  this  instant,  as  Governmental  Headquarters  for  California’s  Mex- 
ican Governor  Don  Manuel  Micheltorena. 


2 8.  The  Coronel  Adobe 

Don  Ygnacio  Coronel  and  family  dwelled  in  the  adobe  which  was 
the  southeast  corner  of  the  Plaza  quadrangle.  It  bordered  on  the  lane 
called  Aliso  and  now  known  as  Arcadia  Street. 

The  family  of  this  venerable  citizen  consisted  of  his  wife,  Dona 
Francisca  Romero,  and  several  children.  The  two  best  known  in  El 
Pueblo  were  Don  Antonio  and  Dona  Soledad. 

Don  Ygnacio  gathered  around  him  the  young  Angelenos  and 
taught  them  the  Opolo  Redondo — the  world’s  culture. 

Yes  the  world  was  round  and  there  were  oceans  to  the  four  winds, 
and  their  ancestors  had  come  across  the  Western  sea  with  Colon  or 
Columbus  and  settled  in  Mexico.  Then  from  there  to  California  came 
the  fathers  and  grandfathers  of  the  third  generation  of  Angelenos. 
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Reading  and  writing  were  complicated  arts  but  with  a good 
memory,  a paragraph  heard,  could  be  easily  repeated.  But  writing 
and  arithmetic  were  shied  at,  and  only  the  most  diligent  applied 
themselves. 

This  recalls  to  mind  an  actual  fact  often  repeated:  There  was  an 
apt  student  in  Don  Ygnacio’s  classes.  Each  day  upon  his  return  from 
school,  young  Dionicio  sat  at  the  head  of  the  paternal  board  with  nine 
brothers  and  sisters  gathered  around  him  and  with  Mama  nearby  on 
guard.  These  students  sat  at  attention  and  eagerly  listened  to  the 
teachings  of  the  youthful  Dionicio.  No  pages  were  needed,  for  he  re- 
peated orally  word  for  word,  the  lesson  of  El  Opolo  Redondo . 

Pleased  and  gay  muchachos  sang  and  danced  to  the  strummed 
music  of  young  Don  Antonio,  they  followed  the  rhythm,  and  tripped 
the  steps  taught  by  the  accomplished  Dona  Soledad.  Los  Patitos — the 
Ducklings — was  a favorite  folk  dance.  All  hands  around  circled,  light 
feet  tapped  and  stamped  as  they  gracefully  swayed  to  sweet  music  and 
song. 

Thus  through  the  years,  the  teachings  of  the  Coronels  were 
heard  in  the  old  adobe  quadrangle  off  the  Plaza. 


29.  Bell's  Frame  Bloc\ 

Facing  La  Calle  Principal  at  the  corner  of  a lane — the  continua- 
tion of  Aliso  Street  now  known  as  Arcadia  Street — Captain  Alexander 
Bell  erected  one  of  the  first  frame  buildings  on  the  street.  The  second 
floor  was  the  home  of  Captain  Bell  and  his  wife,  Dona  Nieves 
Guirado  de  Bell,  having  temporarily  turned  over  their  Bell  Row  to 
the  Melius  brothers. 

On  the  first  floor,  Dr.  A.  W.  Hope  opened  his  botica.  This  drug 
store  was  served  by  el  boticario,  the  pharmacist,  Don  Felipe  Lastre.  A 
large  red  mortar  and  gilt  lantern  marked  La  Botica. 

An  advertisement  in  the  Star  stated: 

Drugs,  medicens,  paints  and  oils  . . . Fancy  soap  and  perfumery  . . . 
wholesale  and  retail  . . . 

Dr.  A.  W.  Hope  has  just  opened  his  new  splendid  drug  store  in  the 
house  of  Captain  Alexander  Bell,  on  the  corner  of  Aliso  Street  and  Main. 

Dr.  Griffin,  the  physician  prompdy  responds  to  calls. 

Bell’s  frame  block  later  became  the  property  of  M.  Felix  Signoret, 
French  pioneer,  who  opened  El  Pueblo’s  de  luxe  barber  salon.  The 
daughter  of  this  well-known  citizen,  Miss  Rose  Signoret  married  the 
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genial  Ed  McGinnis.  Their  son  Felix  S.  McGinnis  continues  loyally  to 
be  a part  of  the  civic  affairs  of  his  native  city  as  an  executive  of  the 
Southern  Pacific. 


30.  Mexican  Calabozo 

At  the  edge  of  Fort  Hill,  the  Mexican  calabozo  overlooked  the 
Pueblo.  This  one  room,  dirt  floored  adobe  was  fitted  with  a ring- 
studded  post  to  which  the  prisoners  were  chained  fast. 

And  again  in  the  Los  Angeles  Star  we  read: 

The  Grand  Jury  called  attention  to  the  deplorable  state  of  the  jail  used 
by  the  City  as  being  in  a filthy  state  and  unfit  for  the  detention  of  prisoners. 

But  this  very  same  adobe  was  made  habitable  by  Benjamin  S. 
Eaton,  and  a former  mayor  of  Los  Angeles,  Fred  Eaton  was  born 
there.  A grandson  of  Benjamin  Eaton,  Burdick  Eaton,  lives  now  in 
this  city  and  repeats  the  story  as  told  him  of  the  Pueblo  that  his  an- 
cestors helped  to  build. 

3/.  Hayes's  Adobe — Residence  and  Court  Room 

Standing  at  the  comer  of  La  Calle  Principal  and  Bridge  Street, 
sometimes  known  as  Hayes’s  Alley,  Judge  Hayes’s  adobe  served  as 
residence  and  many  times  as  a court  room. 

Benjamin  Hayes  was  elected  District  Judge  and  was  most  trust- 
worthy. All  Angelenos  had  implicit  faith  in  his  advice.  The  Judge 
not  only  served  as  a judicial  servant,  but  also  was  a member  of  the 
mounted  volunteer  police,  a company  of  a hundred  men  who  main- 
tained law  and  order  in  the  Pueblo  and  surrounding  county. 

Benjamin  Hayes  married  Emily  Martha  Chauncey.  A son, 
Chauncey  Hayes,  survived  them. 

Judge  Hayes  lives  in  the  memory  of  all  who  read  Pioneer  Notes 
From  the  Diaries  of  Judge  Benjamin  Hayes. 

32.  Montgomery  Saloon 

The  Montgomery  Saloon  was  the  rendezvous  for  the  elite  of  El 
Pueblo.  It  stood  to  the  south  of  the  Hayes  residence  on  the  west  side 
of  La  Calle  Principal. 

M.  Damien  Marchesault,  a French-Canadian  pioneer,  purchased 
the  adobe  and  converted  it  into  a first-class  French  restaurant.  An  Ice 
Cream  Salon  was  for  the  first  time  introduced  to  the  Angelenos  by 
M.  Marchesault. 
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This  citizen  who  served  in  the  development  of  water  as  a utility 
and  became  mayor  is  remembered  by  the  street  bearing  his  name, 
Marchesault  Street,  northern  border  of  the  Plaza. 


33.  Bauchet  Adobe 


Pioneer  of  1827,  M.  Luis  Bauchet,  a Frenchman,  built  his  casa  del 
pueblo  on  La  Calle  Principal  next  to  the  Salazar  block. 

This  immigrant  married  Dona  Basilia  Alaniz,  the  granddaughter 
of  Don  Maximo  Alaniz,  a Soldado  de  Cuera  of  1781.  The  Leather 
Jacket  Soldier  accompanied  the  first  Pueblo  colonists  into  Los  Angeles. 
To  Don  Luis  and  Dona  Basilia  were  born  a family  of  three  children; 
Luis,  Santos  and  Maria  de  Jesus,  who  married  Nicolas  Blair.  It  is 
to  Dona  Maria  de  Jesus  Bauchet  de  Blair  that  Harris  Newmark  in  his 
My  Sixty  Years  In  California,  refers  as  the  Widow  Blair.  To  Dona 
Maria  de  Jesus  and  Nicolas  Blair  was  born  a daughter  who  married 
Ned  Melius,  son  of  Francis  Melius  and  Dona  Adelaida  Johnson  de 
Melius. 

To  the  Bauchet’s  spacious  adobe,  many  of  the  genteel  families  of 
the  Pueblo  came  accompanied  with  their  daughters  and  sons  to  take 
part  in  the  open-hearted  hospitality  offered  the  homesick  foreigners  in 
their  midst. 

Dona  Maria  de  Jesus  de  Blair  became  a widow  and  next  married 
Joseph  Winston,  government  agent  and  kin  to  Dr.  James  B.  Winston 
of  the  Bella  Union  Hotel.  Miss  Elvira  Winston  survived  this  marriage. 

Descendants  of  M.  Luis  Bauchet  best  known  today  are  two  Melius 
brothers,  present  day  business  men. 


24.  Salazar  s Adobe  Row 


Along  side  of  the  Bauchet  adobe,  just  to  the  south,  on  La  Calle 
Principal,  stood  the  Salazar  adobe  with  its  balconied,  second  floor 
annex. 

Over  one  of  the  doorways,  Dr.  William  B.  Osburn,  the  Pueblo’s 
Postmaster  hung  the  Post  Office  sign.  Mail  came  in  by  boat  to  San 
Pedro  and  was  relayed  by  stage  to  Los  Angeles.  All  mail  was  called 
for.  Unclaimed  letters  were  advertised  in  the  Los  Angeles  Star. 

As  well  as  being  the  Postmaster,  Dr.  Osburn  had  many  callings — 
he  served  as  El  Pueblo’s  auctioneer,  realty  agent  and  dealt  in  nursery 
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stock.  Roses  were  his  specialty.  He  was  a physician  and  had  once 
opened  a drug  store.  Dr.  Osburn  rode  with  the  Mounted  Police  also. 
Credit  is  given  him  for  making  the  first  daguerreotype  photograph  in 
the  Pueblo.  Around  this  time,  1853,  the  Pueblo  boasted  of  four 
daguerreotype  photographers:  Dr.  William  S.  Osburn,  Messrs.  Car- 
vallo-Johnson  and  Henri  Penelon. 


35.  De  Cells  Home 

Within  the  adobe  town  house  of  Don  Eulogio  de  Celis,  pioneer  of 
1836  and  a Spaniard  by  birth,  presided  his  wife,  Dona  Josef  a Arguello, 
the  daughter  of  Don  Luis  Arguello,  the  first  native  son  to  serve  as  a 
governor  of  California  during  the  Mexican  period.  The  de  Celis 
family  were  five  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Later  Don  Eulogio  and  his  family  returned  to  his  native  land  and 
the  old  adobe  became  the  site  of  the  Lafayette  Hotel,  catering  to  the 
distinguished  family-trade  from  out-of-town  rancheros. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  senior  Don  Eulogio  abroad,  early  in  the 
Sixties,  Dona  Josef  a,  with  three  of  her  sons,  Don  Eulogio,  the  second; 
Don  Juan,  Don  Pastor  and  her  daughter,  Dona  Rita,  “La  Princesa”, 
as  she  was  best  known,  returned  to  their  native  California  and  resided 
out  in  the  country  amidst  their  orchard  and  vineyard.  Today  the  site 
is  the  land  east  of  Main  Street,  running  along  on  the  south  side  of 
Washington  Street.* 


36.  Arcadia  Street 

Once  a narrow,  rutty  lane  which  was  the  continuation  of  La  Calle 
del  Aliso  and  an  outlet  from  La  Calle  Principal  into  Broad  Place, 
running  across  La  Calle  de  la  Zanja — Canal  Street,  is  now  Arcadia 
Street.  This  c amino  viejo  or  old  lane  was  bordered  on  the  north  by 
the  properties  of  Captain  Alexander  Bell  and  Don  Ygnacio  Coronel; 
on  the  south  by  Don  Abel  Stearns’  Palacio  and  enclosed  gardens. 

When  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  was  surveyed  to  straighten  calle - 
jones  or  alleyways  and  make  them  into  streets,  this  alleyway  was 
named  Arcadia  Street,  honoring  Dona  Arcadia  Bandini,  wife  of  Don 
Abel  Stearns. 


#On  this  land  cotton  was  first  grown  in  California  before  the  Civil  War. — editor. 
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37.  Stearns  Mansion 

Don  Claudio  Lopez,  great-great-grandfather  of  our  Sheriff  Eugene 
W.  Biscailuz,  first  started  a humble  adobe  dwelling,  on  La  Calle 
Principal.  This  modest  home  then  passed  into  the  hands  of  Don 
Ramon  Orduno  who  next  sold  it  to  the  Yankee  Abel  Stearns. 

To  this  Pueblo  adobe  Don  Abel  brought  his  bride,  Dona  Arcadia 
Bandini.  As  the  fortunes  of  the  Yankee  don  grew,  so  grew  the  adobe, 
and  soon  within  a mansion,  elegant  hospitality  reigned.  All  Angelenos 
knew  this  home  as  Don  Abel’s  Palacio.  Dignitaries  stopping  in  El 
Pueblo  found  a warm  welcome  in  the  spacious  home. 

During  Southern  California’s  gold  discovery  in  1842,  at  Placerito 
Canyon,  the  first  gold  mined  from  California  soil  left  Don  Abel’s 
Palacio  for  Philadelphia  to  be  minted  into  coin  there. 

We  see  in  the  Los  Angeles  Star  of  1853: 

Wheeler  and  Johnson,  in  the  home  of  Abel  Stearns,  carry  a $50,000 
stock  of  best  merchandise  of  every  description: 

Groceries,  soap,  candles,  oils,  salt,  provisions,  flour,  sugar,  rice  and 
bread.  Dry  goods,  cottons — Silks — Shawls  and  Bonnets.  With  an  endless 
variety  of  the  productions  of  civilization. 


38.  The  Bella  Union  Hotel 

The  one  story  adobe,  with  several  rooms,  each  having  a window 
and  a doorway  looking  out  on  La  Calle  Principal , stood  three  doors 
north  from  the  corner  of  La  Calle  Comercial.  Commercial  Street  was 
then  the  active  business  center  of  the  Pueblo  of  1853. 

At  various  times  this  adobe  served  many  purposes  and  had  many 
tenants.  During  the  regime  of  Governor  Don  Pio  Pico,  it  was  the 
State  Building.  On  the  fall  of  the  Mexican  Rule,  it  became  the  gar- 
rison for  the  local  American  Guard  led  by  Captain  Benjamin  D.  (Don 
Benito)  Wilson.  In  1846  it  passed  to  Lieutenant  Archibald  H.  Gilespie 
of  the  United  States  Forces,  as  permanent  Headquarters,  while  die 
troops  bivouaced  on  Fort  Hill. 

Ownerships  of  this  building  were  many.  Best  remembered,  after 
the  adobe’s  military  career,  is  the  pioneer  Dr.  Obed  Macy.  He  gave  the 
mud  walls  a good  house  cleaning,  whitewash  in  and  out,  and  then 
opened  the  doors  of  the  Bella  Union  Hotel;  the  first  real  hotel  of  its 
day  in  the  Pueblo. 

All  stages  going  to  and  coming  from  San  Pedro,  started  from  and 
stopped  at  the  Bella  Union.  Improvements  and  changes  were  con- 
tinuously made  and  in  the  Los  Angeles  Star  of  1859,  we  read: 
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Bella  Union  Hotel 

This  establishment  was  opened  on  Sunday  last,  when  a large  company 
sat  down  to  dinner  . . . The  parlors  and  rooms  are  elegantly  furnished. 
Building  was  erected  by  Messrs.  Perry  and  Woodworth.  The  whole  work 
has  been  well  and  substantially  executed  . . . 

Messrs.  Flashner  and  Winston  will  be  duly  rewarded,  as  all  appreciate 
their  spirit  in  erecting  a building  creditable  to  themselves  and  ornamental 
to  the  City. 

The  much  lauded  “ornament  to  the  city”  after  eighty  years  of 
faithful  service,  in  1939,  was  wrecked  and  the  ground  cleared  for  an 
auto  parking  lot.  Thus  go  the  landmarks. 


39.  Calle  Comercial 

This  flourishing  business  district  one  block  long  in  the  year  1853 
was  known  as  La  Calle  Comercial.  Commercial  Street  ran  west  from 
La  Calle  de  la  Zanja — Canal  Street,  now  Los  Angeles  Street  into  the 
junction  of  La  Calle  Principal  and  Calle  Primavera — Main  and  Spring 
Streets;  there  it  was  stopped  by  Temple’s  store.  No  Temple  Street  yet 
existed. 


40.  Corner  Doorway — Main  and  Commercial  Streets 

In  the  Douglas-Foster  and  Wadham  Store  at  the  corner  doorway 
of  La  Calle  Principal  and  La  Calle  Comercial,  was  carried  a stock  of 
general  merchandise,  as  well  as  lumber,  and  they  pioneered  in  a line 
of  stoves. 

Stephen  C.  Foster,  one  of  the  partners,  married  the  widow,  Dona 
Merced  Lugo  de  Perez,  a daughter  of  Antonio  Maria  Lugo  and  a 
sister-in-law  of  Isaac  Williams  from  Rancho  del  Chino. 

Williams  passed  away,  and  Foster  was  forced  to  retire  from  active 
business  so  as  to  administer  the  Williams  estate  and  Dona  Merced  be- 
came the  guardian  of  the  two  orphaned  daughters  of  Don  Isaac. 

Out  to  Dona  Merced’s  inheritance  on  the  Lugo  Rancho  of  San 
Antonio,  moved  the  family.  Today  on  Bell  Road  and  on  the  Wood- 
worth  property,  still  stands  the  old  adobe  that  was  home  to  Dona 
Merced  and  Stephen  C.  Foster  in  their  declining  days. 
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41.  Charles  Ducommun 

Just  around  the  corner  from  La  Calle  Principal,  on  the  north  side 
of  La  Calle  Comercial,  there  hung  over  the  doorway  a wooden  clock 
upon  which  was  inscribed  “C.  Ducommun  Jeweler.”  This  Swiss  watch- 
maker soon  realized  that  watchmaking  and  repairing  brought  little 
returns  and  that  if  he  did  business,  he  must  barter  for  bulky  hides. 
He  expanded  and  the  enlarged  store  was  stocked  with  hardware,  the 
kind  most  used  by  the  orchardists  and  rancheros. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  the  enterprising  Swiss  to  build  his  business 
from  the  little  one-room  adobe  facing  La  Calle  Comercial  to  a mer- 
cantile institution  running  half  way  down  this  street  and  around  the 
corner  on  La  Calle  Principal  to  the  walls  of  the  Bella  Union  Hotel. 
On  display  were  watches,  golden  jewelry,  china,  glassware  and  the 
first  French  dolls  to  come  to  Los  Angeles.  In  the  dark  recesses  were 
crowded  the  heavy  hardware. 

Charles  Ducommun  and  his  wife,  Mme.  Leonides  Ducommun, 
became  the  parents  of  four  sons  and  one  daughter.  Surviving  are 
Bertha,  Emile  and  Edmund  who  so  ably  carry  on  the  family  business 
traditions. 


42.  Don  Mateo  Keller  s Up-Town  Store 

Don  Mateo  opened  an  up-town  store  of  general  merchandise  and 
wines  on  the  north  side  of  La  Calle  Comercial,  between  Ducommun’s 
jewelry  store  and  McFarland  and  Downey’s  drug  store. 

This  from  the  Los  Angeles  Star : 

There  is  nothing  like  leather — Mateo  Keller  will  buy  hides  for  goods 
or  cash  ( se  compran  cueros,  por  effectos  o dinero ) at  his  stand. 

Bartering  was  the  spirit  of  the  day. 

Living  descendants  of  Mathew  (Don  Mateo)  Keller  and  his  wife 
Charlote  Dardier,  are  a son  Henry  Workman  Keller,  together  with  his 
two  sons,  John  Mathew  and  Frederick  Keller,  and  two  daughters, 
Caroline  and  Alice  Keller,  who  married  the  two  Shaffer  brothers. 
There  are  children  and  grandchildren  who  are  a part  of  the  bustling 
life  of  the  city  that  their  ancestor  Don  Mateo  Keller  pioneered. 


43.  McFarland  and  Downey's  Apothecary  Shop 

At  the  end  of  the  adobe  line  stretching  along  the  north  side  of 
La  Calle  Comercial  and  next  door  to  Don  Mateo  was  the  drug  store 
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of  James  P.  McFarland  and  John  Gately  Downey,  and  we  find  this 
professional  card  in  the  Los  Angeles  Star  of  the  Fifties: 

McFarland  and  Downey 
Boticarios  y Quimicos — Druggists  and  Chemists 

John  G.  Downey  married  Dona  Maria  de  Jesus  Guirado,  the  six- 
teen year  old  daughter  of  Don  Rafael  Guirado,  from  Sonora,  who  was 
the  brother-in-law  of  James  (Santiago)  Johnson,  Captain  Alexander 
Bell  and  Don  Manuel  Requena.  In  this  household  there  were  no 
children. 

Downey  became  one  of  the  best  known  citizens  of  California.  He 
was  the  first  American  governor  elected  from  Southern  California. 
In  El  Pueblo,  together  with  I.  W.  Heilman,  they  pioneered  in  the 
banking  business  and  he  was  an  extensive  land  holder.  Governor 
Downey  was  the  first  president  of  the  Farmers  and  Merchants  Bank. 

On  a day  in  1869,  the  old  adobe  which  housed  McFarland  and 
Downey’s  Apothecary  shop  was  sold  to  I.  W.  Heilman.  The  old  build- 
ing was  demolished  and  a fine  two  story  brick  block  took  its  place. 
After  seventy-five  years  it  still  stands  on  the  corner  of  Los  Angeles 
and  Commercial  Streets  as  a landmark. 


44.  G oiler  s Wagon  Shop 

John  Goller’s  wagon  shop  stood  one  door  north  of  La  Calle 
Comercial  on  La  Calle  de  la  Zanja  where  Goller  pioneered  as  a black- 
smith and  wheel-wright.  He  made  the  first  spoke-wheeled  vehicles  in 
Los  Angeles  to  be  horse  drawn.  Of  course  c arret  as  ran  on  round  solid 
block  wheels  and  were  drawn  by  oxen.  They  were  slow  but  sure. 

The  Angelenos  skeptically  looked  on,  and  could  not  be  convinced 
that  these  contraptions  would  do  the  work  of  the  reliable  carretas. 

In  the  Los  Angeles  Star  Goller’s  advertisement  read: 

Horses  Shoed  $16.00 

John  Goller  and  a country-man,  John  Graff  came  to  California 
via  the  Salt  Lake  and  Death  Valley  trail  in  1849.  These  two  young 
German  boys  owed  their  lives  to  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Brier  and  family  who 
befriended  them  along  the  bewildering  march.  The  good  people 
shared  their  handful  of  dry  biscuits  and  drops  from  their  canteen  with 
the  two  immigrants  who  later  lived  to  be  honorable  citizens  of  El 
Pueblo. 
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45.  Wilsons  Store 


We  now  reach  the  southeast  corner  of  La  Calle  Principal  and  La 
Colic  Comercial  where  once  Don  Benito  Wilson  bartered  calicos,  sugar 
and  sundry  merchandise  for  hides  and  tallow.  The  dirt  walk  on  the 
corner  of  the  adobe  was  bulked  with  two  half-buried  cannons.  After 
the  capitulation  of  California  to  the  United  States  in  1847,  Don  Benito 
had  salvaged  these  American  guns  and  half  buried  them  in  the  ground 
at  the  corner  of  his  tienda  to  keep  the  lumbering  ox-drawn  carretas 
from  tearing  down  the  store  as  they  made  for  the  corner.  This  was 
Wilson’s  stand  in  business,  while  at  home  he  welcomed  friends  on  La 
Alameda,  the  site  where  now  the  Union  Station  welcomes  the  world 
to  Los  Angeles. 

Later  in  1853,  the  tenant  of  the  Wilson  store  was  S.  R.  LaBatt 
with  his  Tienda  de  China,  stocked  with  a line  of  importations  from 
China.  Dress  patterns  of  silk,  camphor  and  teakwood  chests,  rice 
face-powder  leaflets,  all  in  all  it  was  the  bon  ton  dry-goods  house  of 
that  day.  Before  the  year  was  over,  he  enlarged  his  stock  and  moved 
to  his  new  location  in  the  Salazar  Row. 

An  advertisement  in  the  Southern  California  read: 

$20,000  stock  of  Jewelry,  diamonds,  gold  hunting 
watches,  musical  boxes  and  accordions 

All  these  were  to  be  found  in  LaBatt’s  new  store.  When  La 
Tienda  de  China  moved  out  of  Wilson’s  store,  John  Jones  moved  in 
with  a complete  stock  of  fine  liquors  and  wines  to  sell  at  wholesale 
and  retail.  The  store  also  carried  wax  matches  in  fancy  boxes  and  Im- 
perial tea  in  one  and  two  pound  caddies. 

In  our  day,  this  corner  of  main  and  Commercial  Streets  facing 
the  Federal  building,  is  still  a very  busy  spot. 


46 . Alaniz  Adobe 

Three  doors  from  Wilson’s  Store  on  La  Calle  Principal,  Don 
Maximo  Alaniz  and  family  resided  in  la  casa  del  pueblo. 

Don  Maximo,  a retired  Soldado  de  Cuera  and  a widower  married 
Dona  Juana  Reyes,  daughter  of  Alcalde  Juan  Francisco  Reyes.  Four 
daughters  and  one  son  were  born  of  this  marriage.  Dona  Susan  mar- 
ried Juan  Correa,  one  of  Micheltorena’s  soldiers;  Dona  Josefa  married 
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Josef  Lelong,  the  French  baker;  Dona  Concepcion  never  married;  and 
the  only  son  Marcos  Alaniz,  became  the  spouse  of  Dona  Juliana 
Olivera,  (and  great-grandparents  of  the  author.) 

In  one  of  the  front  rooms  of  this  adobe,  Louis  Mesmer  and  wife 
baked  bread,  which,  their  son  Joseph  Mesmer  delivered  to  the 
Angelenos. 

To  the  Alaniz  home  came  the  youthful  immigrant,  I.  W.  Hell- 
man,  when  he  first  landed  in  El  Pueblo.  In  gratitude  for  the  many 
kindness  extended  by  the  Alaniz  family,  years  later,  when  I.  W.  Hell- 
man  bought  the  site  of  Wilson’s  store  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Com- 
mercial upon  which  to  build  the  Farmers  and  Merchants  Bank,  Hell- 
man  the  banker,  ordered  the  ancient  Alaniz  property  surveyed  and 
recorded,  rendering  a great  service  to  his  life  long  friends. 


4J.  Lanjranco  Adobe 

Neighboring  to  the  Alaniz  property,  facing  ha  Calle  Principal, 
Don  Juan  T.  Lanfranco,  a Genoese  gentleman  established  his  casa  del 
pueblo  and  business  office.  To  this  home  came  his  bride  Dona  Petra 
Pilar  Sepulveda,  daughter  of  Dona  Cesaria  Pantoja  and  Don  Jose 
Loreto  Sepulveda;  brother  of  Don  Diego  Sepulveda  the  grandfather  of 
our  former  director  Florence  Dodson  Schoneman.  They  were  the 
Sepulvedas  of  Rancho  de  los  Palos  Verdes. 

A business  notice  of  the  time  in  the  Weekly  Southern  Californian 
reads: 

Lanfranco  and  Sepulveda 

Forwarding  and  Commission  Merchants,  Estero  de  San  Pedro.  Agents 

Samuel  Arbuckle,  Los  Angeles  and  R.  E.  Raymond,  San  Francisco. 

To  Don  Juan  T.  Lanfranco  and  Dona  Petra  Pilar  were  born  four 
lovely  daughters:  Don  Amelia  Carolina  married  Walter  S.  Maxwell; 
one  son  survives,  Walter  S.  Maxwell,  Jr.;  Dona  Ismaela  Marta  married 
I.  H.  Polk;  their  daughter  Sally  Polk  Horne,  resides  in  Montecito, 
Santa  Barbara.  Dona  Amenaida  Rafaela  married  Walter  S.  Moore. 
Their  children  are  Rowena  Moore  Selby  of  Johannesburg,  South 
Africa;  and  Margerite  Moore  O’Neil,  whose  children  are  a son, 
Richard  O’Neil,  Jr.,  and  a daughter  Alice  Margarite  O’Neil  Moiso. 
This  descendency  in  the  fourth  generation  true  to  California  customs 
extended  open-hearted  hospitality  on  their  widespread  Rancho  Santa 
Margarita.  This  extensive  rancho  is  now  Pendleton  Field,  the  United 
States  Marine  Base  in  Southern  California.  The  fourth  and  youngest 
Lanfranco  daughter,  Rowena  Marie,  left  her  native  Los  Angeles  when 
she  married  the  New  York  and  Paris  bookman,  Arthur  Brentano. 
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Back  to  California  have  come  the  young  Brentanos,  a son  and  a 
daughter,  to  live  in  the  native  land  of  their  maternal  ancestors. 


48.  Calle  de  la  Zanja — Canal  Street 
(Los  Angeles  Street) 

La  Calle  de  la  Zanja  named  itself.  On  the  east  side  of  this  dirt 
road  a water-filled,  open  ditch  purled  merrily  along,  then  traversed 
the  orchard  of  Don  Manuel  Requena.  The  terminating  site  of  La  Calle 
de  la  Zanja  is  now  the  intersection  of  Los  Angeles  and  Market  Streets. 

The  old  Los  Angeles  Star  reports: 

The  Zanja  Madre,  this  mother  ditch  furnishes  the  only  water  that  can 
be  supplied  to  a large  number  of  citizens,  and  it  is  obvious  to  every  one 
that  it  should  be  kept  as  free  from  filth  and  polluted  substances  as  possible. 

We  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  some  one  to  see  that  no  washing  takes 
place  in  the  stream  of  water  running  into  the  street.  We  hope  that  the 
Zanjero — water  steward,  if  this  duty  comes  under  his  jurisdiction,  will 
take  cognizance  of  this  matter,  and  prevent,  if  possible  persons  washing 
clothes  or  bathing  in  the  zanja. 

William  Jenkins,  nephew  of  the  pioneer  Daltons,  was  El  Zanjero, 
the  water  steward.  For  his  office  the  Common  Council  voted  a greater 
salary  than  for  the  mayor.  He  served  El  Pueblo  in  a prince  Albert 
coat,  wearing  a broad-brimmed  Stetson,  astride  his  spirited  horse  as 
he  cantered  along  the  zanja  s edge  on  inspection.  While  Quinto,  his 
Indian  man  Friday,  labored  bare-footed,  pants  rolled  above  his  knees, 
holding  a sharp  pointed  staff  and  speared  refuse  out  of  the  water.  He 
chased  the  bathing  muchachos  out  of  the  swimming  holes  and  quarrel- 
ed with  the  washer-women.  His  job  was  endless  and  for  these  services 
received  the  magnificent  sum  of  un  real  or  a bit  a day. 


49.  Requena  Adobe 

Thick  adobe  walls  with  a welcoming  zajuan,  which  open  portico 
bid  one  and  all  <(bien  venidos,  esta  es  su  casa — welcome,  the  house  is 
yours.”  This  was  the  home  of  Don  Manuel  Requena  and  his  spouse, 
Dona  Getrudis  Guirado,  sister  of  Dona  Nieves  of  Bell  Row.  There 
were  no  children  to  this  union. 

Here  came  relatives  and  friends,  Spanish-speaking  and  foreigners 
alike,  to  enjoy  the  fiestas  of  Old  Mexico.  Don  Manuel  was  a native  of 
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Yucatan.  Young  peoples’  voices  rang  in  the  genteel  and  gracious  sur- 
roundings. The  custom  of  this  couple  was  to  gather  around  them  the 
children  of  kin  and  friend,  especially  those  children  from  the  ranchos, 
offering  them  an  opportunity,  from  time  to  time,  to  enjoy  pueblo  life. 
One  of  their  favorite  nephews  was  the  late  James  J.  Melius,  father  of 
Katherine  Melius  and  Grace  Melius  Bull. 

Don  Manuel  Requena,  who  had  been  alcalde  in  1836,  served  as 
a member  of  the  Council  and  to  the  Spanish-speaking  people,  especial- 
ly through  the  transition  period,  was  advisor. 


50.  Broad  Place 

At  the  intersection  of  La  Calle  del  Aliso  and  La  Calle  de  la  Zanja, 
(Los  Angeles  Street)  facing  the  Coronel  adobe,  lay  Broad  Place.  This 
expanse  was  flanked  on  the  north  by  the  Coronel  property  and  Calle 
de  los  Negros,  on  the  east  by  Beaudry’s  property  and  Bell  Row,  and 
on  the  west  by  Don  Abel’s  walled-in  gardens. 

During  the  American  occupation,  Fremont’s  troops  pitched  their 
tents  and  bivouaced  in  Broad  Place. 

Today  the  name  of  Broad  Place  is  lost,  only  the  intersection  of 
Los  Angeles,  Aliso  and  Arcadia  Streets  is  known. 


5/.  Bell  Row 

At  the  southeast  corner  of  La  Calle  de  la  Zanja  and  La  Calle  del 
Aliso  stood  Bell  Row,  a one  and  two  story  building.  This  was  one  of 
the  earliest  business  blocks  of  El  Pueblo.  Many  of  the  early  day  mer- 
chants had  their  start  here. 

The  second  floor  was,  off  and  on,  the  residence  of  the  proprietors, 
Captain  Alexander  Bell  and  his  wife,  Dona  Nieves  Guirado,  and  the 
aunt  of  Dona  Maria  de  Jesus  Guirado,  the  first  wife  of  Governor  John 
Gately  Downey.  Captain  Bell  was  the  uncle  of  Horace  Bell,  author  of 
Reminiscence  of  a Ranger.  There  were  no  children  born  to  these  kind 
people.  Their  love  was  lavished  upon  their  many  nieces  and  nephews, 
Horace  Bell,  Lander’s  son,  Jimmy;  and  the  children  of  Francis  and 
Henry  Melius;  the  Guirado  family’s  large  contribution  and  all  the 
god-children  they  sponsored. 

To  Bell  Row  came  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich.  Pueblo  days  knew 
no  discrimination.  True  California  hospitality  was  extended  in  a patio 
fragrant  with  the  perfume  of  orange  blossoms  and  blooming  flowers. 
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An  historic  event  recorded  in  the  memory  of  the  early  Angelenos 
and  handed  down  from  father  to  son  was:  that  the  capitulation  of 
Mexico  to  the  United  States  found  Bell  Row  the  Military  Head- 
quarters of  General  John  C.  Fremont,  where  from  the  second  story 
balcony  he  inspected  his  troops,  garrisoned  below,  and  that  every 
night  Fremont’s  band  serenaded  the  neighborhood. 


Part  of  Nigger  Alley  at  the  time  of  the  Chinese  Massacre. 


Calle  de  los  Negros 
and  the  Chinese  Massacre  of  1871 

By  Marco  R.Newmark 


For  more  than  a generation,  the  section  of  Los  Angeles  neighbor- 
ing about  Calle  de  los  Negros,  or  as  it  was  more  generally  but  less 
elegantly  known,  “Nigger  Alley,”  was  the  center  of  the  local  under- 
world. Within  this  unholy  precinct,  gambling,  drinking  and  revelry, 
always  rough  and  ever  ready,  held  unrestrained  and  ribald  sway.  Dis- 
putes were  usually  settled  without  benefit  of  legal  procedure,  and 
murder  was  an  almost  daily  occurence. 

Curiously,  the  homes  of  some  of  the  aristocrats  of  the  period  were 
within  a stone’s  throw  of  these  nefarious  activities,  and  to  add  to  and 
crown  the  incongruity,  the  church  of  Our  Lady  the  Queen  of  the 
Angels,  was  but  a short  distance  to  the  west. 

The  explanation  of  this  social  phenomenon  is  that  originally  the 
best  families  lived  in  the  vicinity,  and  it  was  only  after  American 
occupation  that  the  hosts  of  evil  descended  upon  the  neighborhood. 

It  was  near  Nigger  Alley,  in  1871,  that  one  of  the  most  disgraceful 
episodes  in  the  history  of  Los  Angeles  took  place.  In  October  of  that 
year,  a war  caused  by  the  abduction  of  a woman  broke  out  between 
two  rival  Chinese  factions. 

Some  of  the  contenders  were  arrested  but  were  released  on  bail. 
It  was  thought  that  this  would  end  the  trouble,  but  the  following  day, 
the  fighting  was  renewed  and  officers,  accompanied  by  a number  of 
citizens,  attempted  an  arrest.  During  the  melee,  Officer  Jesus  Bilder- 
rain  was  injured;  Robert  Thompson,  who  rushed  to  his  assistance, 
was  shot  to  death,  and  some  bystanders  were  wounded. 

The  news  spread  rapidly  and  an  armed  mob,  determined  to 
avenge  the  murder,  soon  gathered. 

At  different  times  during  the  subsequent  events,  Officer  Emil 
Harris,  Sheriff  Burns,  Judge  Robert  M.  Widney  and  citizens  James 
Goldsworthy,  Henry  T.  Hazard,  Cameron  E.  Thom  and  Henry  C. 
Austin  tried  to  calm  the  frenzied  participants;  and  although  the  Judge 
and  Goldsworthy  did  succeed  in  rescuing  two  of  the  intended  victims 
and  lodging  them  in  the  city  jail,  their  efforts  were  otherwise  of  no 
avail;  and  before  the  trouble  ended,  a number  of  Orientals,  variously 
estimated  at  from  eighteen  to  “twenty-two  or  more,”  were  lynched. 
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On  October  25,  Coroner  Joseph  Kurtz  conducted  the  inquest,  at 
which  Burns  testified  that  but  one  of  the  victims  had  deserved  his  fate. 

After  the  “Massacre,”  the  Chinese  government  made  a vigorous 
protest  and  the  United  States  paid  a heavy  indemnity. 

Thus  ended  this  unfortunate  affair. 

# # # # 

Several  theories  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  the  name 
“Calle  de  los  Negros !’  The  most  circumstantial  and  therefore  perhaps 
the  correct  one  is  to  be  found  in  a letter  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Express  in  the  issue  of  March  24,  1877.  We  quote  in  full: 

NEGRO  ALLEY — HOW  IT  GOT  ITS  NAME 


Editor  Express: 

As  the  Council  have  passed  a resolution  to  abolish  the  name  of  Nigger 
Alley,  it  may  interest  your  readers  to  know  the  origin  of  the  name.  In 
early  times  the  streets  were  not  named,  with  the  exception  of  Main  Street, 
and  the  others  were  designated  by  the  name  of  someone  living  in  the 
same.  The  word  “Negro,”  as  used  by  the  Spaniards,  is  applied  to  persons 
of  dark  complexion,  whether  of  African  or  European  origin,  and  by  both 
was  regarded  as  a term  of  reproach.  Some  thirty-five  years  ago,  the  prop- 
erty on  Negro  Alley  was  owned  by  some  of  the  most  substantial  citizens 
of  Los  Angeles,  and  all  of  them,  with  one  exception,  were,  together  with 
their  tenants,  men  of  very  dark  complexion. 

One  morning,  when  the  people  arose,  they  found  a placard  put  up  at 
each  end  of  the  Alley  bearing  the  words  " Calle  de  los  Negroes The 
dwellers  on  the  street  were  highly  indignant,  and  soon  traced  the  author- 
ship of  the  placards  to  Don  Jose  Antonio  Carillo,  and  they  forthwith  had 
him  cited  before  the  Alcalde  (Mayor);  when  he  was  asked  what  he  had 
to  say  for  himself,  he  answered  that  he  thought  the  street  ought  to  have 
a name;  that  it  would  be  invidious  to  name  it  for  any  particular  one  living 
on  the  street,  as  they  were  all  negros  alike;  that  the  name  of  the  street  was 
an  appropriate  one,  and  in  proof  of  his  assertion  offered  in  evidence  the 
complexion  of  the  complaintants  then  before  the  Alcalde.  The  complaint 
was  dismissed,  but  the  name  then  given  has  stuck  until  the  present  time. 

S.  F.  C. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  1877,  the  name  of  “Nigger  Alley”  was 
changed.  The  new  name  selected  was  Los  Angeles  Street.  At  that 
time,  an  adobe  intervened  between  the  “Alley”  and  the  old  Los  An- 
geles Street.  In  1886,  this  adobe  was  torn  down  and  the  new  Los 
Angeles  Street  was  made  continuous  with  the  old. 
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By  Frances  E.  Watkins 
Assistant  Curator,  Southwest  Museum 


When  Charles  Fletcher  Lummis  stepped  into  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia at  the  end  of  his  Tramp  Across  the  Continent,  he  took  the  vast 
domain  of  the  Pacific  coast  for  his  own.  From  February  i,  1885  until 
his  death  November  28,  1928,  California  and  the  Southwest,  in  the 
order  named,  were  his  own.  His  to  praise  and  his  to  blame.  Above 
all,  his  to  fight  for,  right  against  wrong  as  he  saw  it.  And,  be  it  said 
in  all  fairness,  wrong  to  him  was  injustice  and  oppression  of  the  weak 
by  the  strong.  This  characteristic,  combined  with  a strong  personal 
sympathy  for  the  temperament  of  the  native  American,  led  to  his 
interest  in,  and  long  struggle  for  justice  for  the  American  Indian  in 
the  domain  he  had  taken  for  his  own.  A struggle  which  was  largely 
successful,  due  to  his  own  efforts  and  those  of  the  many  he  enlisted 
in  the  cause.  In  1900  there  were  many  who  felt  the  need  for  relieving 
in  some  manner  the  condition  of  the  Mission  Indians,  but  who,  with- 
out a leader,  could  do  little  more  than  send  food  and  clothing  to  the 
Mission  reservations.  Charles  Lummis  became  that  leader,  although 
he  had  able  helpers,  more  influential  than  he  could  hope  to  be. 

The  incident  which  roused  his  militant  sympathies  came  with  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  confirming  the 
possession  of  the  property  known  as  the  Valle  de  San  Jose,  commonly 
called  Warner’s  Ranch,  to  white  owners.  The  case  had  been  fought 
through  local,  state  and  finally  Supreme  courts,  to  be  lost  in  every  one. 
The  decision  further  stated  that  the  Indians  whose  homes  were  located 
in  several  rancherias  on  the  property,  should  be  removed  from  their 
traditional  homes  to  a reservation  chosen  by  the  government.  Until 
this  could  be  arranged,  the  unfortunate  natives  might  remain  in  the 
homes  of  their  ancestors  for  a limited  time. 

Then  it  was  that  the  organization  known  as  the  Sequoya  League 
“to  make  better  Indians”  came  into  being.  Its  members  worked  so 
swiftly  and  so  energetically  that  the  Warner’s  Ranch  Indians  were  not 
swindled  out  of  their  lands  and  their  appropriation  by  unscrupulous 
speculators,  but  found  themselves  moved  to  a new  home,  better  than 
the  old,  judged  by  material  standards.  But  the  League  did  not  stop 
there.  It  interested  itself  in  the  condition  of  the  Hopi  Indians  of 
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he  appeared  just  after  his  arrival  in  Los  Angeles  after 
walking  across  the  continent. 
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Arizona,  who  were  having  some  trouble  with  government  agents  in 
regard  to  the  forcible  removal  of  children  to  government  schools. 
Again,  the  League  was  busy  with  the  famous  “hair  cut”  order  among 
the  Pueblos  of  the  Southwest,  which  resulted  in  the  rescinding  of  that 
objectionable  edict.  Finally,  when  the  Missions  Indians  on  less  favored 
reservations  were  suffering  for  lack  of  necessities  of  life,  it  was  the 
Sequoya  League  which  stirred  the  government  as  well  as  private  in- 
dividuals to  action.  So  shrouded  in  mystery,  however,  are  its  later 
years,  that  no  report  could  be  discovered  later  than  that  published  in 
the  December  number  of  Out  West , 1909,  concerning  an  irrigation 
project  on  a reservation  in  San  Diego  County,  and  a bulletin  issued 
in  1911. 


Warners  Ranch 

According  to  Herbert  E.  Bolton,  the  Valle  de  San  Jose  represents 
a cross-section  of  the  history  of  California. 

“Before  the  white  man  came  the  valley  which  it  comprises  was  a 
pivotal  point  between  three  Indian  stocks — Dieguenos,  Luisenos,  and 
Cahuillas.  The  continuous  residence  of  these  people  in  their  native 
valley  down  to  the  twentieth  century  has  enabled  it  to  furnish  un- 
usually important  data  to  students  of  California  ethnology. 

“In  Spanish  days  the  valley  was  known  as  San  Jose.  It  then  became 
both  a spiritual  outpost  and  a pasturing-ground  for  the  nearest  mis- 
sions. Many  of  its  natives  went  to  live  at  San  Diego  and  San  Luis  Rey, 
whose  records  give  us  our  first  glimpse  of  their  mountain  retreat.  . . . 

“Mexican  rule  followed  Spanish,  and  San  Jose  Valley  became  a 
rancho.  Here  again  its  history  presents  a type  study.  Its  life  illustrates 
the  broad-acred,  feudal  regime  of  the  day,  and  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  land  system  inherited  from  Spain,  and  later,  the 
method  by  which  these  Mexican  grants  were  confirmed  by  Uncle  Sam. 
Its  shrewd  Yankee  owner,  J.  J.  Warner,  was  typical  of  the  blue-eyed 
invaders  from  the  East,  who  in  the  nineteenth  century  crossed  the 
Sierras,  married  California  girls,  ruled  lordly  pastoral  realms,  became 
substantial  citizens,  went  into  politics,  and  built  up  an  American 
California  long  before  the  forty-niner’s  came.”1 

The  San  Jose  Valley  was  discovered,  as  far  as  is  known,  by  an 
expedition  sent  out  from  San  Diego  to  find  a site  for  a new  mission,  to 
be  located  somewhere  between  San  Diego  and  San  Juan  Capistrano. 
The  valley  was  visited  by  Father  Juan  Mariner  on  the  nineteenth  of 
August,  1795,  who  was  so  impressed  that  he  recommended  the  site 
for  both  a mission  and  a presidio.  However,  this  paradise  of  numerous 


'Hill,  J.  J.,  The  History  of  Warner’s  Ranch  and  Its  Environs,  introduction  by  H.  E.  Bolton, 
pp.  vii,  viii,  ix. 
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Indians,  springs,  trees  and  good  land  proved  too  far  from  the  beaten 
track  for  a mission,  so  it  was  attached  to  San  Luis  Rey  and  San  Diego 
Missions,  at  different  times,  however.  Both  missions  pastured  flocks 
near  the  Agua  Caliente  (Warm  Springs)  in  the  valley,  and  confusion 
as  to  ownership  continued  until  a late  period.  The  padres  introduced 
some  agriculture,  and  taught  the  Indians  to  herd  flocks  of  sheep,  cattle 
and  goats,  as  well  as  exercising  a general  oversight,  spiritual  and 
temporal  over  the  natives.  The  land  was  not  considered  the  property 
of  the  Indians,  but  of  the  missions.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Indians  of  the  region  were  particularly  discontented  under  mission 
regime. 

The  condition  of  the  natives  was  considerably  worse  when  secular- 
ization followed  the  decrees  of  August  17,  1833  and  August  9,  1834. 
For  many  years  the  wealth  of  the  missions  had  been  the  object  of  envy 
among  secular  colonists  of  California,  and,  although  mission  lands  and 
possessions  theoretically  belonged  to  their  Indian  wards  it  was  not 
long  before  all  passed  into  the  hands  of  their  administrators.  The 
broad  acres  of  the  missions  were  distributed  as  grants. 

Valle  de  San  Jose  was  granted  to  Silvestre  de  la  Portilla  in  1836. 
In  1840  the  same  lands  were  granted  to  Jose  Antonio  Pico.  Or,  rather, 
that  portion  of  the  lands  known  as  Agua  Caliente,  which,  according 
to  the  records,  had  been  the  property  of  Mission  San  Luis  Rey.  Andres 
Pico  wrote,  April  8,  1840,  in  regard  to  this  grant:  “It  may  be  granted 
to  the  interested  party  if  he  will  pay  for  the  said  granary  and  orchard 
without  prejudice  to  the  indigenes  who  live  at  the  said  Agua 
Caliente.”  Jose  Antonio  Pico  explained  his  arrangements  with  the 
Indians  in  a statement  dated  April  9,  1840:  “That  the  indigenes  cede 
to  me  all  the  rights  with  which  they  are  invested,  solely  because  I 
place  my  residence  by  their  side,  in  order  to  cooperate  in  the  care  of 
the  few  interests  which  they  have  for  their  subsistence.  They  ask 
through  me  for  their  emancipation,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  take 
up  with  freedom  their  labors  for  the  support  and  benefit  of  their 
families.”3 

Four  years  later— August  30,  1844— Juan  Jose  Warner  filed  a 
petition  for  the  entire  San  Jose  Valley,  as  shown  on  a map  accompany- 
ing the  petition.  The  petition  was  granted,  with  the  condition  that 
Warner  pay  San  Luis  Rey  Mission  for  the  buildings  on  the  property, 
on  May  21,  1845.  Warner  built  a house  on  his  property  and  lived  there 
until  1855.  After  California  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  Warner  filed  a claim  for  the  ranch,  which  was  approved  by  the 
Commission  October  10,  1854,  and  later  confirmed  by  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  Southern  California  February  6,  1856,  and 


2Ibid,  p.  107. 
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Indian  village  at  Warner’s  Ranch  in  1902  before  the  Indians  were  evicted. 

Photo  by  Chas.  F.  Lummis,  March  16,  1902 
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although  it  was  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  it 
was  there  dismissed  without  trial.  There  were  some  rather  com- 
plicated transactions  following  this  decision,  but  by  1861  the  entire 
property  had  passed  out  of  Warner’s  hands  into  those  of  several 
different  individuals. 

From  these  individuals  the  entire  rancho  finally  came  into  the 
possession  of  Louis  Phillips  and  John  G.  Downey,  about  1875.  Later, 
it  became  the  sole  property  of  Downey,  in  April,  1880. 

Indians  of  Warner  s Ranch 

The  Indian  population  of  this  region  had  always  been  large,  from 
prehistoric  times.  Father  Mariner  had  considered  the  site  suitable,  not 
only  for  a mission,  but  a presidio  as  well,  which  indicates  a consid- 
erable population.  The  Indians  had  no  title  to  the  lands,  other  than 
the  right  of  possession  from  time  immemorial,  a right  which  had  no 
force  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  The  Spaniards  had  not  dis- 
turbed them  to  any  great  extent.  Indeed,  in  the  absence  of  other  labor, 
the  land  could  not  have  been  worked  without  the  assistance  of  the 
natives.  In  the  grant  given  Jose  Antonio  Pico  the  rights  of  the  Indians 
were  protected,  and  in  spite  of  certain  insurrections  and  minor  Indian 
troubles  they  were  permitted  to  remain  on  the  ranch  during  the 
period  of  Warner’s  occupancy,  and  even  throughout  later  years  the 
various  owners  had  been  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  Indian  labor. 

Attempts  of  friends  of  the  Indians,  the  most  famous  of  whom  was 
Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  and  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  either  to  find  a new  home  for  them,  or  to  secure  a sound  title 
to  the  lands  they  already  occupied,  failed  miserably.  The  case  was 
taken  to  court,  and  in  1901  had  reached  the  Supreme  Court.  In  1900 
the  case  was  argued  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, as  J.  Downey  Harvey,  Administrator,  et  cetera,  et  al.,  Re- 
spondents vs.  Allejandro  Barkeret  al.,  Appellants,  and  after  a decision 
adverse  to  the  Indians,  it  was  carried  to  the  higher  tribunal,  which 
confirmed  the  decision  on  May  13,  1901.  According  to  the  published 
briefs,  the  Indian  claims  had  never  been  presented  for  confirmation 
to  the  Board  of  Land  Commissions  created  by  the  act  of  Congress 
of  March  3,  1851. 3 

By  this  decision  the  Agua  Caliente  Indians,  better  known  as  the 
Warner’s  Ranch  Indians,  were  required  to  move  on,  and,  like  poor  Lo, 
they  had  no  place  to  go.  It  was  at  this  time  that  “a  little  meeting  of 
ponderable  people  in  June  (1901)  decided  to  form  an  organization 
which  will  have  a strength  and  ‘pull’  that  even  the  politicians  will 
have  to  respect.”  So  wrote  Charles  Lummis  In  the  Lions  Den  of  The 


3Warner  Ranch  Briefs,  Brief  for  the  Plaintiffs  in  Error,  p.  5. 
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Land  of  Sunshine  for  July,  1901.  From  that  little  meeting  the  Sequoya 
League  came  into  being. 


The  Sequoya  League 

This,  however,  was  not  the  first  mention  of  the  oppression  of  the 
Mission  Indians  to  appear  in  the  pages  of  the  Land  of  Sunshine.  In 
an  editorial  in  the  issue  of  May,  1901,  Lummis  had  stated  that  it  was 
Time  To  Do  Something,  referring  to  a “very  mild  report”  prepared  by 
Constance  Goddard  Dubois.4 5  He  printed  the  report  in  full  in  the 
October  number,  and  it  deserves  the  editorial  comment  of  “mild”  and 
“moderate,”  without  losing  anything  of  force.  In  the  same  number 
Lummis  says:  “The  movement  to  aid  the  peaceful  and  shamefully 
maltreated  Mission  Indians  of  Southern  California  should  take  form 
the  coming  month.”8  In  December  he  has  progress  to  report,  for  fifty 
people,  whose  names  appear  on  the  memorial  sent  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  in  Washington,  attended  the  meeting  held  in  Los 
Angeles.  They  agreed  to  form  a league,  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  California,  to  begin  and  keep  up  systematic  work  to  aid  and  protect 
all  Indians,  but  in  particular  those  of  Southern  California.6 *  The 
memorial,  which  bears  the  unmistakable  imprint  of  Lummis’  hand,  is 
a clear,  coherent  and  frank  document  describing  the  condition  of  the 
Mission  Indians  in  no  uncertain  terms,  with  definite  suggestions  for 
their  betterment.  The  names  at  the  end  are  all  of  significance  in 
Southern  California  annals,  including  those  of  the  Episcopal  and 
Catholic  bishops  of  the  diocese  of  Los  Angeles. 

By  January,  1902,  Lummis  had  secured  his  objective.  Not  only 
that,  but  he  had  taken  the  memorial  east,  had  had  a personal  interview 
with  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  the  course  of  which  he  had  ob- 
tained the  cooperation  of  the  Chief  Executive,  and  had  seen  the 
investigation  of  the  Indian  situation  well  on  its  way.  The  new  League 
had  taken  on  national  lines,  although  it  asked  for  no  more  than  a just 
survey  of  conditions  at  this  time.  Later,  said  Lummis,  “it  will  be  the 
time  to  work.”  In  February  Lummis  was  able  to  report  that  “The  new 
League  (of  national  scope)  ‘to  make  better  Indians  and  better-treated 
ones,’  is  rapidly  shaping  its  organization.  By  next  month’s  issue  it  will 
be  incorporated  and  officially  at  work,  and  it  has  already  done  a good 
deal  of  work,  unofficially  but  effectively.  . . . The  plans  of  the  League 
have  been  carefully  outlined  in  personal  conversation  with  President 
Roosevelt,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Hitchcock,  and  Commissioner  of 


4Dubois,  Constance  Goddard,  “The  Mission  Indian  Exiles,”  Land  of  Sunshine,  vol.  15,  no.  4, 
October,  1901.  pp.  248-252. 

5Lummis,  Charles  F.,  “For  the  First  Americans,”  Ibid.  p.  264. 

6Lummis,  Charles  F.,  “A  New  Indian  Policy”  Land  of  Sunshine,  vol.  15,  no.  6,  October  1901, 

pp.  457-46o. 
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Council  of  Warner’s  Ranch  Indians  with  the  Commission. 

Photo  by  Chas.  F.  Lummis,  March  jy,  1902 
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Indian  Affairs  Jones,  and  by  them  all  and  severally  heartily  approved 
and  promised  personal  co-operation.  U.  S.  Senators  Geo.  C.  Perkins 
(of  California)  and  Boies  Penrose  (of  Pennsylvania)  have  promised 
their  assistance.”7  Out  West,  formerly  The  hand  of  Sunshine,  edited 
by  Lummis,  was  chosen  the  official  organ  of  the  new  League. 

The  Sequoya  League  “To  Make  Better  Indians,”  appears  for  the 
first  time  in  the  March  number  of  the  official  publication.  The  con- 
stitution is  there  printed  in  full,  with  the  names  of  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  Advisory  Board.  The  society  was  named  for  the  famed 
Cherokee  Indian,  Sequoya,  inventor  of  the  Cherokee  alphabet.  The 
executive  committee  numbered  the  following: 

Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  Pres.  Stanford  University  [abbrevia- 
tions by  Lummis] 

Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam,  Chief  Biological  Survey,  Washington 
Dr.  Geo.  Bird  Grinnell,  editor  Forest  and  Stream,  New  York 
D.  M.  Riordan,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Richard  Egan,  Capistrano,  Cal. 

Chas.  Cassatt  Davis,  Attorney,  Los  Angeles 
Chas.  F.  Lummis,  Los  Angeles. 

The  original  advisory  board  consisted  of: 

Mrs.  Phebe  A.  Hearst,  University  of  California 
Hon.  J.  Sterling  Morton,  Nebraska 
Archbishop  Ireland,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

U.  S.  Senator  Thos.  R.  Bard,  California 

Maj.  J.  W.  Powell,  Director  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Washington 

Edward  E.  Myer,  Field  Columbian  Museum,  Chicago 

Miss  Estelle  Reel,  Supt.  all  Indian  Schools,  Washington 

F.  W.  Putnam,  Peabody  Museum,  Harvard  College 

W.  J.  McGee,  Ethnologist  in  Charge,  Bureau  of  Ethnology 

Stewart  Culin,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Dr.  T.  Mitchell  Prudden,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 

New  York 

Dr.  George  Engelmann,  Boston 

Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  Washington 

F.  W.  Hodge,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington 

Hamlin  Garland,  author,  Chicago 

Mrs.  F.  M.  Doubleday,  New  York 

Dr.  Washington  Matthews,  Washington 

Hon.  A.  K.  Smiley  (Mohonk),  Redlands,  Cal. 

Treasurer:  W.  C.  Patterson,  Pres.  Los  Angeles  National  Bank.8 


7Lummis,  Charles  F.,  “To  Make  Better  Indians,”  Out  West,  vol.  1 6,  no.  2,  February  1902, 
pp.  177-179. 

®The  Sequoya  League,  Out  West,  vol.  16,  no.  3,  March  1902,  p.  297. 
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Reports  of  the  progress  of  the  Sequoya  League  appear  thereafter 
monthly  in  Out  West  until  Lummis  severed  connections  with  the 
publication.  The  early  reports  give  accounts  of  conditions  on  the 
various  Mission  reservations,  funds  received  and  organization  of  local 
councils  in  other  localities.  Papers  were  published  describing  the  lives 
of  the  Indians  of  the  rancherias  on  Warner’s  Ranch,  with  illustrations 
and  interviews,  which  kept  up  the  interest  of  the  public. 

When  Congress  convened,  the  measure  to  appoint  a commission 
to  select  a reservation  for  the  evicted  Indians  was  introduced  and  a 
bill  passed  providing  “for  the  purchase  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
of  a suitable  tract  of  land  in  Southern  California  for  location  thereon 
of  such  Mission  Indians  heretofore  residing  or  belonging  on  the 
Rancho  San  Jose  del  Valle,  or  Warner’s  Ranch,  in  San  Diego  County, 
California,  and  such  other  Mission  Indians  as  may  not  be  provided 
with  lands  elsewhere  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  see  fit  to 
locate  thereon.”9  The  bill  carried  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  for  the 
purchase,  while  a portion  of  the  money  was  set  aside  to  provide  for 
the  expense  of  moving  the  Indians.  Arrangements  were  made  by 
which  the  Indians  might  remain  on  Warner’s  Ranch  until  a new  home 
was  secured.  An  attempt  was  made  to  buy  the  ranch  for  a reservation, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  ancestral  home  of  the  Indians  and 
well  suited  to  their  needs,  but  the  owners  refused  to  sell  less  than 
30,000  acres,  and  those  at  a price  of  $245,000.  Indian  Inspector  James 
McLaughlin  was  sent  to  the  Mission  Agency  to  seek  a suitable  tract 
of  land  for  a reservation.  After  investigating  a number  of  sites,  the 
inspector  submitted  twelve  propositions  for  sale  to  the  government, 
recommending  a tract  of  2,370  acres,  known  as  the  Monserrate  Ranch, 
at  a price  quoted  as  $70,000. 

The  Sequoya  League,  which  had  quietly  permitted  matters  to  take 
their  own  course  as  long  as  the  Indians  appeared  to  receive  just  treat- 
ment, now  came  forward  with  a protest.  Their  request  for  a com- 
mittee to  investigate  conditions  before  a location  was  chosen  had  been 
ignored,  but  they  had  taken  no  action  until  the  selection  of  the  Mon- 
serrate Ranch,  which  they  considered  unsuitable,  and  inferior  to  many 
other  properties  in  the  area,  which  might  be  secured  for  less  money. 
The  protest  of  the  League  stopped  the  action  in  Congress.  Indian 
Commissioner  W.  A.  Jones  recommended  that  an  investigating  com- 
mittee be  appointed,  in  a letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  dated 
March  6,  1902.  An  amendment  to  the  bill,  authorizing  the  President 
to  appoint  a commission  of  five  citizens,  to  serve  without  compensa- 
tion, to  investigate  the  needs  of  the  Indians,  was  incorporated  into  the 
measure,  but  not  approved  until  May  27th.  On  the  28th  day  of  May, 


0Hill,  Joseph  J.,  The  History  of  Warner's  Ranch  and  Its  Environs,  Los  Angeles,  I927>  P-  60. 
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1902,  almost  a year  to  the  day  since  the  adverse  decision  had  been 
rendered,  the  commission  was  appointed.  The  members  were  all  resi- 
dents of  California  of  long  standing.  Russell  C.  Allen  of  San  Diego 
had  been  one  of  President  Roosevelt’s  classmates;  the  rest  of  the  com- 
mittee consisted  of  Charles  L.  Partridge  of  Redlands,  Charles  F. 
Lummis,  William  Collier,  an  attorney  and  local  resident,  R.  Egan  of 
San  Juan  Capistrano,  a director  of  the  Santa  Fe  railroad  lines.  The 
appointees  were  notified  by  telegraph  Thursday,  May  29,  1902. 
Friday  was  Memorial  Day,  Saturday  a half  holiday,  but  the  commis- 
sion outfitted  for  the  field  and  met  in  Riverside  at  noon,  Monday,  June 
second,  ready  for  work.  The  field  work  was  reported  as  finished  in 
the  July  number  of  Out  West.  An  advance  of  the  $1,000  expense 
money  permitted  the  starting  of  work  at  once. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  preliminary  report  of  the  Warner’s 
Ranch  Commission,  from  the  manuscript  prepared  by  Lummis,  cannot 
be  quoted  in  full,  but  the  introductory  paragraph  may  be  included. 
This  report  was  not  printed  in  Out  West  in  its  entirety. 

“In  views  of  the  urgent  need  of  haste  in  this  matter  your  Com- 
mission arranged  with  the  Los  Angeles  National  Bank  a credit  up  to 
$1,000,  in  advance  of  the  appropriation  for  expenses,  and  on  the  third 
business  day  after  telegraphic  notification  of  appointment,  was  in  the 
field,  outfitted  for  a month’s  wagon  trip,  with  the  full  commissary 
and  camping  equipment  made  necessary  by  the  remoteness  of  the 
region  and  its  sparsity  of  population.  The  investigation  of  the  Com- 
mission have  already  involved  943  miles’  travel  by  wagon,  1054  by  rail 
(average)  and  no  small  amount  of  walking.  The  Commission  has 
carefully  inspected  106  ranches,  included  in  28  propositions,  and  aggre- 
gating about  110,000  acres;  has  made  42  engineer  measurements  of 
flowing  waters,  and  has,  when  necessary,  taken  levels  and  measure- 
ments of  lands.  It  has  also  taken  a large  number  of  photographs, 
showing  the  properties  examined.  It  has  pushed  the  field  work  with 
the  utmost  possible  expedition.”10 

“In  its  main  trip  of  inspection  your  Commission  took  with  it  two 
delegates  from  the  Warner’s  Ranch  Indians,  intelligent  and  representa- 
tive men,  Salvador  Nolasquez  and  Ambrosio  Ortega.  They  traveled 
over  500  miles  with  the  Commission  and  carefully  inspected  every- 
thing offered.  It  is  believed  that  this  will  have  no  inconsiderable 
effect  as  touching  the  contentment  of  the  Indians  in  the  removal.  Be- 
sides this  your  Commission  has  had  four  councils  and  the  chairman 
seven,  with  the  Warner’s  Ranch  Indians  touching  the  present  case.”11 
“After  thorough  investigation  your  Commission  unanimously  and 
without  hesitation  recommends  that  you  do  not  purchase  the  Mon- 


10Warner’s  Ranch  Indian  Commission,  Preliminary  and  Final  Reports,  p.  i. 
uIbid.  p.  9. 
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serrate  Ranch  of  2370  acres  for  $70,000,  and  that  you  purchase  the  Pala 
properties,  aggregating  3438  acres  for  $46,230.’512 

The  property  recommended  was  considered  better  than  even 
Warner’s  Ranch,  and  from  a practical  point  of  view  the  move  was 
better  for  the  Indians,  but  home  feeling  has  little  to  do  with  practical 
issues,  and  the  Warner’s  Ranch  Indians  made  the  move  with  re- 
luctance, although  less  unwillingly  than  if  it  had  been  to  a less  well- 
favored  district.  Lummis’s  report,  a large  book  in  which  are  bound 
the  telegrams,  letters,  reports  of  the  individual  commissioners  and 
numerous  blueprints  of  the  properties  examined  and  of  the  Indians 
themselves,  shows  how  carefully  and  conscientiously  the  Commission 
undertook  its  duties.  Not  only  that,  but  the  titles  to  the  lands  were 
put  through  escrow,  and  assured  to  the  Indians  by  every  legal  method, 
so  that  later  there  could  be  no  question  of  their  right  to  the  reservation. 

Governmental  machinery,  like  the  mills  of  the  gods,  operates  but 
slowly,  and  it  was  not  until  February  20,  1903,  that  final  action  was 
taken,  although  the  final  report  had  gone  forward  to  the  government 
on  August  28,  1902.  In  the  interim  the  whole  affair  was  considered  a 
secret  as  regard  the  location  of  the  new  site.  Upon  receipt  of  a telegram 
authorizing  the  publication  of  the  Warner’s  Ranch  Commission  work, 
Lummis  prepared  an  enthusiastic  description  for  Out  West.  The  first 
removal  of  the  dispossessed  Indians  did  not  take  place  until  May  12th, 
a delay  caused  by  dissatisfaction  aroused  among  the  Indians  by  ill- 
advised  and  foolish  white  advisers  who  made  the  ignorant  natives 
believe  that  they  could  reverse  a decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  The  date  was  postponed  a month,  so  that  certain 
irreconcilables  might  ride  to  San  Bernardino  to  beg  President  Roose- 
velt to  intervene,  while  the  whites  almost  stirred  the  misled  Indians  to 
bloodshed.  Once  convinced  of  the  inevitability  of  the  move,  the  first 
98  Indians  left  the  village  of  Cupa,  their  home  and  that  of  their 
ancestors,  sadly  but  peaceably  enough. 

In  the  report  of  the  removal  for  the  Sequoya  League,  Lummis 
blames  the  trouble  incurred  (which  never  came  to  actual  blows)  on 
yellow  journalists,  on  lawyers  who  took  the  savings  of  the  natives  on 
pretense  of  reversing  the  decision,  and  on  just  common  “muddle- 
headed  visitors  who  ‘feel  sorry  for  the  Indians.’”  He  says,  further: 
“The  Warner’s  Ranch  episode  is  closed.  It  was  a tragedy;  but  that 
could  not  be  helped,  after  the  Supreme  Court  acted.  The  one  comfort 
about  it  is  that,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  the  Indians  get  more 
land  and  better  land  than  that  from  which  they  are  ousted.  And  this 
is  what  the  Sequoya  League  has  done.”13 


uIbid.  pp.  5-6. 
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With  the  settlement  of  the  Warner’s  Ranch  dispute,  the  Sequoya 
League  turned  its  attention  to  abuses  of  Indians  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  keeping,  however,  a wary  eye  on  the  situation  in  Southern 
California,  where  the  condition  seemed  to  be  in  a chronic  state  of 
upheaval.  The  winter  of  1905  proved  a hard  one  for  Indians  on  the 
Mission  reservations.  Food  was  scarce,  and  actual  starvation  faced  by 
many  families.  The  Sequoya  League  again  came  to  the  rescue,  pro- 
viding food,  clothing  and  other  needed  supplies,  at  the  same  time 
stirring  up  public  feeling  and  public  sympathies  for  the  suffering 
Indians.  A sufficient  appropriation  was  secured  from  the  government, 
and  action  taken  to  set  the  Indians  in  the  path  of  self-sufficiency  and 
self-support,  by  the  revival  of  old  arts  and  introduction  of  new  crafts, 
such  as  lace  making  and  wood  carving.  Many  of  the  older  women 
were  excellent  basket-makers,  the  craft  of  crafts  among  California 
Indians,  and  the  Sequoya  League  took  advantage  of  a current  fad  for 
basket  collecting  to  act  as  middleman  between  basketmaker  and 
purchaser.  The  files  of  the  organization  contain  many  letters  and 
orders  from  collectors  all  over  the  country. 

The  first  bulletin  of  the  Sequoya  League  was  issued  in  1904,  re- 
printed from  Out  West  for  June  of  that  year,  under  the  title  “What 
has  been  done,  What  needs  to  be  done,”  summarizing  the  activities  of 
the  League  to  date,  with  a list  of  newly  elected  officers,  including 
Right  Reverend  Joseph  H.  Johnson,  Bishop  of  Los  Angeles  as  pres- 
ident, and  Right  Reverend  Thos.  J.  Conaty,  Bishop  of  Los  Angeles 
and  Monterey  as  first  vice-president.  The  second  bulletin,  reprinted 
from  Out  West  for  January  1905,  concerns  the  relief  of  Campo,  under 
the  title  “Three  Grains  of  Corn,”  in  which  Lummis  appeals  to  the 
hearts  and  purses  of  the  charitably  inclined,  and  concludes  with  a 
documented  report  on  government  action  and  neglect  of  the  Campo 
Reservation.  A second  article  included  in  the  report,  “The  Relief  of 
Campo”  by  Wayland  H.  Smith,  describes  actual  conditions  on  the 
reservation,  with  photographs  taken  on  the  spot.  The  bulletin  also 
contains  a report  on  taxation  of  Pueblo  Indian  lands  in  New  Mexico. 
The  action  taken  by  the  League  resulted  in  calling  the  attention  of  the 
then  newly  appointed  Commissioner  of  Indian  affairs,  Hon.  Francis  P. 
Leupp  to  conditions,  and  upon  which  he  acted.  “Getting  Results”  was 
the  title  of  the  Third  Bulletin,  which  quotes  from  the  report  of  the 
U.  S.  Special  Agent  after  investigation  of  conditions  at  Campo,  with 
a letter  from  Indians  ejected  from  Temecula  and  placed  on  the 
Pachanga  Reservation,  where  conditions  were  discouraging,  land  poor 
and  water  insufficient.  There  is  a report  on  basket  sales,  the  Sequoya 
League  (Los  Angeles  Council)  handling  all  sales  through  Lummis,  all 
transactions  without  commission,  of  course.  This  action  resulted  in 
the  revival  of  an  almost  forgotten  craft.  The  list  of  members  with 
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which  the  bulletin  concludes  covers  four  pages  of  fine  print,  and  in- 
cludes many  well-known  names  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  bulletins  are  missing  from  the  files,  but  a 
Seventh  Bulletin  “On  Land  and  Irrigation  for  the  Indians  of  Southern 
California”  appeared  in  1911.  Charles  Lummis  was  still  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  as  he  had  been  from  the  first,  both  nationally 
and  of  the  Los  Angeles  Council.  If  there  were  further  bulletins  none 
appear  in  the  archives  of  the  Sequoya  League. 

Although  the  way  of  the  Mission  Indians  of  California  was  not 
made  altogether  smooth  by  the  action  of  the  Sequoya  League,  the 
situation  has  never  become  so  acute.  That  the  government  profited  by 
the  precedent  set  when  Pala  Reservation  was  selected  was  evident  in 
1932,  when  a joint  commission  comprised  of  a representative  from  the 
Department  of  Indian  Affairs,  an  agent  of  the  California  State  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Welfare,  and  an  agent  of  the  San  Diego  County  Wel- 
fare Department  and  a sanitary  engineer,  spent  two  months  in  the 
field  in  order  to  find  lands  suitable  for  a reservation  for  a number  of 
Indians  living  on  reserves  required  for  a watershed.  As  a result,  the 
Indians  found  themselves  more  comfortably  situated  than  they  had 
been  since  the  beginning  of  their  reservation  life.  The  Indians  them- 
selves inspected  the  lands  and  had  a word  in  the  final  decision.  Those 
who  preferred  to  become  independent  were  given  an  allotment  of 
money  in  lieu  of  acreage. 


Conclusion 

The  Sequoya  League  was  called  into  existence  by  an  emergency 
which  was  recognized  by  able  and  competent  observers  in  Southern 
California,  men  who  were  quick  to  act,  who  did  not  let  their  en- 
thusiasm and  energy  die  out  after  the  first  burst,  who  were  not  sat- 
isfied with  halfway  measures.  Charles  Lummis,  who  headed  the 
movement  and  who  was  its  agent  of  publicity,  was  a fighter  in  a time 
when  fighters  for  causes  were  the  rule.  What  is  now  called  “defeatism” 
and  “appeasement”  were  simply  not  recognized  by  men  of  this  stamp, 
among  whom  the  leader  was  Theodore  Roosevelt,  a personal  friend  of 
Charles  F.  Lummis.  By  the  prompt  and  energetic  action  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Sequoya  League  not  only  were  the  Indians  of  Warner’s 
Ranch  preserved  from  unimaginable  tragedy,  but  a precedent  was 
established  for  fair  adjustment  of  reservation  lands  which  has  since 
been  followed  in  Southern  California  and  elsewhere.  When  conditions 
were  acute  the  immediate  need  was  relieved,  as  at  Campo  in  1905, 
then  government  remedy  sought  to  make  the  alleviation  permanent. 

Lacking  the  forceful  and  enthusiastic  support  of  its  founder,  the 
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Sequoya  League  gradually  lost  force,  but  by  the  time  it  had  ceased  to 
exist,  other  organizations  had  profited  by  its  example,  and  there  is  now 
no  danger  that  the  American  Indians  will  suffer  too  greatly  from 
neglect  and  maladministration. 
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Transcription  of  the  Minutes 
of  the  First  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  Los  Angeles  County 

Editor's  Note:  On  the  following  pages  there  appears 
a reproduction  of  the  Journal  entry,  reduced  about 
one-third  from  the  original  size.  Facsimile  of  the 
Minutes  of  this  first  meeting  was  furnished  by  ].  F. 
Moroney. 

Journal  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  Los  Angeles  County 

Manuel  Requena,  Julian  Chavis  & Sam1  Arbuckle,  having  met  on 

this  i st  Monday  of  July 1852,  and  having  exhibited  their  certificates 

shewing  that  they  were  duly  elected  Supervisors  of  Los  Angeles 
County  at  the  Election  held  in  June  14th,  1852,  and  being  duly  qual- 
ified in  taking  the  oath  of  office  proceeded  to  organize  the  board  by 
electing  Sam1  Arbuckle  Chairman,  Wilson  W.  Jones,  county  clerk  and 
ex-officio  clerk  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  being  present. 

Ordered:  that  Notice  be  served  upon  the  Court  of  Sessions  of  the 
organization  of  this  Board  by  the  Clerk  of  this  Board. 

It  appearing  to  this  Board  that  the  Assessors  list  has  been  filed. 

Ordered  that  publication  be  made  in  the  Los  Angeles  Star,  that, 
the  3d  Monday  of  this  month  this  Board  will  sit  as  a board  of  appeals 
to  equalize  the  Taxes — and  this  publication  to  be  made  in  Spanish 
and  English. 

Ordered  that  the  per  diem  allowance  to  the  Census  taker  in  this 
County  be  fixed  at  thirteen  dollars  per  day. 

Ordered  that  the  Clerk  of  this  Board  be  allowed  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  dollars  per  annum  for  his  services  as  Clerk  of  this  Board: 

Whereupon  Court  adjourned  to  Monday  next  at  ten  o’clock. 

Sam1  Arbuckle 

Chairman  of  the 
Board  Commissioners 

Manuel  Requena 
(rubric) 

Julian  Chaves 
(rubric) 
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Historical  Background  of  Los  Angeles  County 

By  J . F.  Moroney 

County  Cler\ 
and 

Member  of  the  State  Bar  of  California 

February  18,  1944,  marks  the  94th  anniversary  of  the  creation  of 
Los  Angeles  County  which,  along  with  the  original  twenty-seven 
counties  of  the  State,  was  established  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature 
signed  by  the  Governor  on  February  18,  1850. 

While  the  dramatic  events  which  led  up  to  the  founding  of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles  have  often  been  described,  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  “birth”  of  the  County  of  Los  Angeles  are  not  so  well 
known  although  they  are  of  equal  historical  interest.  California  was 
under  Spanish  rule  until  1822,  when  it  became  independent  of  Spain 
as  a part  of  Mexico.  From  1831  to  1840  California  was  divided  into 
five  districts,  but  the  extent  and  boundaries  of  these  districts,  were 
not  fixed  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  In  1846  the  change  from  Mex- 
ican to  American  ownership  demanded  a more  definite  State  organiza- 
tion and  although  the  transition  from  the  Mexican  form  of  govern- 
ment to  that  of  the  United  States  was  gradual,  steps  were  soon  begun 
to  create  something  like  order  out  of  the  existing  chaos.  The  first  con- 
stitutional convention  was  held  in  Monterey  in  1849  when  the  original 
Constitution  of  California  was  drafted.  Concurrently  with  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Constitution  by  the  people  the  first  Legislature  of  the  State 
was  elected  and  met  at  Pueblo  de  San  Jose  on  Saturday,  December  15, 
1849.  One  of  its  earliest  and  most  important  tasks  was  to  divide  the 
State  into  counties.  A committee  was  appointed  for  this  purpose  and 
on  January  4,  1850,  made  its  report.  Various  changes  were  made  in 
the  committee’s  report.  Finally  a bill  was  passed  by  the  Legislature 
and  was  signed  by  the  Governor  on  February  18,  1850,  establishing 
the  boundaries  of  the  first  twenty-seven  counties  of  the  State. 

It  is  not  generally  realized  that  under  this  original  act  of  1850, 
Los  Angeles  County  occupied  a comparatively  small  area  along  the 
coast  line  between  Santa  Barbara  and  San  Diego,  with  Mariposa 
County  forming  its  northern  boundary.  For  some  reason  or  other  the 
Legislature  gave  to  San  Diego  County  all  of  the  desert  area  extending 
to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  State  and  extended  Mariposa  County 
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all  the  way  to  the  south  to  form  the  northern  boundary  of  Los  Angeles 
County  and  most  of  the  western  boundary  of  San  Diego.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  however,  the  Legislature  revised  the  boundaries  of  these 
counties.  Mariposa  and  San  Diego  Counties,  which  had  originally 
been  the  two  largest  in  the  State,  were  considerably  reduced,  and  Los 
Angeles  County  was  greatly  enlarged  forming  a broad,  sprawling  em- 
pire of  some  34,000  square  miles,  extending  from  San  Diego  to  Santa 
Barbara  and  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Colorado  River  and  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  State.  This  brought  within  the  boundaries  of 
Los  Angeles,  the  San  Fernando,  Tejon  and  Tehachapi  Passes,  as  well 
as  the  settlements  in  the  vicinity  of  the  San  Juan  Capistrano  Mission 
and  all  of  the  desert  country  to  the  east  as  far  as  the  State  boundary. 
This  area  had  a length  of  270  miles  and  an  average  breadth  of  150 
miles  and  included  the  territory  out  of  which  were  later  carved  San 
Bernardino,  Orange  and  a part  of  Kern  Counties. 

County  government  was  organized  in  Los  Angeles  in  1850  and 
the  first  election  of  County  officers  was  held  on  April  1 of  that  year. 
Three  hundred  and  seventy-seven  votes  were  cast  and  the  following 
officers  were  elected: 


County  Judge:  Agustin  Olvera 
County  Attorney:  Benjamin  Hays 
County  Clerk:  B.  D.  Wilson 
Sheriff:  G.  Thompson  Burrill 
Treasurer:  Manuel  Garfias 
Assessor:  Antonio  F.  Coronel 
Recorder:  Ignacio  del  Valle 
Surveyor:  J.  R.  Conway 
Coroner:  Clarke  B.  Cullen 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  California  was  never  a territory  of  the 
Union  and  was  not  admitted  to  statehood  until  September  9,  1850,  it  is 
interesting  to  recall  that  county  government  was  organized  and  ap- 
parently was  functioning  in  Los  Angeles  County  before  the  govern- 
ment established  by  the  people  of  California  had  been  officially  recog- 
nized by  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

Until  1852  the  legislative  body  of  the  county  was  the  court  of 
sessions,  which  consisted  of  the  county  judge  and  two  justices  of  the 
peace.  This  court  had  jurisdiction  over  criminal  offenses,  the  im- 
panelling of  juries,  and  the  filling  of  vacancies  in  office. 

The  Legislature  in  1852  passed  an  act  creating  the  office  of  County 
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Supervisor,  and  five  supervisors  were  elected  for  Los  Angeles  County 
on  June  14,  1852.  Those  elected  were: 

Jefferson  Hunt 
Julian  Chaves 
Francisco  P.  Temple 
Manuel  Requena 
Samuel  Arbuckle 

The  Board  held  its  first  meeting  on  the  first  Monday  of  July,  1852, 
and  elected  Samuel  Arbuckle  chairman. 

There  have  been  three  major  changes  in  the  boundaries  of  Los 
Angeles  County.  In  1853  came  the  greatest  change  when  Los  Angeles 
lost  24,000  square  miles,  or  70%  of  its  territory,  with  the  creation  of 
San  Bernardino  County.  In  1866,  5,000  more  square  miles  were  lost 
when  Kern  County  was  formed.  The  last  important  change  occurred 
in  1889  when  Orange  County  was  carved  out  of  the  southern  portion 
of  the  County,  leaving  Los  Angeles  with  3,951.98  square  miles  ex- 
clusive of  the  islands  of  San  Clemente  and  Santa  Catalina.  The  total 
area  of  Los  Angeles  County  as  it  now  exists  is  4,083.21  square  miles. 

In  1879  California  adopted  a new  Constitution  which  con- 
templated a uniform  system  of  County  government  throughout  the 
State — in  fact  it  sanctioned  no  departure  from  this  uniform  system. 
Counties  therefore  operated  under  general  laws  which  were  more  or 
less  alike  for  all  counties.  Because  of  the  diversity  of  needs  throughout 
the  State  and  the  peculiar  requirements  of  counties  in  thickly  popu- 
lated metropolitan  areas,  the  Legislature  in  1911  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  which  would  permit  counties  to  frame  and 
adopt  charters  for  their  own  government  so  that  any  county  could 
adopt  the  form  of  government  suitable  to  the  particular  needs  of  its 
own  community,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  limitations  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. This  amendment  was  approved,  and  is  known  as  Section  7%  of 
Article  XI  of  the  State  Constitution.  Los  Angeles  availed  itself  of  this 
privilege  in  1912  by  the  adoption  of  a freeholder’s  charter,  which  went 
into  effect  on  June  2,  1913. 
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President  Sproul  and  the  two  founders  of  U.C.L.A.,  Regent  Edward  A.  Dickson  (at  left)  and  Dr.  Ernest  Carroll  Moore, 
former  Provost  (at  right)  are  photographed  at  Westwood  on  the  occasion  of  the  25th  anniversary  of  U.C.L.A.  The  three 
were  the  principal  speakers  at  the  celebration  of  the  quarter  centennial  of  the  institution  which  they  helped  to  build. 


A Quarter  of  a Century 
of  the 

University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 

By  J.  Gregg  Layne 


An  historical  event  of  wide  interest  and  significance  was  the  re- 
cent observance  by  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  of 
its  twenty-fifth  anniversary.  From  its  humble  beginning  in  1919,  it 
has  grown  with  amazing  speed,  until  today  it  ranks  as  one  of  the 
major  universities  of  the  country. 

As  an  expression  of  the  state’s  pride  in  U.C.L.A.,  the  Legislature, 
at  its  recent  special  session,  made  an  appropriation  of  $8,000,000  for  a 
post-war  building  program  on  the  Westwood  Campus.  That  is  a lot 
of  money.  Commenting  on  the  princely  gift,  President  Robert  Gordon 
Sproul  stated  that  “more  money  will  be  expended  for  buildings  on  this 
campus  in  the  next  five  years  than  has  been  expended  for  buildings  in 
the  whole  history  of  U.C.L.A.  to  date.” 

We  scarcely  need  to  be  reminded  that  U.C.L.A.  is  a product  of 
our  own  southland.  As  phrased  by  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  anni- 
versary celebration,  this  University  had  its  roots  deep  in  the  hearts  of 
the  men  and  women  of  this  community  long  before  the  buildings  on 
the  Westwood  Campus  came  into  being. 

As  early  as  1915  there  existed  a popular  demand  for  a university 
in  the  south  that  would  have  the  advantage  of  the  wealth  and  prestige 
of  the  state.  In  that  year  a bill  was  actually  presented  to  the  Legis- 
lature to  establish  a state  university  in  Los  Angeles,  under  a separate 
governing  board. 

The  bill  failed,  because  the  lawmakers  realized  the  serious  menace 
to  higher  education  that  would  result  from  having  two  state-supported 
universities,  operating  under  separate  boards.  Experience  in  other 
commonwealths  had  clearly  shown  the  dangers  that  are  inevitably  as- 
sociated with  a divided  management. 

But  while  this  and  a subsequent  attempt  failed,  it  was  obvious  that 
sentiment  for  a southern  university  was  wide-spread  and  that  sooner 
or  later  this  demand  would  become  irresistible.  The  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  University  of  California  began  to  take  heed  of  this  growing 
movement. 
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Regent  Edward  A.  Dickson,  for  a time  the  only  southern  member 
of  the  Board,  proposed  to  his  colleagues  that  a policy  be  adopted  of 
gradually  extending  to  the  southern  counties  the  educational  facilities 
of  the  University  of  California.  His  theory  was  that  either  the  Regents 
must  assume  leadership  on  this  issue  or  accept  the  consequences  of  a 
separate  state  university  under  an  independent  control.  The  alterna- 
tive, he  insisted,  would  seriously  impair  higher  education,  north  and 
south  alike. 

Wisely,  the  Board  of  Regents  approved  the  policy  of  extending 
the  University’s  activities  to  the  south.  Its  first  act  was  in  1915,  when 
it  established  headquarters  at  Los  Angeles  for  University  Extension. 
Two  years  later,  it  inaugurated  an  annual  Summer  Session  at  Los 
Angeles.  These  two  moves  went  a long  way  toward  appeasing  the 
general  situation. 

Consideration  was  now  given  to  the  third  and  really  important 
objective — the  establishment  of  some  form  of  undergraduate  instruc- 
tion in  the  south. 

About  this  time  occurred  a meeting  between  two  men  which 
brought  things  to  a head.  Dr.  E.  C.  Moore,  the  then  head  of  the 
Normal  School,  proposed  to  Regent  Dickson  that  the  University  of 
California  take  over  the  Normal  School  and  conduct  there  a Teachers 
College.  This  idea  fitted  in  with  Regent  Dickson’s  plan  of  having 
university  undergraduate  instruction  in  the  south.  A joint  plan  was 
accordingly  evolved  of  having  the  University  set  up  a four-year 
Teachers  College  and  the  first  two  years  of  regular  university  work. 

The  proposal  was  of  course  a startling  one.  The  Regents  realized 
that,  if  approved,  it  meant  that  the  Board  would  be  irrevocably  com- 
mitted to  a policy  of  a complete  university,  not  merely  the  first  two 
years  of  regular  university  work. 

The  project  was  finally  submitted  for  special  study  and  report  to 
a committee  consisting  of  Regents  Rowell,  Taussig  and  Dickson. 
Their  report  was  favorable,  and  in  due  course  the  Board  voted  its 
formal  approval.  An  enabling  act  was  passed  by  the  unanimous  action 
of  the  Legislature  and  became  a law,  with  the  signature  of  Governor 
William  D.  Stephens,  July  24,  1919.  On  that  day  a new  University 
was  born. 

But  the  founding  of  the  University  here  was  not  as  simple  as  the 
brief  narrative  might  indicate.  It  required  of  Regent  Dickson  and 
Dr.  Moore  years  of  planning,  years  of  fighting,  before  the  young  uni- 
versity could  be  said  to  be  firmly  established.  There  were  times  when 
the  cause  seemed  hopeless.  Not  until  1923,  when  after  a hectic  session 
the  Regents,  by  a scant  majority,  voted  to  give  the  third  year  of  univer- 
sity instruction  was  the  long  contest  actually  won. 
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At  the  recent  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  celebration  on  the  West- 
wood  Campus,  the  University  paid  honor  to  its  two  founders.  President 
Sproul  told  of  the  long  years  of  devoted  service  Regent  Dickson  and 
Dr.  Moore  have  rendered,  attributing  to  their  inspiring  leadership 
much  of  the  credit  for  U.C.L.A.’s  remarkable  growth. 

The  Southern  Branch,  as  the  young  university  was  first  called,  was 
launched  on  the  Vermont  Avenue  Campus.  But  its  expansion  was  so 
rapid  that  a new  home  soon  became  an  imperative  necessity.  How  the 
Westwood  Campus  was  secured  is  interestingly  told  in  the  alumni 
publication,  California  of  the  Southland,  in  its  issue  of  1937: 

“One  fine  spring  morning  in  1923,  two  men  crawled 
under  the  half-fallen  cross-bars  of  an  old  wooden  fence, 
emerging  upon  a high  eminence  overlooking  an  inspiring 
scene.  These  two  men  were  Edward  A.  Dickson  and  his 
fellow-Californian,  the  late  Irwin  J.  Muma.  The  spot  on 
which  they  stood  was  the  highest  point  of  land  on  Wolf  skill’s 
historic  rancho. 

Standing  on  the  spot  which  was  later  to  be  marked  by 
Founders  Rock,  Regent  Dickson  and  his  friend  resolved  that 
day  to  secure  among  those  picturesque  hills  a permanent 
campus  for  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 

How  well  they  succeeded  was  demonstrated  when,  on 
September  21,  1927,  Director  Moore  turned  the  first  shovelful 
of  earth  to  break  ground  for  the  creation  of  the  campus  of 
their  dreams. 

To  assist  the  Regents  in  securing  a new  campus,  a committee  of 
Los  Angeles  citizens  was  appointed  by  President  Campbell,  with 
Henry  W.  O’Melveny,  chairman,  and  James  R.  Martin,  secretary; 
other  members  were:  Messrs.  Harry  Chandler,  Henry  M.  Robinson, 
William  M.  Garland,  Edward  D.  Lyman,  Maynard  McFie,  Irwin  J. 
Muma,  Guy  C.  Earl,  William  E.  Dunn,  Meyer  Elsasser,  Charles  F. 
Stearn,  W.  L.  Valentine,  Clinton  E.  Miller,  Walter  K.  Tuller,  Joseph  F. 
Sartori  and  Henry  S.  McKee. 

Offers  of  sites  were  received  from  every  section  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, all  eager  to  be  selected  as  the  home  of  the  new  University.  But 
the  superior  advantages  of  the  Westwood  site  were  recognized,  and 
the  Board  of  Regents,  on  March  1,  1925,  on  recommendation  of  the 
citizens  committee,  formally  selected  it  as  the  permanent  campus. 
Dedication  of  the  new  campus  took  place  near  Founders  Rock  on 
October  25,  1926. 

As  described  by  the  alumni  publication  previously  quoted, 
Founders  Rock,  which  was  to  become  the  focal  point  on  the  new 
campus,  was  brought  to  Westwood  from  Perris  Valley.  Its  transporta- 
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tion  marked  the  first  official  act  of  the  University  authorities  in  the 
transformation  of  the  newly  acquired  site. 

Many  splendid  gifts  have  enriched  the  University  during  these 
first  twenty-five  years.  Notable  in  this  connection  is  the  Students 
Union  Building,  Kerchkoff  Hall,  built  by  Mrs.  William  G.  Kerchkoff 
as  a memorial  to  her  distinguished  husband,  one  of  the  builders  of  the 
southland.  The  Clark  Library,  with  its  endowment  of  a million  and 
a half  dollars,  was  the  gift  of  William  A.  Clark,  Jr.  Miss  Myra 
Hershey  gave  $400,000  for  the  construction  of  a girls’  dormitory  and 
another  $100,000  for  a student  loan  fund.  Michael  J.  Connell  made 
provision  in  his  will  for  nearly  $2,000,000  for  U.C.L.A.,  while  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Samuel  K.  Rindge  gave  the  University  the  famous  Willits  J. 
Hole  Art  Collection.  A fine  pipe  organ  was  installed  in  Royce  Hall 
by  Mrs.  Seeley  Mudd,  and  the  artistic  Village  Gate  and  the  stairway 
to  the  quad  were  donated  by  Dr.  Edwin  and  Harold  Janss.  The 
Campus  Chimes  were  the  gift  of  Count  Frederick  Thorne-Rider. 

Under  the  constitution  of  California,  the  administration  of  the 
entire  state  university  system  is  vested  in  a Board  of  Regents  of  sixteen 
members,  who  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  serve  for  terms  of 
sixteen  years.  There  are  also  eight  ex-officio  members.  The  Board 
selects  a president  of  the  University,  to  whom  it  delegates  the  fullest 
measure  of  authority  in  the  conduct  of  the  University’s  affairs. 

Appointment  to  the  Board  of  Regents  is  the  highest  honor  in  the 
gift  of  the  Governor  of  the  state.  It  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  the 
University  of  California  to  have  as  members  of  the  Board  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  representative  citizens  of  the  state.  Today  the  Board 
consists  of  the  following,  listed  in  order  of  years  of  service  on  the 
Board: 


Regents:  James  K.  Moffitt,  Edward  A.  Dickson,  Chester 
H.  Rowell,  Mortimer  Fleishhacker,  George  I.  Cochran,  John 
Francis  Neylan,  Charles  C.  Teague,  Sidney  M.  Ehrman,  A.  P. 
Giannini,  Fred  M.  Jordan,  Frederick  W.  Roman,  Edwin  W. 
Pauley,  Brodie  E.  Ahlport,  Edward  H.  Heller,  Norman  F. 
Sprague  and  Maurice  E.  Harrison. 

Ex-officio  Regents:  Governor  Earl  Warren,  Lieutenant 
Governor  Frederick  F.  Houser,  Speaker  Charles  W.  Lyon,  ' 
Walter  F.  Dexter,  A.  J.  McFadden,  George  U.  Hind,  Jean  C. 
Witter  and  the  President  of  the  University,  Robert  Gordon 
Sproul. 

Two  southern  Regents  who  were  active  in  the  early  history  of 
U.C.L.A.,  and  whose  names  will  ever  be  associated  with  the  institution, 
are  the  late  Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Sartori  and  Dr.  John  R.  Haynes. 

Four  presidents  have  been  identified  with  the  first  twenty-five 
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years:  Presidents  Wheeler,  Barrows,  Campbell  and  Sproul.  It  has 
been  under  President  Sproul,  however,  that  its  greatest  growth,  ex- 
pansion and  prestige  have  been  noted.  In  local  charge  have  been 
Provosts  Moore  and  Hedrick,  both  nationally  distinguished  educators. 

A strong  faculty  is  essential  to  any  great  educational  institution, 
and  over  the  years  President  Sproul  has  assembled  a notable  staff 
of  professors  and  instructors,  highlighted  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
scholars  of  the  country. 

Finally,  the  University  is  gradually  building  a strong  and  loyal 
Alumni  Association.  The  graduate  of  the  Twenties  is  beginning  to  win 
his  spurs.  Already,  one  of  their  number  has  been  honored  by  election 
as  Lieutenant  Governor  of  California.  Headed  by  Frank  S.  Balthis, 
president,  and  John  B.  Jackson,  secretary,  the  Alumni  Association  is 
today  wielding  a strong  influence  in  behalf  of  its  Alma  Mater. 


Book  Reviews 


By  J.  Gregg  Layne 

THE  RISE  OF  FERNANDO  CORTES:  By  Henry  R.  Wagner.  The 

Cortes  Society,  1944.  xxxvi,  1-564  pp.  Index,  Portraits,  Maps, 

Illustrations.  $12.50. 

Here  is  a scholarly  work  by  an  eminent  scholar  who  has  used 
all  the  known  sources  in  writing  this  most  complete  history  of  the 
earlier  life  of  the  great  conquistador. 

Dr.  Wagner’s  introduction  of  thirty-six  pages  is  really  a critical 
analysis  of  the  various  early  histories  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  and 
after  a careful  study  of  his  introduction  we  gather  that  he  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  work  of  Francisco  Lopez  de  Gomara  is  the 
most  dependable  of  the  sources  dealing  with  the  Conquest,  while  his 
opinion  of  Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo’s  Historia  Verdadera,  probably  the 
best  known  of  the  early  histories,  is  not  high.  Dr.  Wagner  has,  how- 
ever, given  full  credit  to  each  of  the  various  sources  mentioned. 

In  the  six  hundred  pages  of  this  book  is  to  be  found,  probably,  all 
the  real  information  on  Cortes  and  his  conquest  that  will  appear  for 
all  time.  Dr.  Wagner  has  entered  into  the  fullest  discussion  on  each 
controversial  subject  throughout  the  work,  arriving  at  his  final  de- 
cisions only  after  weighing  each  point  of  evidence  in  the  case. 

Of  particular  interest  to  the  student  of  California  history  this 
volume  might  well  be  the  basis  for  its  background  since  Cortes  was 
the  first  European  to  show  interest  in  the  exploration  and  settlement  of 
California,  and  probably  the  first  to  use  the  name  California,  though 
applied  to  that  part  we  now  know  as  Lower  California. 

The  career  of  Cortes  is  traced  step  by  step,  up  to  the  height  of  his 
power.  Dr.  Wagner  has  cleared  up  many  long  accepted  misconceptions 
regarding  Cortes,  such  as  correcting  the  use  of  the  name  “Hernando” 
to  Fernando,  the  correct  name  that  Cortes  himself  used  and  shown  by 
his  signature  on  various  documents.  The  author  greatly  discounts  the 
claim  of  Prescott  that  Cortes  was  a diplomat  or  a statesman,  and  states 
definitely  that  in  his  opinion  Cortes  was  a fortune  hunter,  started  and 
sustained  by  that  one  idea  alone. 

Through  his  careful  work  Dr.  Wagner  has  given  a clear  and 
understandable  picture  of  the  great  conquest  in  all  its  stark  and  ruth- 
less horror,  and  the  reader,  even  though  he  be  not  interested  in  history 
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as  history,  will  be  held  through  his  interest  in  this  narrative  of  romance 
and  tragedy  unfolded  by  the  author  in  this  last  word  on  the  Conquest 
of  Mexico  by  Fernando  Cortes,  the  first  great  conquistador  among  the 
Spanish  in  North  America. 

This  book  is  the  third  volume  of  the  “Documents  and  Narratives 
Concerning  the  Discovery  and  Conquest  of  Latin  America  by  the 
Cortes  Society”  with  headquarters  at  the  Bancroft  Library  at  Berkeley. 
The  book  is  well  illustrated  and  fully  annotated  and  has  an  excellent 
index  compiled  by  the  author  himself,  and  in  the  same  careful  and 
meticulous  manner  as  that  used  in  all  his  work. 

The  book  is  a magnificent  contribution  of  lasting  value  to  Amer- 
ican history. 


DIARY  AND  LETTERS  OF  JOSIAH  GREGG:  Excursions  in 
Mexico  and  California,  1847-1850.  Edited  by  Maurice  Garland 
Fulton.  With  an  Introduction  by  Paul  Horgan.  Norman,  Okla- 
homa University  Press,  1944.  xvii,  396  pp.  Index,  Portraits,  Maps, 
Illustrations,  Facsimilies.  8°  $3.50. 

After  a wait  of  nearly  three  years  the  second  and  last  volume  of 
Josiah  Gregg’s  Diary  and  Letters  has  been  published.  This  volume 
completes  a most  interesting  autobiography  of  the  now  famous  Santa 
Fe  trader  that  began  with  his  Commerce  of  the  Prairies  just  a century 

ago* 

In  this  last  volume,  which  should  prove  of  great  interest  to  the 
California  historian,  we  may  trace  Gregg’s  further  life  with  the  army, 
as  an  interpreter,  and  listen  to  his  deprecations,  with  increasing  in- 
tensity, against  his  pet  aversions — army  officers  and  steam  boat  cap- 
tains. In  fact,  with  his  rapidly  failing  health,  of  which  one  may  read 
between  the  lines,  we  can  see  his  fault-finding  irritability  increase  to- 
ward all  his  contacts  up  to  his  untimely  death  in  far  away  northern 
California,  where  he  died  of  starvation  after  having  headed  the  first 
party  of  white  men  to  see  the  waters  of  Humboldt  Bay  in  Trinity 
County. 

This  volume  of  Josiah  Gregg’s  Diary  begins  with  his  personal  ob- 
servations, on  mule  back,  holding  an  umbrella  over  his  head,  at  the 
Battle  of  Buena  Vista  where  General  Santa  Anna  made  his  inglorious 
and  panicky  retreat.  And  here  we  have  a better  description  of  this 
famous  battle  than  many  historians  have  given  us.  A good  picture  of 
the  man’s  nature  is  here  shown  too,  as  he  fearlessly  persisted  in  making 
his  observations  while  men  and  officers  were  being  killed  on  all  sides. 

Gregg’s  great  aversion  for  General  Wool,  of  which  he  told  us 
much  in  his  first  volume,  here  reaches  its  culmination,  and  no  doubt 
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gave  him  great  satisfaction,  when  he  visits  that  “overbearing  in- 
dividual” and  tells  him  to  his  face  of  his  great  dislike  for  him.  Gregg 
then  joined  Colonel  Doniphan’s  regiment  and  made  his  way  back  to 
Chihuahua  where  his  instruments  and  scientific  paraphernalia  had 
been  stored.  Though  Gregg  admired  Doniphan,  perhaps  because  he 
was  a westerner,  he  could  never  overcome  his  horror  and  disgust  for 
the  American  soldier  in  general,  whose  depredations  against  the 
Mexican  civilian  population,  often  assumed  the  viciousness  of  the 
atrocities  perpetrated  by  our  present  day  enemies. 

After  his  retirement  from  the  army  Gregg  practiced  medicine  at 
Saltillo,  and  with  considerable  success,  for  the  Mexicans  liked  Gregg, 
and  he  understood  them.  His  description  of  life  in  Saltillo  and  his 
later  journey  to  Mexico  City  give  us  a fine  picture  of  Mexican  life  at 
the  time,  both  among  civilians  and  officials. 

This  volume  of  the  Diary  shows  Gregg  in  his  true  light — that  of 
a scientist,  a botanist,  and  an  explorer,  and  his  year’s  practice  at  Saltillo 
enabled  him  to  head  an  exploring  party  for  the  California  gold  fields, 
then  the  topic  on  every  tongue,  not  for  the  purpose  of  digging  gold, 
but  to  make  scientific  observations  and  discoveries.  As  a botanist 
Josiah  Gregg  was  outstanding  and,  today,  many  western  plants  bear 
his  name.  Again  in  this,  as  in  the  first  volume,  we  find  the  book  load- 
ed with  scientific  terms  and  astronomical  observations — tiring  to  many 
of  its  readers,  but  having  their  value  in  showing  the  calibre  of  the  man 
and  of  real  interest  to  those  who  are  interested  in  that  phase  of  science 
— and,  as  the  editor  states  in  his  introduction,  “all  a reader  has  to  do 
(if  not  interested)  is  to  lift  his  eyes  over  the  obstruction  and  let  them 
rest  on  something  more  palatable  in  the  way  of  experience,  observation 
or  comment.” 

Gregg’s  descriptions  are  vividly  interesting  and  his  comments  often 
comical.  The  year  1849  finds  Gregg  in  California,  and  his  narrative 
stops  at  his  arrival  at  San  Francisco  and  so  an  added  chapter,  “One 
More  Enterprise,”  has  been  given  by  the  editor  setting  forth  all  the 
information  available  regarding  the  Gregg  Party’s  trip  to,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  Humboldt  Bay  and  of  the  death  of  Josiah  Gregg. 

In  this  last  volume  the  editor  has  placed  a supposed  portrait  of 
Josiah  Gregg  from  a daguerreotype,  presumably  taken  in  New  York 
about  1844,  at  the  time  of  the  first  publication  of  Commerce  of  the 
Prairies . This  may  or  may  not  be  a portrait  of  Gregg,  but  it  certainly 
has  more  Gregg  Family  characteristics  than  has  the  pencil  sketch  that 
long  hung  in  the  Museum  at  Santa  Fe  and  considered  the  only  known 
portrait  of  the  noted  trader. 

This  book  is  a valuable  piece  of  work  and  completes  just  about 
all  the  written  work  of  Josiah  Gregg,  trader,  scientist  and  explorer. 
Major  Maurice  Garland  Fulton  is  to  be  thanked  for  unearthing  and 
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editing  this  mine  of  valuable  material,  and  for  staying  with  it  until  he 
saw  his  work  finished  and  off  the  press.  His  notes  are  as  valuable  as 
the  text  itself,  and  his  appendix  of  “sources  and  obligations”  will  prove 
of  worth  to  the  historian.  . 

Again  Paul  Horgan  has  been  chosen  to  write  the  introduction, 
which  well  might  pass  as  a review  of  the  book. 

Much  credit  must  be  given  the  University  of  Oklahoma  Press  for 
bringing  out  at  this  time  of  paper  and  material  shortage,  so  handsome 
a volume,  matching  in  style,  paper,  excellent  typography  and  fine 
binding  its  companion  volume  published  three  years  ago. 

Fortunately  Josiah  Gregg  made  provision  that  his  notes  and 
scientific  findings  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  brother  John,  or  they 
might  have  been  lost  for  all  time,  and  so  a fitting  end  to  this  review 
may  well  be  the  dedication  of  Major  Fulton’s  fine  effort: 

To  the  Memory  of  John  Gregg 
1800  - 1887 

“Place  my  effects  and  memoranda  at  the  disposition  of  my  brother  John” — 
Josiah  Gregg,  in  his  letter,  November  1,  1849. 

This  volume  witnesser  of  a trust  well  held. 


FIFTY  YEARS  A RANCHER:  The  Recollections  of  Half  a Century 
devoted  to  the  Citrus  and  Walnut  Industries  of  California  and  to 
furthering  the  Cooperative  Movement  in  Agriculture.  By  Charles 
Collins  Teague.  Los  Angeles,  The  Ward  Ritchie  Press,  (1944) 
xiv,  199  pp.  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  8°  Privately  Printed. 

Charles  Collins  Teague’s  Fifty  Years  a Rancher,  just  off  the  Ward 
Ritchie  Press,  is  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  the  indus- 
trial history  of  California  that  has  appeared  for  some  time.  The  book 
is  an  autobiography  and  written  in  a clear,  charming  and  unpretentious 
style. 

C.  C.  Teague,  as  he  is  almost  invariably  referred  to,  came  to  Cali- 
fornia as  a boy  of  twenty  with  his  parents,  and  settled  at  Santa  Paula, 
where  he  almost  immediately  became  a citrus  grower.  He  has  main- 
tained Santa  Paula  as  his  home  town  ever  since  that  time,  although  he 
has  become  a figure  of  importance  in  metropolitan  Los  Angeles  and 
the  state  at  large.  For  many  years  he  has  been  president  of  the  great 
California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  famous  Limoneira  Company,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  im- 
portant citrus  projects  ever  attempted. 

C.  C.  Teague  today  is  an  outstanding  figure  in  state  and  national 
affairs.  He  is  a Regent  of  the  University  of  California  and  was  ap- 
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pointed  to  the  Federal  Farm  Board  by  President  Hoover  in  1929.  His 
life  has  touched  almost  every  phase  of  the  economic  structure  of 
California. 

In  Fifty  Years  a Rancher  he  gives  the  story  of  cooperative  market- 
ing as  it  has  been  developed  in  its  highest  form — the  full  story  of  the 
progressive  development  of  the  Citrus  and  Walnut  industries  in  Cali- 
fornia. In  this  he  stresses  the  fact  that  a thorough  knowledge  of  soils, 
climate  and  agricultural  conditions  in  general,  linked  with  sound 
judgment  and  unceasing  care  are  necessary  for  success  in  citriculture, 
and  makes  the  poignant  statement  that  “to  make  a success  of  orange 
or  lemon  growing  your  grove  must  be  a better-than-average  producer.” 

Mr.  Teague  has  long  been  considered  the  leading  citizen  of  Ven- 
tura County  and  at  the  time  of  the  terrible  St.  Francis  Dam  disaster 
he  was  made  chairman  of  the  Ventura  County  Committee  for  adjust- 
ment of  the  damages  to  be  paid  by  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  to  the 
victims  of  that  holocaust.  His  chapter  on  the  great  disaster  is  one  of 
the  few  that  have  appeared  in  book  form  and  tells  the  story  in  stark 
facts,  but  pays  tribute'  to  the  fine  and  voluntary  settlement  made  by 
the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  a settlement  so  generous  and  prompt  that  not 
one  law-suit  for  damages  was  filed,  though  the  amounts  paid  by  the 
city  ran  to  nearly  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  loss  of  life  ran 
into  the  hundreds. 

The  Ward  Ritchie  Press  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  appearance 
of  this  fine  little  volume,  for  the  binding  is  as  tasteful  as  is  the 
typography,  and  it  is  fast  making  a reputation  for  its  bindings  that  will 
rank  with  its  already  well  established  name  for  fine  printing. 


TWO  IMPORTANT  BOOKS  ON  CALIFORNIA 

The  Stanford  University  Press  is  just  about  to  produce  a 
new  book,  Paddle-Wheel  Days  in  California,  and  a new 
edition  of  Bonanza  Railroads.  These  two  important  books 
on  early  transportation  in  the  state  will  be  reviewed  in  the 
next  issue  of  The  Quarterly. 
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No.  i The  California  Overland  Express,  the  Longest  Stage-ride 
in  the  World,  by  William  Tallack.  With  an  introduc- 
tion by  Carl  I.  Wheat,  and  a check-list  of  published 
material  by  J.  Gregg  Layne.  (Published  in  1935,  a re- 
print from  the  Quarterly  for  June  and  September,  1935, 
Vol.  XVII,  Nos.  2 and  3.) 

(Out  of  Print ) 

REPRINTS  OF  MAPS  AND  DOCUMENTS 

No.  1.  Lieutenant  E.  O.  C.  Ord’s  map  of  the  “Ciudad  de  Los 
Angeles”  of  1840,  reproduced  on  heavy  paper,  suitable 
for  framing,  from  the  Quarterly  for  December,  1935. 


(Vol.  XVII,  No.  4). 

Price  to  members,  per  copy $1.00 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy $1.50 


No.  2.  Powell’s  sketch  of  the  Pueblo  of  Los  Angeles,  made  in 
March,  1850.  Print  made  by  Edwin  Grabhorn,  issued 
as  frontispiece  of  Quarterly , Vol.  XVIII,  No.  1,  March, 


1936. 

Price  to  members,  per  copy $0.50 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy $i.oo 


REGULAR  PUBLICATIONS 

A limited  number  of  copies  of  the  Society’s  Annual  Publications 
are  available  at  the  following  prices: 

Publications  for  the  years  1891  to  1910, 
inclusive,  per  copy $1.50 

Publications  for  the  years  1911  to  1934, 

inclusive,  per  copy  (except  1931) $1*25 

1931  Annual $2.50 

Sets  of  the  Annual  Publications  from  1891  to  1934,  inclusive, 
have  been  set  aside  for  sale,  in  complete  sets  only , at  the  special 
price  of  $35.00. 

Quarterly  Publication,  commencing  March,  1935,  to  members, 
per  copy,  $1.00;  to  non-members,  per  copy  $1.50. 

(All  sales  in  California  are  subject  to  the  State  Sales  Tax) 
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The  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California  was  or- 
ganized in  1883  and  has  enjoyed  a record  of  continuous 
activity  for  over  a half  a century.  Commencing  in  1886,  and  each 
year  until  1935,  the  Society  issued  an  Annual  Publication.  In  1935 
this  Quarterly  was  initiated.  It  is  published  at  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, each  March,  June,  September  and  December. 

The  purposes  of  this  Society  are  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
archives  and  historic  sites  of  the  Southwest,  with  particular  stress 
on  Southern  California;  to  publish  material  of  permanent  historic 
interest  and  significance;  to  assist  and  encourage  all  persons  and 
organizations  engaged  in  similar  activities;  to  hold  regular 
monthly  meetings  in  Los  Angeles,  except  during  the  summer 
months,  and  at  least  once  a year  to  gather  in  a pilgrimage  to 
some  spot  of  historic  significance. 

The  Society  welcomes  to  its  membership  all  persons  who  are 
in  sympathy  with  its  aims.  It  derives  its  entire  income  from  the 
dues  and  gifts  of  members,  and  all  regular  publications  are  of- 
fered to  members  without  further  charge.  The  fee  for  regular 
membership  is  $5.00  per  year,  for  sustaining  membership  $10.00 
per  year,  for  patron  membership  $100.00  per  year,  and  for  life 
membership  $50.00. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Editorial  Board  to  render  this  Quarterly 
a publication  of  general  historical  interest.  Suggestions  and  criti- 
cisms will  be  welcomed,  and  all  persons,  whether  members  of 
the  Society  or  not,  are  invited  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of 
the  editors  original  articles,  old  letters,  documents,  maps  and 
other  material  bearing  upon  the  history  and  development  of  this 
region. 

The  price  of  extra  copies  of  this  Quarterly  is  $1.00  per  copy  to 
members  and  $1.50  per  copy  to  non-members  (subject  to  the  Cali- 
fornia state  sales  tax). 

Double  numbers  when  published  are  sold  at  $2.00  per  copy  to 
members,  $3.00  to  non-members. 


NOTICE 

Address  all  correspondence  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Southern  California,  606  South  Hill  Street,  Los  Angeles. 

All  articles  for  The  Quarterly  and  Book  Reviews  send  to  Editor  at 
1016  Selby  Avenue,  Los  Angeles. 
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During  its  first  year  as  an  organized  society  the  Historical  Society 
of  Southern  California  published  an  Annual , and  for  the  following 
fifty  years  it  continued  to  publish  its  Annual,  when  in  1935  an  en- 
thusiastic and  tireless  member  of  its  Board  of  Directors,  Carl  I.  Wheat, 
prevailed  upon  his  fellow  members  to  attempt  the  publication  of  a 
Quarterly  to  replace  the  well  known  Annual  that  had  given  to  its 
members  a wealth  of  valuable  historical  source  material.  There  were 
misgivings  and  expressions  of  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  and  the  ability 
of  the  Society  to  attempt  such  a move,  but  after  Mr.  Wheat’s  assurance 
that  he  would  act  as  Editor  and  be  responsible  for  the  work  attached  to 
the  venture  a vote  of  the  Directors  made  the  Quarterly  a reality. 

Carl  Wheat  was  called  to  Washington  in  the  middle  of  the  year, 
1936,  and  your  present  Editor  agreed  to  take  over  the  job  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  year,  but  “Time  Marches  On”  and  now  with  this  issue  of 
the  Quarterly  it  has  passed  its  tenth  year  of  life,  and  the  half  year  that 
your  editor  agreed  to  take  over  the  job  has  stretched  into  eight  and  a 
half  years. 

To  make  a Quarterly  possible  the  annual  dues  for  active  members 
was  raised  from  three  dollars  to  five  dollars  per  year,  and  contrary  to 
the  misgivings  of  many  of  our  members  the  membership  of  the  Society 
grew  to  greater  numbers  than  we  had  ever  listed  at  the  lesser  figure. 

It  is  the  ambition  of  the  Editorial  Board  to  make  a far  better 
Quarterly  than  we  have  yet  made,  but  to  do  this  our  membership  must 
grow.  I am  going  to  ask  every  member  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Southern  California  to  appoint  himself  a committee  of  one  to  interest 
every  available  person,  interested  in  history,  and  every  person  that  can 
become  interested  in  history  to  become  a member  of  our  Society. 

By  addressing  the  Society  at  601  Hollingsworth  Building,  Los 
Angeles,  application  blanks  may  be  obtained,  or  any  one  you  may 
designate  will  be  contacted  by  our  Secretary  if  you  will  but  let  her 
know  to  whom  to  address  a communication. 

J.  Gregg  Layne, 

Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board 
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William  R.  Staats 
1867  - 1928 

Coming  to  Southern  California  on  the  eve  of  the  great 
Boom  of  1887  William  R.  Staats  entered  into  the  business 
and  social  life  of  the  community  almost  immediately  and 
became  an  outstanding  leader  in  business  and  civic  circles 
of  the  state. 


A Business  Pioneer  in  Southern  California 


By  Carol  Green  Wilson 


INTRODUCTION 

The  City  of  Para,  sailing  from  New  York  for  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
on  a blustery  day  in  November,  1886,  had  among  its  passengers  the 
nineteen-year-old  son  of  a Connecticut  minister,  seeking  a chance  to 
live  in  that  far  away  “Land  of  Sunshine”,  Southern  California.  After 
a three-year  illness,  and  an  unsuccessful  trip  to  Florida  in  search  of 
health,  “kind  friends  in  his  father’s  congregation  contributed  $200  to 
help  defray  expenses”  for  this  long  uncertain  journey. 

These  facts  were  gleaned  from  a clipping  from  a Bristol,  Con- 
necticut paper  tucked  in  the  flap  of  a diary  kept  by  that  young  man, 
my  uncle,  William  R.  Staats  of  Pasadena.  Among  our  own  clippings 
an  editorial  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  forty-two  years  later  led  me 
to  retrace  the  busy  years  that  had  made  words  such  as  these  possible : 
“Southern  California’s  phenomenal  progress  owes  much  to  the 
courage,  the  faith  and  the  business  perception  of  its  outstanding  citi- 
zens who  laid  the  structure  of  its  success  on  an  enduring  foundation. 
With  the  passing  of  time  these  pioneers  are  called  to  hand  over  the 
fruits  of  their  long  and  arduous  service  to  the  younger  generation. 
When  one  of  these  first  builders  is  forced  by  the  hand  of  death  to  re- 
linguish  his  life  work,  his  value  to  the  whole  community  is  brought 
home  in  terms  of  sorrow  and  appreciation. 

“Such  was  William  R.  Staats,  founder  of  one  of  our  great  financial 
institutions,  respected  and  loved  by  all  who  knew  him  and  worked 
with  him  in  Pasadena  and  Los  Angeles  . . . 

“We  have  lost  a leader  who  will  always  be  remembered  for  his 
constructive  services  to  the  public,  for  his  fine  example  of  patriotic 
Americanism,  for  his  splendid  sportsmanship  and  his  endearing  qual- 
ities of  friendship  to  all  who  knew  him  in  private  life.” 

Because  he  lived  in  a friendly  era  when  community  building  was 
a neighborly  process  and  his  own  warmth  of  personality  brought  in- 
creasing contact  with  the  pioneers  in  most  of  the  enterprises  which 
have  enriched  life  for  the  millions  who  now  enjoy  comforts  made 
possible  by  the  vision  and  energy  of  these  early  settlers,  I have  sought 
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to  preserve  some  of  the  flavor  of  the  times  from  his  own  pencilled 
jottings  and  the  columns  of  the  daily  papers. 

Those  years — 1887  to  1928 — were  years  when  individual  initiative 
had  free  play,  when  fortunes  were  made  and  lost  in  breath-taking 
haste;  but  when  capital  wisely  accumulated  was  put  to  constructive 
service  for  scientific,  cultural  and  educational  advancement.  In  the 
midst  of  all  this  William  R.  Staats  matured  with  the  country  which 
gave  him  health  and  wealth.  This  record  of  his  adult  life  is  a tribute  to 
one  who  refused  to  be  an  invalid  and  determined  to  make  the  better 
things  of  life  possible  for  many  others. 

Carol  Green  Wilson 

San  Francisco, 

July  8,  1944 


A YOUNG  CONNECTICUT  YANKEE 
COMES  WEST 


Tents  lined  the  dusty  main  street  of  Pasadena,  California  on 
that  last  day  of  December,  1886,  when  young  Will  Staats  entered  the 
Promised  Land.  But  their  signs — “Lodgings  Two  Bits  a Night” — did 
not  concern  him.  Among  the  crowds  greeting  passengers  on  the  daily 
train  from  Los  Angeles  had  been  old  friends,  already  leading  citizens 
of  the  six-month  old  city  nestled  among  the  orange  groves  of  the  Sierra 
Madre  foothills. 

Professor  C.  M.  Parker,  the  tall  man  with  a long  black  beard,  had 
been  Will’s  teacher  in  Williston  Academy  in  Wilbraham,  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  the  brief  period  of  schooling  the  lad  had  had  before  a 
sailboat  ducking  on  the  Sound  had  started  the  long  illness  leading  him 
to  New  York’s  famous  lung  specialist,  Dr.  Alfred  Loomis.  From  this 
authority  Will  had  received  the  verdict  familiar  to  many  of  the  hopeful 
travelers  now  pouring  in  to  this  new  country — “a  chance  to  get  well 
IF  you  can  get  to  California.” 

Professor  Parker  himself  knew  thoroughly  the  meaning  of  this 
phrase.  One  of  the  many  easterners  who  had  sacrificed  professional 
dignity  to  live  among  the  roses  and  orange  blossoms  of  the  Far  West- 
ern Paradise,  he  had  won  back  his  own  health  as  he  had  driven  the 
daily  coach  between  Pasadena  and  Los  Angeles  until  the  recent  com- 
pletion of  the  railroad,  still  a novelty  to  these  pioneers.  Many  a new- 
comer, now  rated  an  established  citizen,  had  been  won  to  the  new 
community  by  the  witty  professor  who  mingled  the  classics  with  his 
boosting  while  he  guided  his  horses  along  the  wooded  arroyo  with 
its  gushing  springs. 

The  Parker  enthusiasm  had  kindled  hope  in  the  anxious  hearts  of 
the  family  gathered  around  their  beloved  invalid  in  the  snow-bound 
parsonage  in  Glastonbury,  Connecticut,  persuading  Will’s  parents  that 
Pasadena  should  be  the  destination  when  the  Reverend  Staats  had  se- 
cured passage  for  his  third  son  on  the  S.  S.  City  of  Para  out  of  New 
York  in  late  November. 

Now,  as  Will’s  eyes  widened  in  wonder  at  the  massive  moun- 
tains towering  blue-gray  in  the  winter  sunshine  above  the  orange- 
scented  valley  of  the  San  Gabriel,  home  sickness  for  that  far  away 
group  of  loved  ones  melted  in  the  genialty  of  the  Parker  welcome,  and 
he  knew  that  he,  too,  had  come  to  stay. 
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They  turned  into  the  winding  drive  leading  to  large  homes  which 
housed  two  Parker  families  and  he  stared  in  amazement  at  the  lux- 
uriant rows  of  geraniums,  the  beds  of  heliotrope  and  roses.  How  much 
he  would  have  to  write  home — not  only  about  the  new  surroundings, 
but  also  about  the  surprising  discovery  that  the  other  Parker,  Professor 
M.  M.,  who  had  been  with  his  brother  at  the  station  “thinking  that 
this  might  possibly  be  the  train  on  which  Will  would  come”  had 
taught  in  the  Glastonbury  Academy  in  the  late  ’sixties. 

In  fact,  a friendship  with  this  older  man  which  would  have  last- 
ing imprint  on  Will’s  entire  California  life  grew  out  of  that  dinner 
table  conversation  in  which  the  young  guest  related  news  of  friends 
and  neighbors,  somehow  closing  up  the  gap  of  miles  that  had 
stretched  so  wide  on  the  long  sea  voyage.  Refreshed  by  this  first  home 
meal  since  he  had  feasted  with  the  family  at  the  Thanksgiving  table 
spread  with  New  England  lavishness,  the  nineteen-year-old  asked 
eager  questions  about  this  Southern  California  which  had  so  stirred 
his  imagination  through  pages  of  promotional  literature  flooding  the 
Glastonbury  mail  once  Dr.  Loomis  had  turned  their  thoughts 
westward. 

Always  the  student,  helped  in  that  perhaps  rather  than  hindered 
by  the  long  shut-in  months  at  home,  Will  followed  with  alacrity  as 
Professor  Parker  led  him  to  a relief  map  in  his  study. 

“This  will  show  you  better  than  any  words  what  Southern  Cali- 
fornia really  is,”  he  said,  as  he  pointed  out  the  physical  entity  of  the 
southern  eight  of  the  state’s  fifty-eight  counties.  “Politically  it  is  not 
separate  like  the  southern  of  the  Dakotas  or  the  Carolinas;  but  geo- 
graphically it  has  an  existence  and  a character  of  its  own.” 

Will’s  recent  trip  had  given  him  a good  idea  of  the  California 
coast  line,  for  the  S.  S.  San  Bias  on  which  he  had  steamed  slowly 
north  from  Panama  had  taken  him  all  the  way  to  San  Francisco,  there 
being  no  other  port  facilities  adequate  for  ocean-going  vessels.  The 
bare  brown  hills  and  steep  coastline  had  seemed  to  him  “forbidding 
places  to  live”  and  even  the  ports  of  Santa  Barbara,  Port  Harford  (out- 
let for  San  Luis  Obispo)  and  finally  San  Pedro,  where  the  coastwise 
steamer  Santa  Rosa  had  brought  them  to  be  landed  by  tug  and  lighter 
had  had  a sameness  that  belied  the  Professor’s  contention. 

The  map,  however,  showed  geographically  the  way  the  state  is 
bisected  by  the  Tehachapi  mountain  range  just  south  of  Bakersfield, 
plugging  off  the  two  valleys  of  the  north — the  Sacramento  and  the  San 
Joaquin — those  great  productive  areas  which  were  to  absorb  so  much 
of  the  Staats  business  thought  in  the  years  to  come. 

“You  see,”  went  on  the  Professor,  “all  this  country  south  of  the 
mountains,  bordered  by  the  mild  Pacific  Ocean  with  these  Channel 
Islands  on  the  west  and  shielded  from  desert  heat  by  all  these  ridges 
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to  the  east  is  a sheltered  garden,  if  you  water  it,  but  that” — and  Will 
never  forgot  the  earnest  tone  of  his  old  teacher  as  he  gave  him  his 
first  lesson  in  the  fundamentals  of  California  prosperity — “that  is  one 
of  the  many  problems  young  men  like  you  are  going  to  have  to  master. 

“You  will  find  out  when  our  rainy  season  comes — around  Feb- 
ruary— how  much  water  goes  to  waste,  great  torrents  pouring  down 
out  of  the  mountains,  while  at  other  times  of  the  year  everything  is  so 
dry  that  even  the  cattle  and  sheep  are  hard  put  to  it  to  keep  alive,  let 
alone  man  and  his  gardens. 

“It  is  said  that  when  California  was  admitted  to  the  Union — just 
a little  over  thirty  years  ago — the  Los  Angeles  river  had  already  run 
so  dry  that  a municipal  ordinance  was  passed  requiring  persons  who 
found  it  necessary  to  wash  articles  of  any  kind  near  the  habitable  por- 
tions of  the  city  to  do  it  in  the  water  canal  that  ran  from  the  little 
river.  I think  I have  a copy  of  that  ordinance  here  in  the  drawer.  Yes, 
this  is  the  exact  wording — ‘from  the  little  river,  but  be  careful  to  place 
their  board  or  washer  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  canal,  by  which  means, 
although  they  use  the  water  yet  the  washings  from  the  dirty  articles 
are  not  permitted  under  any  pretense  to  again  mix  with  the  water  in- 
tended for  drinking  purposes’.” 

“But,”  interposed  Will,  “one  of  the  best  articles  we  read  on  Pasa- 
dena— written  by  a doctor,  Radebough,  I think  his  name  was — spoke 
of  the  pure  abundant  water  here,  sufficient  for  all  purposes,  as  one  of 
the  best  reasons  for  coming  here.  ‘Pasadena  as  a Health  Resort’  was 
the  name  of  his  paper,  and  I think  that  did  as  much  as  your  letter  to 
convince  Papa  to  let  me  come.” 

“Yes,  he  is  right  in  a way.  One  of  these  days  I’ll  show  you  what 
we  have  done  here.  Right  from  the  beginning  the  people  who  settled 
this  community  have  recognized  the  importance  of  the  water  problem, 
but  even  so  we  are  hardly  prepared  for  the  enormous  population  in- 
creases of  the  past  year.  Until  recently  this  part  of  the  state  has  grown 
slowly. 

“It  was  the  Gold  Rush,  you  know,  that  gave  Northern  California 
its  start.  Then  as  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  made  immigration  from 
the  east  simpler,  industry  and  commerce  began  to  build  up  the  north- 
ern counties.  Southern  California  picked  up  a few  immigrants  who 
came  West  by  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  and  liked  our  climate — and  the 
Senoritas.  Maybe  there  are  some  of  their  daughters  left  for  Will, 
here—” 

The  two  brothers  laughed  as  their  guest’s  dark  eyes  lighted  with 
interest.  Then  C.  M.  continued,  “The  first  Federal  Census — 1850 — 
gave  ‘the  Queen  of  the  Cow  Counties’  as  ‘Superior  California’ — the 
North — used  to  dub  Los  Angeles  County,  8,329  inhabitants,  but  only 
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1,173  were  United  States  citizens.  The  others  were  ‘domesticated 
Indians’.” 

“Los  Angeles  always  did  know  how  to  boost,  however,”  inter- 
rupted the  Academy  Principal,  producing  a worn  clipping  from  his 
pocket.  “How’s  this  for  an  editorial?” 

Will  smiled  as  he  read:  “The  Queen  of  the  Cow  Countries  bangs 
all  creation  in  her  productions.  Whether  it  be  shocking  murders  or 
big  beets — fat  beeves,  expounders  of  new  religions,  tall  corn,  ponderous 
cabbages,  grizzlies,  coyotes,  smart  men,  coal  holers,  scrip  or  fights,  she 
stands  out  in  bold  relief,  challenging  competition.” 

Then  he  asked,  “Is  it  true  that  there  are  sixty  thousand  people  in 
the  county  now?  That’s  what  I read  somewhere.” 

“Impossible  to  tell,”  chorused  the  brothers.  “People  have  poured 
in  here  so  fast  these  last  few  months  that  no  one  would  venture  a 
guess.  When  the  Santa  Fe  came  in  through  El  Cajon  Pass  last  year  it 
began  to  do  for  this  country  what  the  Central  Pacific  had  done  for  the 
region  around  San  Francisco  and  more. 

“Recently  this  road  withdrew  from  the  Transcontinental  Traffic 
Association.  The  rate  war  that  brought  on  cut  the  price  of  a ticket 
from  Missouri  to  Los  Angeles  to  five  dollars  and  they  say  that  one  day 
it  was  as  low  as  one  dollar.  It  has  been  like  a second  gold  rush,  only 
the  pay  dirt  was  only  dirt,  without  the  glitter. 

“Most  of  the  old  settlers  here  in  Pasadena  haven’t  welcomed  this 
commotion.  We  are  orchardists  who  like  our  peace  and  quiet  and  we 
hate  to  see  the  orchards  and  vineyards  cut  up  into  city  lots.  They  say 
that  lots  for  which  men  paid  five  hundred  dollars  last  year  are  now 
selling  for  as  much  as  five  thousand  and  some  ranch  lands  have  in- 
creased as  much  as  fifteen  hundred  per  cent  in  a few  months.  Out 
along  the  new  railroad  between  San  Bernardino  and  Los  Angeles  a 
new  town  booms  up  every  few  days.  They  are  even  advertising  city 
lots  out  on  the  Mohave  Desert.  You’ll  have  to  see  some  of  them  for 
yourself  once  you  get  rested. 

“Which  reminds  me,  C.  M.,”  broke  in  his  brother,  “we  better  drive 
Will  around  town  a bit  and  see  if  we  can  get  him  a place  to  live,  or  he 
will  never  get  rested.” 

That  is  why  the  young  Connecticut  Yankee  did  not  need  to 
worry  about  the  tents  and  their  advertised  “two-bit”  lodgings.  Before 
the  end  of  his  first  day  in  Pasadena  Will  was  lodged  with  a Mr. 
Meharry,  secretary  of  the  Lake  Vineyard  Land  and  Water  Company, 
of  which  C.  M.  Parker  was  a director.  His  education  in  the  problems 
of  providing  water  for  the  boomtime  population  was  thus  continued. 
But  his  first  task  was  to  write  a sixteen-page  letter  home  assuring  the 
anxious  family  that  he  was  well  settled  in  a “modern  dwelling, 
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equipped  with  electric  door  bells  and  a bathroom  with  hot  and  cold 
water  on  the  same  floor  as  my  room.  The  town’s  one  horse  car  runs 
past  the  door.” 

He  wrote  with  the  same  optimism  which  had  never  failed  him 
during  the  three  long  years  when  each  member  of  that  household  had 
sacrificed  and  cared  for  him,  telling  them  that  at  last  he  knew  that 
he  had  found  the  place  where  he  could  “get  well  and  make  something 
of  myself,”  as  well  as  to  make  up  to  them  for  all  that  his  illness  had 
cost  in  money  and  anxiety.  This  trip  would  not  be  like  the  journey  to 
Florida  the  year  before,  a journey  which  had  not  only  failed  to  heal 
his  lungs,  but  had  added  malaria  to  his  other  troubles.  He  knew  this 
time  that  the  clear  winter  sunshine  of  this  new  city  protected  by  the 
“Mother  Mountains”  was  just  as  healing  as  Dr.  Radebaugh  had  prom- 
ised and  each  breath  of  the  intoxicating  air  gave  him  new  assurance 
that  he  would  live  to  justify  their  faith  in  him. 

The  blood  of  sturdy  ancestors  flowed  in  his  young  veins,  endowing 
him  with  a constitution  equal  to  many  strains.  The  Staats’  name 
brought  to  America  in  1640  by  Major  Abraham  from  Amsterdam, 
signified  in  those  beginning  years  among  the  Hudson-River  Dutch 
“one  of  the  richest  and  most  distinguished  men  ...  in  Beverwyck 
(Albany) — surgeon,  trader  and  magistrate.”*  His  maternal  ancestor, 
“Good  Man  Macy”  of  Whittier’s  poem,  “The  Exile”,  also  an  im- 
migrant to  America,  from  England,  in  1640,  had  been  the  first  white 
settler  of  Nantucket  Island,  when  he  fled  from  the  mainland  after 
illegally  harboring  a Quaker.  Will  himself,  the  third  son  of  the  New 
England  parsonage,  derived  his  name  from  William  Richardson,  great- 
uncle  of  his  mother,  a scholarly  and  devout  man  who  had  ministered 
in  York  Cathedral  in  Old  England  for  over  fifty  years.  It  was  a name 
with  an  impelling  implication,  a subconscious  influence  on  his  whole 
life  philosophy. 

Now  as  he  unpacked  his  few  possessions — his  violin  and  books,  as 
well  as  the  outfit  “so  generously  provided”  by  his  father  before  his 
departure,  an  outfit  including  a Prince  Albert  black  dress  suit  and 
plenty  of  woolen  underwear  (!),  Will  entered  into  his  own  pioneering 
with  the  zest  of  youth,  unwilling  to  admit  even  to  himself  the  ham- 
pering effects  of  the  invalidism  he  was  sure  he  had  left  behind. 

Early  the  next  morning,  on  a New  Year’s  Day  so  beautiful  that  a 
Los  Angeles  daily  designated  it  as  “glorious  beyond  description”,  Will 
set  out  with  one  of  his  shipmates  from  the  San  Bias,  a Dr.  Westcott,  to 
acquaint  himself  with  this  California  boom  town.  Tenderfeet,  strangers 
like  themselves,  were  clustered  on  every  corner,  excitedly  discussing 


*Carl  Carmer — “The  Hudson.” 
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the  real-estate  bargains  flaunted  at  every  turn.  Even  a barber  shop  dis- 
played from  its  striped  pole  the  sign,  “Real  Estate  Within”,  where  in- 
deed a “realtor”  in  the  back  room  fleeced  unsuspecting  customers. 
Next  door,  the  harness  shop  revealed  an  earnest  saddler  using  his  cut- 
ting shears  to  snip  out  bargains  as  impatient  patrons  stared  down  at  an 
improvised  map  spread  on  his  cutting  table.  The  whole  town  seemed 
as  the  older  man  expressed  it  “a  vast  corral  of  lambs  dumb  before 
their  shearers.” 

Warily  avoiding  any  entanglements,  Will  and  his  companion  kept 
on  their  way  across  the  dusty  main  street  that  would  in  later  years  be 
the  scene  of  great  pageantry.  William  R.  Staats  would  ride  many 
times  as  a marshal  in  those  New  Year’s  Day  Parades  of  Roses,  but  he 
knew  nothing  of  what  the  future  would  hold  for  himself  or  the  city 
he  was  first  exploring  on  this  sunny  morning.  Their  destination  at  the 
moment  was  the  Arroyo  Vista  Guest  House,  Pasadena’s  first  “hotel”, 
on  the  brink  of  the  deep  canyon  that  bounds  the  city  on  the  west  and 
shuts  it  off  from  the  approaches  to  Los  Angeles.  Mrs.  Emma  Bangs, 
who  had  opened  the  Arroyo  Vista  in  1882,  presided  over  it  with  such 
success  that  Professor  Parker  had  often  found  his  passengers  from  Los 
Angeles  turned  away  for  lack  of  space,  and  Dr.  Westcott  had  been  ex- 
ceedingly fortunate  that  the  room  he  had  written  ahead  for  was  really 
available.  Sitting  in  this  comfortable  room  overlooking  the  wooded 
arroyo,  the  two  men  rested  from  their  walk  and  laughed  over  an  item 
in  the  Union , Pasadena’s  newsy  paper.  This  contribution  was  signed 
“Old  Resident”  and  insisted  that  “Pasadena  has  no  boom  . . . the  town 
has  grown  up  in  spite  of  the  wishes  of  many  of  its  best  people,  who 
had  loved  their  wide  stretch  of  orange  grove  and  resented  its  dissection 
into  lots.” 

“Exactly  what  the  Parkers  told  me  yesterday,”  remarked  Will, 
“but  they  haven’t  been  very  successful  in  keeping  out  the  crowds  as 
far  as  we  could  see  this  morning.” 

No  few  conservatives  like  “Old  Resident”  could  stem  that  tide  and 
a day  or  two  later  Will  was  reading  in  the  Union  that  “even  the 
Mojave  Desert  is  beginning  to  bloom  . . . Oro  Grande,  or  Marble  City, 
has  trebled  its  population  in  two  months,  the  land  being  rich  in  silver, 
marble,  and  other  minerals,  and  the  air  a balsam  for  the  lungs.”  On 
the  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Madre  overlooking  the  desert  “Manchester” 
and  “Border  City,”  two  mirages  with  sites  visible  only  through  binocu- 
lars, were  said  to  have  been  sold  out  on  faith,  netting  their  promoters 
some  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Next  to  real-estate  promotion,  hotel  building  attracted  speculators. 
By  the  time  Will  arrived  in  Pasadena  Mrs.  Bangs  had  active  competi- 
tion. The  Crown  and  The  Carlton,  in  the  main  part  of  town,  were 
bidding  for  tourist  patronage  with  the  slogan,  “All  waiters  imported 
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direct  from  New  York”;  while  on  the  ridge  that  formed  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  new  city  Walter  Raymond  of  Boston  was  construct- 
ing “The  Royal  Raymond.”  This  great  hostelry  was  already  famous 
throughout  New  England  because  of  its  host’s  prominence  as  conduc- 
tor of  the  first  Raymond  Pacific  Excursion  in  1884.  A Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, newspaperman  on  that  excursion  had  published  his  letters 
home  in  book  form  and  this  volume  with  its  gay  tales  of  “orange 
forests”  and  Pasadena  homes  that  were  really  “palaces,  with  grounds 
that  are  flower  gardens”  had  excited  keen  interest  in  the  Staats  family. 

Two  musicians,  friends  of  the  eldest  Staats  son,  Charles,  now  a 
member  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  had  also  come  out  on  that  Grand 
Excursion,  and  Will  had  a letter  telling  him  that  they  had  come  back 
to  play  in  the  orchestra  at  the  festival  opening  of  this  first  of  Southern 
California’s  splendid  tourist  hotels.  That  gave  the  lad  a pretext  for 
visiting  it,  little  dreaming  that  it  would  become  his  own  happy  hunt- 
ing ground,  a spot  where  he  would  mingle  with  gay  winter  crowds, 
making  influential  contacts  with  eastern  capitalists  who  would  after 
coming  to  California  to  idle  in  the  sunshine  act  like  true  wise  men 
from  the  East  and  prolong  their  stay  to  join  young  men  such  as  he  in 
constructive  promotion. 

Will  never  forgot  the  gorgeous  panorama  that  spread  before  his 
eyes  from  the  broad  verandahs  of  the  Raymond  that  first  afternoon. 
The  Sierra  Madre,  blue  labyrinth  of  mountains,  rose  like  ramparts  to 
the  north  and  east.  In  the  distance  they  had  the  soft  aspect  implied  in 
their  name,  “Mother  Mountains”,  the  only  touch  of  bleakness  being 
Mount  San  Antonio,  “Old  Baldy”,  whose  ten  thousand  foot  crest  wore 
a crown  of  snow  glistening  in  the  cloudless  winter  sky.  Down  in  the 
south  rose  Mount  Palomar  and  Mount  San  Bernardino,  while  the  vel- 
vety Puente  Hills  rolled  gently  in  the  foreground,  their  hidden  wealth 
still  undisturbed  by  pounding  drill.  Far  away  on  the  western  horizon, 
beyond  the  unbroken  green  of  groves  and  vineyards,  the  white  surf 
foamed  on  its  silver  strand.  And  out  in  the  dim  blue  ocean  haze  Cata- 
lina Island  signaled  its  enticing  invitation  to  come  and  play.  His  eyes 
were  dazzled.  His  other  senses  were  stirred  by  the  music  of  mocking- 
birds and  the  fragrance  of  orange  blossoms,  violets,  and  roses.  In  his 
mind  he  heard  his  father’s  voice  reading  from  the  family  Bible  and 
he  knew  that  his  lines  had  fallen  to  him  in  pleasant  places. 

Enthusiasm  thus  awakened  by  his  first  days  in  Southern  California 
never  waned.  Always,  as  on  that  first  day  on  the  Raymond  verandah, 
it  remained  a part  of  his  life  equipment,  contributing  full  measure  to 
the  success  that  would  later  crown  his  work. 
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Will  Extended  the  exploration  of  his  environment  by  joining 
a dozen  of  his  fellow-boarders  at  Marengo  Hall  one  morning  in  a 
four-horse  tally-ho.  Driving  through  the  San  Gabriel  River  with 
water  up  to  the  hubs,  the  trip  took  them  thirteen  miles  south  from 
Pasadena  to  see  the  chief  show-place  of  Southern  California,  Los  Feliz 
Ostrich  Farm. 

How  the  tourists  all  laughed  as  they  fed  whole  oranges  to  the 
ostriches  and  watched  the  globular  distension  inch  down  elastic  necks. 
Antics  of  other  wierd  birds  and  animals  furnished  entertainment,  too, 
for  the  “Farm”  boasted  possession  of  an  odd  assortment — parakeets 
and  buzzard-hawks,  ferocious  wild-cats  and  graceful  silver-gray  foxes, 
badgers  and  raccoons.  The  ostriches  themselves  with  their  waving 
plumes  were  recounted  as  of  an  average  value  of  four  hundred  dollars 
each;  but  the  items  of  the  trip  of  greater  interest  to  the  keen-eyed 
Yankee  were  the  sluices  carrying  water  to  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
from  the  river,  and  the  outstretched  groves  and  vineyards  along  the 
way  foretelling  a future  of  almost  inconceivable  wealth. 

His  real  instruction  in  the  fundamentals  of  Southern  California 
land  values  came  a few  weeks  later.  He  and  his  room-mate  Maguire 
from  the  S.  S.  San  Bias  chose  a sunny  February  day  on  which  to  hire 
a horse  and  buggy  for  a jaunt  into  the  Sierra  Madre  foothills.  They 
had  a letter  of  introduction  from  one  of  the  officers  of  the  steamship 
which  had  brought  them  north  from  Panama  to  his  cousin,  W.  J. 
Craig,  pioneer  orchardist.  This  Irish  civil  engineer  had  acquired  a 
tract  of  five  hundred  acres  in  i860.  Now  he  had  but  one  hundred  left, 
set  out  in  bearing  trees  of  orange,  walnut,  olive,  peach,  apricot,  lemon, 
lime,  and  grape  vines,  valued  at  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars an  acre — “and  cheap  at  that,”  he  told  his  visitors,  although  he 
acknowledged  that  he  had  paid  originally  only  fifteen  or  twenty  dol- 
lars an  acre.  But  the  lesson  which  most  deeply  impressed  the  young 
New  Englander  was  Craig’s  foresight  in  accompanying  his  original 
purchase  with  the  security  of  water  rights  from  Eaton  Canyon,  rights 
which  he  deemed  quite  correctly  to  be  worth  as  much  as  the  land. 

From  the  Craig  Ranch  the  two  sight-seers  drove  on  to  Sierra 
Madre  Villa.  This  mecca  for  distinguished  travelers  had  antedated 
the  Royal  Raymond,  and  both  had  read  of  its  charms  in  some  of  the 
promotional  literature  which  had  flooded  eastern  papers  the  year  be- 
fore. One  such  letter,  signed  “Peck’s  Bad  Boy”  had  described  to 
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readers  of  a St.  Paul  journal  “a  gentleman  here  from  Boston,  Dr. 
Murray,  who  drives  a tally-ho  coach  from  Sierra  Madre  Villa,  through 
Pasadena  to  Los  Angeles  every  day  . . . going  down  the  mountain 
with  the  horn  of  the  guard  sounding  at  every  turn  in  the  road  to 
warn  other  carriages  to  clear  the  track  . . . not  the  most  delicate  lady 
in  the  coach  wore  a wrap  ...  a summer  picnic  when  friends  at  home 
were  wading  in  snow  knee  deep  and  wondering  why  winter  could  not 
be  over  when  spring  is  announced  in  the  almanac.”  In  his  own  diary 
that  night  Will  recorded  his  satisfaction  at  having  followed  the  ad- 
vice of  the  enthusiastic  scribe.  “Such  a delightful  place  as  this  I never 
saw,”  he  wrote.  “We  drove  through  groves  of  oranges,  lemons,  and 
limes,  most  of  the  branches  loaded  with  the  golden  fruit,  although 
they  are  already  beginning  to  pack.  There  are  accommodations  for 
a hundred  guests — a broad  verandah  on  the  south  side  enclosed  with 
glass,  where  people  can  sit  and  enjoy  the  sun  when  it’s  too  chilly  out- 
doors. The  lawn  is  surrounded  with  roses  and  heliotrope.” 

Staats  and  Maguire,  now  confirmed  promotional  scouts,  went  a 
few  days  later  to  Santa  Monica  to  visit  their  travel  companion,  Dr. 
Westcott,  who  had  moved  to  the  beach  town  because  he  found  the 
Pasadena  air  too  light  and  dry.  “People  bathe  in  the  ocean  all  the  year 
round,”  Will  wrote  in  his  diary,  and  as  he  learned  his  environment 
better  he  could  have  added  that  it  was  possible  to  begin  a day  snow- 
balling on  the  summit  of  Mount  Wilson,  which  overlooks  Pasadena; 
come  down  and  lunch  on  oranges  fresh  from  the  bending  trees;  and 
take  a dip  in  the  ocean  at  Santa  Monica  before  retiring.  He  character- 
ized the  beautiful  beach  town  as  not  only  a winter  resort,  but  equally 
enjoyable  in  summer,  with  its  fresh  ocean  breezes.  No  wide-awake 
young  man  could  escape  the  desire  to  jump  in  and  become  a part  of 
the  opulent  empire  that  Southern  California  promised  to  be. 

“I  long  to  be  in  some  regular  business,”  he  wrote,  strength  re- 
viving as  his  lungs  slowly  healed.  Essentially  a student  by  nature,  he 
turned  first  to  the  books  over  which  he  had  pored  in  his  long  shut-in 
days  at  home.  Determined  to  prepare  for  a medical  career,  he  had 
brought  with  him  the  catalogue  of  Yale  Medical  College  and  of  the 
proposed  Johns  Hopkins  University,  as  well  as  Hooker’s  “Human 
Physiology,”  a book  whose  pages  he  almost  knew  by  heart.  Stretched 
in  the  hammock  beneath  the  pepper  trees  in  the  Meharry  yard,  he  was 
engrossed  in  studying  the  intricacies  of  the  human  eye  when  Professor 
Parker  came  in  one  bright  February  morning.  They  talked  long  and 
earnestly  of  the  educational  future  of  this  new  community  in  the 
West,  of  the  gratifying  response  the  townsfolk  were  according  the 
plans  for  the  Parker’s  private  school,  with  the  result  that  Will  was 
offered  his  first  employment  in  his  adopted  home,  that  of  distributing 
educational  circulars. 
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Up  and  down  the  streets  of  the  new  city  he  tramped  wearily,  ob- 
serving that  “some  of  the  villa  homes  on  Orange  Grove  Avenue  must 
be  delightful  places  to  live.”  Often  he  had  to  stop  in  the  shade  of  a 
spreading  live  oak  to  rest,  and  as  he  did  so  he  would  read  over  the 
prospectus  he  was  offering.  Brought  up  in  the  New  England  tradition 
of  placing  first  emphasis  on  education,  he  scanned  the  pages  longingly. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  courses  in  Latin  and  Greek,  History, 
Rhetoric,  English,  Mathematics  and  Natural  Science,  there  was  a Com- 
mercial Department,  one  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  California  College  of 
Music,  as  well  as  a preparatory  course  “for  the  benefit  of  the  large 
number  of  patrons  who  prefer  a select  rather  than  a public  school  for 
their  children  . . . and  to  afford  educational  advantages  to  those  so- 
journing for  a season  in  Southern  California  who  cannot  well  be  ac- 
commodated in  the  public  schools.” 

This  was  the  germ  of  the  institution  destined  to  grow  into  the 
world-famed  “Caltech,”  and  with  his  promotion  of  it  in  its  earliest 
stages  the  young  New  Englander,  whose  education  had  been  cut  short 
by  ill  health,  acquired  an  interest  that  never  died.  From  this  time  for- 
ward the  car  of  his  ambition  ran  on  a double  track,  the  goal  of  his 
endeavor  being  to  further  the  cause  of  culture  in  his  new  environment 
while  promoting  its  material  welfare. 

Wood  & Banbury,  pioneer  realtors,  gave  him  his  first  real  business 
opportunity,  assigning  to  him  a desk  where,  on  March  i,  1887,  he 
began  to  write  deeds  of  conveyance  and  contracts  of  sale,  laying  aside 
Hooker’s  “Human  Physiology”  for  Parson’s  “Laws  of  Business.”  He 
was  thorough  and  wholesouled  in  everything  he  did,  and  not  content 
to  pick  up  business  knowledge  by  mere  rule-of-thumb.  It  was  the 
liveliest  moment  of  the  city’s  boom,  so  that  he  could  record  during  his 
second  week  in  business  that  real  estate  sales  in  the  community 
mounted  to  over  two  million  dollars. 

Confinement  to  his  desk,  however,  told  upon  his  health  at  once. 
His  employers,  considerate  of  his  condition  and  at  the  same  time  ap- 
preciative of  his  value  to  their  growing  business,  bought  a fine  span 
of  horses  and  slated  him  for  outdoor  work.  This  meant  his  rising  at 
six  o’clock  to  feed  his  team,  to  say  nothing  of  rubbing  them  down  at 
night  and  keeping  them  and  his  buggy  spick  and  span;  but  the  ad- 
venture excited  him,  and  the  affable  young  man  with  the  striking 
outfit  was  soon  recognized  as  a salesman  to  be  trusted. 

His  first  pay-check,  twenty  dollars  for  a month’s  work,  was 
“hardly  expected,  for  I have  done  but  little.”  But  he  had  accomplished 
far  more  than  he  realized:  laying  the  foundations  for  his  life’s  career, 
absorbing  the  atmosphere  of  a growing  city,  and  enlarging  his  social 
sphere  with  an  ever-widening  clientele. 

In  May  he  left  the  Meharry  bedroom  for  the  home  of  some  friends 
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of  his  employers,  paying  his  rent  by  the  care  of  the  lawn  and  hedge 
while  the  Drakes  were  absent  in  the  East.  Other  summer  occupants 
of  the  house  were  the  Hodgkins  family,  the  elders  wise  in  their  dis- 
cernment of  die  inherent  capabilities  of  the  young  man  who  proved 
so  agreeable  a companion  for  their  son  and  daughter.  In  fact,  it  was 
really  Mr.  Hodgkins’  appreciation  of  Will’s  business  instincts  that  gave 
him  his  first  opportunity  to  exercise  the  initiative  that  led  to  an  ultimate 
fortune. 

Hodgkins  owned  twenty-two  and  a half  acres  up  toward  the  foot- 
hills, and  after  a few  days  of  close  observation  of  Will’s  personality  and 
business  tactics  he  invited  the  young  lawn-trimmer  to  spend  an  after- 
noon mulling  over  a proposed  subdivision  of  the  foothill  tract.  The 
result  pleased  him  so  much  that  he  invited  Will  into  a virtual  partner- 
ship on  the  most  generous  terms,  Hodgkins  putting  in  the  property 
at  $1,800  and  providing  all  expenses  in  grading,  ditching,  road-build- 
ing and  subdividing,  while  Will  was  to  put  in  his  time,  with  the 
understanding  that  he  should  receive  half  the  profits  over  and  above 
the  $1,800  and  all  costs. 

The  young  man  leaped  to  the  challenge.  His  study  of  Parson’s 
“Laws  of  Business”  bore  immediate  fruit  in  a businesslike  agreement; 
while  he  began  drawing  plans  for  the  new  “Highlands  Ocean  View 
Tract,”  despite  unusually  heavy  work  for  Wood  & Banbury.  The 
senior  partner  was  in  the  East,  and  Colonel  Banbury  was  called  to 
San  Diego  to  look  after  rival  interests  there,  so  that  Will  had  triple 
duty.  This  was  the  tonic  he  needed.  Stimulated  by  the  new  responsi- 
bilities, his  strength  rose  to  the  task.  He  made  encouraging  sales  for 
his  old  firm  to  relatives  of  the  Marengo  Hall  proprietors,  who  proved 
to  be  family  friends  from  Connecticut.  So  pleased  were  the  Tower 
brothers  with  him  that  they  asked,  on  Colonel  Banbury’s  return,  that 
he  should  go  scouting  with  them  in  the  direction  of  San  Bernardino. 

On  this  excursion  Will  saw  the  Southern  California  boom  at  its 
apex.  Aboard  a Santa  Fe  excursion  train  he  viewed  the  sites  of  the 
twenty-five  new  towns  burgeoning  out  of  the  arid  mesa,  as  well  as 
“San  Berdoo”  itself,  which  was  so  gaily  prosperous  that  Will  had  all 
he  could  do  to  prevent  his  Bristol  hosts  from  investing  there  instead 
of  in  Pasadena.  But  the  main  objective  of  this  excursion  was  an  auc- 
tion sale  of  lots  in  a spot  upon  the  desert  that  was  to  blossom  as  the 
rose  under  the  name  of  Lordsburg,*  so  named  by  religious  zealots 
whose  speculative  faith  had  made  them  say  to  one  another,  “surely  the 
Lord  is  in  this  place.”  Despite  this  benediction,  Will  held  his  clients 
true  to  Pasadena  the  incomparable,  where  on  the  following  day  he 
proudly  recorded,  “Mr.  Tower  decided  to  take  the  Molino  Avenue 
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frontage  I had  been  showing  them.  I made  out  the  receipt,  price, 
$5,700.”  This  was  his  lucky  day,  for  the  mail  brought  him  first  fruits 
of  the  seeds  his  enthusiastic  letters  had  sown  back  home,  in  the  shape 
of  a draft  for  $500  from  his  father,  to  be  invested  according  to  his 
judgment.  Soon  his  elder  brother  Charles,  sent  a similar  enclosure, 
while  in  the  meantime  both  the  Hodgkins  and  the  Tower  families 
commissioned  him  with  orders. 

The  Hodgkins  family  moved  out  of  the  Drake  house  when  the 
Great  Boom  Year  was  half  over,  their  rooms  being  rented  by  an  enter- 
prising “tourist”  from  Illinois,  who  became  Will’s  lifelong  friend  and 
counsellor,  Harry  C.  Allen. 

Allen’s  first  investments  were  in  Altadena,  a tract  lying  on  the 
mesa  between  Pasadena  and  the  mountains.  Away  back  in  1873  the 
San  Gabriel  Orange  Grove  Association  had  acquired  this  apparently 
useless  waste  of  chaparral  from  its  Southern  owners,  Don  Benito  Wil- 
son and  Dr.  J.  S.  Griffin,  as  a bonus  “in  token  of  good  will  and  in  ap- 
preciation of  the  friendly  spirit  shown  by  newcomers  in  the  choice  of 
their  holdings.”  Colonel  Banbury,  G.  A.  R.  survivor  of  the  battles  of 
Missionary  Ridge  and  Lookout  Mountain,  had  become  indignant  on 
hearing  that  this  was  sarcasm,  and  that  Griffin  had  really  said  to  Wil- 
son when  the  deal  was  made,  “Now  we’ll  get  even  with  the  dam- 
yankees.”  Resolved  to  prove  that  damyankees  could  make  good  use 
of  the  foothill  country,  Colonel  Banbury  had  interested  his  former 
neighbors,  the  Woodbury  brothers  from  Iowa,  when  the  Orange 
Grove  Association,  of  which  he  was  an  original  director,  decided  to 
market  it.  Now,  fourteen  years  after  the  sarcastic  transfer,  the  Alta- 
dena tract  was  being  described  in  the  Pasadena  Union  as  some  of  the 
finest  residence  property  in  all  Southern  California,  reached  by  a motor- 
road  of  standard  gauge  and  a horse-line;  so  that  Will  drove  Allen 
behind  his  spanking  team  to  see  it.  They  drove  under  the  deodars, 
now  famous  throughout  the  world  as  “Christmas-Tree  Lane,”  and 
Will  pointed  out  along  the  way  palatial  homes  recently  erected  by 
such  money-barons  as  Andrew  McNally  of  the  Chicago  map  firm,  and 
Colonel  G.  G.  Green  of  the  New  Jersey  “August  Flower”  elixir. 

Up  beyond  the  millionaire  section,  Will  showed  Allen  a tent  colony 
pathetically  labeled  “The  End  of  the  Trail,”  for  here  encamped  hun- 
dreds of  poverty-stricken  tubercular  victims,  their  last  cent  spent  on 
railroad  fare  after  the  disease  had  reached  its  “incurable”  stage,  with 
Pasadena  as  a last  resort.  His  employer,  Mr.  M.  E.  Wood,  who  owned 
“The  End  of  the  Trail,”  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  I.  M.  Hill,  had  joined 
his  partner  in  throwing  the  land  open  for  the  free  use  of  the  invalids, 
and  Will  himself  was  glad  to  stop  long  enough  to  make  a money  con- 
tribution to  their  wants. 

Pasadena  had  been  unprepared  for  this  avalanche  of  the  hopelessly 
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ill.  No  hospital  existed,  and  the  rooming-houses  were  usually  closed 
to  newcomers  after  the  first  sound  of  violent  coughing,  so  that  “The 
End  of  the  Trail”  proved  a godsend;  still  perpetuated  in  “La  Vinya 
Sanitarium,”  established  and  maintained  for  years  by  the  saintly 
Chicago  physician,  Dr.  H.  B.  Stehman.  When  victims  recovered,  they 
often  found  employment  in  the  orange  and  lemon  groves  to  spray  the 
trees  against  micro-organisms,  leading  some  wag  to  coin  the  witticism, 
“They  came  to  cough  and  remained  to  spray.” 

Young  Staats  had  cause  for  sympathy,  the  summer  dust  provoking 
numerous  nosebleeds  that  sapped  his  strength,  but  he  rejoiced  in  the 
“passport”  given  him  back  in  New  York  by  Dr.  Loomis,  certifying 
his  case  “definitely  non-tuberculous,”  rather  empyema  and  bronchitis. 
Without  such  a passport  he  could  hardly  have  been  received  into 
Pasadena  homes  or  into  a respectable  real-estate  firm.  As  it  was,  he 
spent  his  twentieth  birthday,  August  8,  “busy  all  day  at  the  office,”  his 
business  including  the  sale  of  Alta  Vista  lots,  valued  at  $4,600,  to  J. 
Sidney  Torrance,  who  later  became  his  close  associate  in  many  pro- 
ductive enterprises. 

Harry  Allen,  who  hailed  from  the  Missouri  region,  wanted  to  be 
shown  everything.  Thus  the  Altadena  drive  was  succeeded  by  one  out 
to  “Oak  Knoll”  in  the  southeastern  section  of  Pasadena,  so  named 
by  Don  Benito  Wilson  and  his  son-in-law,  J.  de  Barth  Shorb,  in  honor 
of  a lordly  oak  on  the  knoll  where  the  Huntington  Hotel  now  stands. 
The  section  had  just  been  bought  by  a New  York  syndicate,  and  the 
longheaded  Allen  was  so  impressed  by  its  possibilities  that  he  later 
purchased  adjoining  property  and  christened  it  “Allendale.” 

Completion  of  the  San  Fernando  tunnel  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
line  from  San  Francisco  now  made  a quick  trip  to  Santa  Barbara  pos- 
sible, and  there  the  two  young  men — Allen  and  Staats — took  their 
summer  vacation.  As  the  train  wound  through  the  Santa  Clara  Valley 
in  Ventura  County  their  speculative  eyes  wondered  not  only  at  the 
wide-spreading  crops  of  beans  and  corn,  but  even  more  at  the 
indications  in  the  Santa  Clara  hills  of  a vast  oil  region.  “Santa  Paula, 
where  we  stopped  for  dinner,  is  the  chief  depot.  At  one  side  of  the 
tracks  we  noticed,  first,  the  smell  of  burning  oil;  then,  when  we  got 
nearer,  saw  the  oil  oozing  out  of  the  ground,  and  blazing  as  if  someone 
had  set  fire  to  it.” 

Santa  Barbara,  usually  sleepy,  they  found  lively  with  a company  of 
visiting  Knights  Templar  and  their  band.  After  inspecting  the  ro- 
mantic old  Mission  and  its  gardens,  they  drove  about  the  environs  and 
got  a close  view  of  some  of  the  “wild  places”  Will  had  first  seen  from 
the  deck  of  his  steamship.  “Up  through  the  hills  it  is  very  rough 
country.  Every  little  way  we’d  come  on  the  adobe  of  some  Mexican 
family.  It  doesn’t  seem  as  if  they  could  eke  out  a subsistance.  But  in  the 
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valley  north  of  the  town  there  is  a good  deal  of  nicely-cultivated  land. 
There  is  a boom  here  in  real  estate,  as  elsewhere,  and  prices  are  ad- 
vancing rapidly.” 

This,  however,  was  vacation,  and  the  two  young  men  hired  a sail- 
ing boat  for  fishing  in  the  bay,  where  the  game  fish,  bonito,  furnished 
royal  sport.  Will’s  prize  catch  weighing  nine  pounds.  Sailing  back  in 
a sudden  fresh  breeze  made  him  long  for  the  Sound  of  his  boyhood, 
where,  with  his  father,  brothers  and  chums,  he  had  come  to  feel  at 
home  on  the  sea. 

These  coast  towns — Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Monica,  San  Diego — 
all  continued  to  attract  the  transplanted  New  Englander.  This  time 
he  prolonged  his  vacation  trip  by  taking  passage  on  the  friendly  Santa 
Rosa  when  it  called  at  Santa  Barbara  en  route  to  California’s  southern- 
most port  of  San  Diego.  Here  Theodore  Van  Dyke  had  written  his 
famous  book,  “Southern  California,”  the  Reverend  Mr.  Staats’  parting 
gift  when  Will  left  home.  Its  fervid  descriptions  of  San  Diegan 
charms,  followed  up  by  reports  Colonel  Banbury  had  brought  back 
with  him  to  Pasadena,  caused  the  young  speculator  to  compare 
studiously  the  two  growing  cities;  and  although  the  failure  of  the 
Texas-Pacific  Railroad,  twelve  years  earlier,  had  left  scars  behind  it, 
“many  ships  lying  in  the  harbor  and  much  business  evidently  done” 
made  their  due  impression.  The  Hodgkins  family  had  charged  him 
to  look  into  their  investments  there,  and  after  his  inspection  he  wrote 
to  them  that  San  Diego,  already  a city  of  15,000,  would  without  doubt 
become  much  larger  and  more  important,  because  of  its  fine  harbor. 
The  new  hotel  at  Coronado  Beach  he  described  as  “simply  immense — 
a monstrous  structure.  I think  the  company  paid  about  $120,000  for 
the  Peninsula,  and  already  they  have  sold  off  over  $2,000,000  worth  of 
property,  and  still  have  the  best  reserved.” 

In  those  scheming  days  the  appetite  of  profit-hungry  investors  ex- 
ceeded their  capacity  of  assimilation.  Unsatiated  with  the  opportuni- 
ties of  California  proper,  they  even  saw  visions  of  development  in 
Baja  or  Lower  California.  Will  decided  that  he  must  see  that,  too,  so 
he  bought  an  excursion  ticket  for  a trip  on  the  steamship  Carlos 
P ache co  to  Ensenada  in  Bahia  de  Todos  Santos,  where  he  arrived  in 
fine  spirits, — despite  rolling  swells,  a snoring  berth-mate,  and  insuffer- 
able fleas — to  enjoy  “a  bay  as  beautiful  as  any  I have  seen.” 

Although  this  colonization  scheme,  “The  International  Company 
of  Lower  California,”  failed  within  a year,  Will  found  its  prospects 
bright  in  that  first  summer  of  its  career,  with  a mammoth  hotel  in 
prospect  to  cost  half  a million. 

Returning  to  San  Diego  by  a two-day  stage,  he  reported  “a  strange 
country,  most  of  it  wild  and  mountainous;  but,  with  all  the  barren 
hills,  there  are  some  splendid  valleys  where  the  land  is  of  the  richest 
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kind,  and  an  abundance  of  water.  In  time  these  valleys  are  sure  to  be 
settled  up,  and  settling  the  valleys  means  the  making  of  cities” — 
surely  a sagacious  remark  for  a tenderfoot  of  twenty.  “It’s  queer,”  he 
went  on,  “that  the  old  owners,  and  settlers  who  now  own  these  thou- 
sands of  acres,  have  not  cultivated  it,  and  so  beautified  it.  I suppose  it 
is  not  the  nature  of  the  Mexicans  and  Indians  to  improve  at  all.  They 
have  miserable  adobe  houses,  and  herds  of  cattle,  the  latter  being  their 
chief  means  of  sustenance.”  He  was  a close  and  accurate  observer,  with 
an  inborn  touch  of  philosophy. 

A horse-and-buggy  trip  to  La  Jolla,  “a  pleasant  seaside  resort 
sixteen  miles  along  the  coast”  northward  from  San  Diego,  completed 
his  vacation,  and  he  returned  to  Pasadena  loyal  to  his  first  choice  of 
California  cities;  ready  to  plunge  into  its  larger  development  with  all 
the  enthusiasm  his  grateful  nature  could  supply.  On  September  20  he 
registered  this  decision,  as  his  day-book  testifies,  by  paying  $25  for 
membership  in  the  Real  Estate  Exchange.  At  the  end  of  the  month 
his  business  transactions  came  to  a gross  total  of  $4,251.65,  with  a net 
personal  profit  of  $753.57.  But  his  largest  asset,  although  he  did  not 
know  it,  came  from  his  endowment  with  a double-track  mind.  Pasa- 
dena, although  often  dubbed  “the  city  of  millionaires,”  has  never 
really  loved  the  merely  rich.  It  prized  young  Staats  not  so  much  for 
his  acute  sense  of  realty  values,  his  sound  judgment  and  proved  integ- 
rity, as  for  his  social  charm  and  his  demonstrated  interest  in  the  new 
Academy  and  every  other  cultural  influence.  Striking  illustration  of 
this  appraisal  came  in  the  form  of  an  unexpected  invitation  from  the 
pioneer  physician  whose  writings  had  so  impressed  the  Staats  family. 
Dr.  John  Middlehauff  Radebaugh,  described  by  a local  wit  as  “the 
possessor  of  a Dutch  name,  a Russian  beard,  a French  manner,  and  an 
English  accent”  presided  as  Arbiter  Elegantiarum  of  the  socially  elite 
of  the  young  city,  and  his  invitation  to  Will  to  share  his  unique  bach- 
elor headquarters  on  North  Euclid  Avenue  was  to  provide  introduc- 
tion to  many  of  the  cultivated  men  and  women  who  flocked  to  Pasa- 
dena in  the  winter  season. 
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“A  man  of  means"  would  have  been  the  proper  designation 
for  Dr.  Radebaugh  regardless  of  the  monetary  value  of  his  possessions. 
He  never  stooped  to  regard  money  merely  as  an  end.  Having  little,  he 
used  other  means,  such  as  brains,  taste,  and  kindness,  for  attainment 
of  his  ends,  which  he  never  formulated,  but  which  played  a wise  part 
in  keeping  the  early  spirit  of  “the  city  of  millionaires”  democratic,  and 
in  developing  its  culture. 

“The  Shanty”,  he  called  his  little  castle.  A ramshackle  affair  of 
clapboards  apparently  hung  together  by  flowering  vines,  it  was  hedged 
in  from  the  dusty  street  by  a fence  of  Cherokee  roses.  The  interior, 
which  sprang  up  from  different  levels,  was  so  crammed  and  crowded 
with  mementoes  of  its  host’s  wide  travels — English  porcelain,  Chinese 
idols,  Russian  samovars,  Navajo  blankets,  Persian  rugs,  Hindu  brass- 
work,  and  books,  books,  books,  many  inscribed  by  their  authors — that 
the  Doctor  had  no  room  left  for  a bath-tub;  so  he  rejoiced  in  astonish- 
ing tenderfeet  by  asking  them  please  to  stand  back  a little  in  the 
middle  of  his  living-room.  Then  he  would  push  back  a rug,  haul  on 
a rope,  and  behold,  a section  of  the  floor  opened  to  disclose  his  sunken 
bath! 

Dr.  Radebaugh  had  written  with  conviction  the  booklet  which 
had  had  such  a determining  influence  in  bringing  Will  Staats  to 
Pasadena,  for  he  had  spoken  from  experience.  Consigned  to  die  in 
Philadelphia,  he  had  chosen  this  “last  resort”,  found  health,  and  re- 
mained to  be  its  spokesman.  The  town’s  first  physician,  he  never  felt 
any  call  to  help  inflate  the  boom,  but,  despite  its  noise  and  fury,  kept 
on  his  placid  way  serving  the  public  health  and  building  up  the  public 
wealth  with  treasure  not  made  with  hands. 

He  was  an  aristocrat  at  heart,  inviting  to  his  Sunday  afternoon 
“four  o’clocks”  only  such  citizens  as  he  deemed  elite.  His  invitations 
became  badges  of  honor  in  the  cultural  life  of  the  community.  Will’s 
adoption  as  the  “first  son  of  ‘The  Shanty’  ” meant  for  him  associations 
of  life-long  value. 

It  was  in  this  environment  that  his  sister  May,  arriving  in  Pasa- 
dena on  September  n of  the  Great  Boom  Year  1887,  found  the  brother 
whom  she  had  not  been  permitted  to  accompany  on  his  own  long 
journey,  for  fear  that  he  might  die  on  the  way  and  the  shock  would 
be  too  much  for  a tender  girl’s  nerves.  Tender  she  was,  to  be  sure, 
not  to  say  beautiful,  but  within  was  a core  of  steel.  This  was  the 
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stamina  which  had  enabled  her  not  only  to  nurse  him  faithfully  back 
in  Connecticut,  but  also  to  keep  the  parsonage  running  (with  its  day 
and  night  fires,  young  children  and  visiting  ministers)  during  the 
parents’  trek  to  Florida  with  the  sick  lad.  Now  she  could  hardly 
recognize  the  invalid,  nine  months  having  worked  wonders.  Will,  for 
his  part,  felt  proud  to  introduce  his  musical  sister,  bringing  as  she  did 
inspiration  from  her  recent  vocal  studies  in  New  York,  to  the  Sunday 
four  o’clocks. 

Over  a steaming  samovar,  May  heard  from  Will  and  his  new 
friend  Hancock  Banning  how  superior  the  trip  by  sea  was  to  her 
commonplace  railway  journey,  and  smiled  indulgently.  She  grew 
deeply  interested  as  Hancock  recounted  the  Isthmian  adventures  of 
his  father,  General  Phineas  Banning,  a genuine  pioneer  of  1851.  It  was 
a hideous  passage  then,  up  the  sinuous  Chagres  River  from  Colon  in 
a mahogany  dugout  as  far  as  might  be,  and  then  muleback  through 
poisonous  miles  of  jungle  to  Panama  City  and  the  steamer.  Will  added 
that  man  had  now  left  his  ghastly  contributions  to  natural  horrors  by 
the  rusting  machinery  and  innumerable  grave-markers  with  which 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  had  strewn  the  banks  of  the  Chagres.  This  led 
to  a discussion  of  an  American  canal,  which  would  enable  ships  to 
come  through  from  New  York  to  the  port  of  Los  Angeles  in  twelve 
days,  and  provide  an  outlet,  as  Charles  Dudley  Warner  had  predicted, 
for  “the  fruits  and  nuts  which  for  a thousand  years  the  civilized  world 
had  looked  to  the  Mediterranean  to  produce.” 

Hancock  Banning  proudly  told  Will  and  May  how  his  father  had 
been  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  to  make  ready  for  that  day,  develop- 
ing the  town  of  Wilmington,  which  adjoined  San  Pedro  and  was 
named  after  the  Delaware  home  of  the  Bannings,  into  a future  center 
of  world-wide  shipping.  As  early  as  1872  General  Phineas  had  in- 
duced army  engineers  to  make  the  surveys  he  used  to  obtain  federal 
appropriations  for  a breakwater,  and  had  then  established  rail  con- 
nection with  Los  Angeles  by  means  of  his  “Los  Angeles  & Wilmington 
Railway.” 

Listening  intently,  Will  realized  that  his  own  first  transportation 
in  the  new  land  had  been  furnished  by  General  Phineas.  The  tugs 
and  lighters  that  had  met  the  Santa  Rosa  at  San  Pedro  anchorage  be- 
longed to  the  Wilmington  Transportation  Company,  and  the  train 
that  brought  him  to  Los  Angeles,  were  both  the  work  of  this  energetic 
pioneer. 

As  young  Hancock’s  story  unfolded,  Will  learned  further  that 
General  Phineas  and  his  business  partner,  Don  Benito  Wilson,  had 
induced  the  Southern  Pacific  line  from  San  Francisco  to  make  Los 
Angeles  its  southern  terminus  instead  of  Mojave,  out  in  the  desert, 
where  a connection  with  the  Santa  Fe  had  been  planned.  General 
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Phineas  and  Don  Benito,  members  of  the  State  legislature,  had  talked 
and  log-rolled  incessantly  for  their  project,  including  a new  extension 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  eastward;  but  the  cost  and  engineering  difficul- 
ties were  so  immense  that  only  General  Banning’s  indomitable  per- 
severance, influence,  and  resourcefulness  could  have  brought  about 
success.  At  his  own  expense  he  went  to  Washington  and  camped  on 
Senator  Stanford’s  trail,  with  the  result  that  Congress  finally  issued 
the  land-grant  he  asked  for,  whereupon  he  threw  his  own  Wilming- 
ton road  into  the  deal,  and  the  foundations  of  a Greater  Los  Angeles 
were  thus  laid. 

One  November  Sunday  evening,  a new  guest  turned  Will’s  and 
his  sister’s  thoughts  upward  toward  the  sheltering  mountains  that  be- 
friend the  city.  The  Los  Angeles  morning  paper  had  announced  the 
return  from  Europe  of  ex-Mayor  Spence,  and  his  intended  gift  of 
$50,000  for  an  observatory  to  crown  Don  Benito’s  namesake  mountain. 
To  supper  in  the  Shanty  came  John  W.  Vandervort,  an  early  owner 
of  Mt.  Wilson  property.  His  eloquent  portrayal  of  what  the  dominant 
peak  of  the  Sierra  Madre  might  become  induced  a wondering  silence 
in  the  youthful  realtor,  his  own  subconscious  developing  impressions 
of  a scheme  that  should  bring  fame  to  Don  Benito’s  mule-trail  beyond 
anything  they  dreamed  of. 

But  this  was  no  time  for  dreaming.  Early  that  month,  five  hun- 
dred excursionists  from  New  England  reached  Los  Angeles,  a gala 
opening  for  the  winter  season,  and  Will  had  all  he  could  do  to  classify 
and  meet  the  likely  prospects.  When  a Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leggett  of  Hud- 
son, New  York,  came  up  to  Pasadena  and  registered  at  the  Carleton, 
his  prompt  call  developed  a highly-profitable  client.  He  did  more 
than  sell  lots  to  these  astute  New  Yorkers,  for  before  the  close  of  the 
year  Mr.  Leggett  became  Will’s  partner  in  a new  real  estate  firm. 

He  did  well  in  casting  this  new  anchor  to  windward,  for  the  boom 
seemed  unquestionably  on  the  wane.  The  community  took  advantage 
of  the  lull  in  business  to  draw  closer  together  socially.  Evenings  were 
whiled  away  at  music  or  whist,  while  visiting  celebrities  mingled  with 
permanent  guests  and  local  musicians  in  the  spacious  drawing-rooms 
of  the  Royal  Raymond.  Not  only  so,  but  theater  trains  were  added  to 
the  new  railway  schedule  between  the  two  cities,  as  Los  Angeles  was 
now  included  in  the  route  of  the  trans-continental  artists.  Adelina 
Patti’s  appearance  was  assured  in  January  by  $3,500  in  advance  sub- 
scriptions, while  Emma  Abbott  was  quoted  in  the  press  as  considering 
Los  Angeles  audiences  the  best  in  the  whole  country,  intelligent,  dis- 
criminating, appreciative.  Will  noted  in  his  diary  a trip  to  see  Mar- 
garet Mather  in  “Juliet,”  and  Lily  Langtry,  the  renowned  “Jersey 
Lily,”  was  on  her  way. 

Sister  May,  meanwhile,  had  become  vocal  soloist  at  the  new  and 
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highly  ornate  Presbyterian  Church,  besides  singing  professionally  at 
Williams  Hall  and  taking  part  on  the  programs  of  the  Pasadena 
Music  Club  meetings  in  the  Orange  Grove  Avenue  “villa  homes.”  She 
went  on  tour  only  once,  but  that  was  enough.  Winter  residents  in 
Southern  California  are  now  accustomed  to  the  torrential  downpours 
that  come  without  warning,  but  this  was  yesterday,  when  the  pas- 
sionate nature  of  the  climate  was  as  yet  unrevealed.  Will  went  with 
her,  always  a faithful  and  gallant  escort,  but  this  time  he  wrote  in  his 
diary,  “A  rank  affair.  May  was  paid  ten  dollars  for  her  services,  and 
we  boys  had  some  fun  out  of  it  at  the  hotel.” 

They  went  by  train  to  the  little  town  of  Ontario,  at  the  foot  of  the 
San  Bernardino  mountains,  to  help  dedicate  one  of  the  pioneer  educa- 
tional institutions,  Chaffey  College,  later  absorbed  into  the  University 
of  Southern  California.  The  roadbed  threatened  to  wash  out  from 
under  the  hesitating  wheels  of  the  timid  train,  arroyos  and  gullies 
overflowed,  the  streets  became  rivers,  and  it  was  past  the  hour  sched- 
uled for  the  dedicatory  concert  when  a dripping  trio  splashed  up  to 
the  door  of  the  music  hall.  They  found  the  accompanist  wringing  his 
hands,  for  the  sheet  music,  mailed  two  days  previously  had  not  arrived. 
May,  her  cheeks  glowing  with  excitement,  sat  down  to  accompany 
her  own  songs,  and  won  her  audience. 

Education  amounted  almost  to  a passion  in  these  southern  valleys, 
especially  in  the  San  Gabriel,  of  which  Pasadena  was  called  the  crown. 
It  now  took  pride  in  the  Academy  founded  by  the  Parker  brothers, 
treating  it  as  a community  project  into  which  all  citizens,  Will  among 
them,  poured  voluntary  contributions.  He  copied  out  and  cherished 
the  words  of  the  Pasadena  Union,  “This  Valley  and  our  part  of  it 
ought  to  become  the  seat  of  a great  university.” 

Educational  hopes  formed  the  theme  of  many  discussions  at  the 
Radebaugh  dinners,  where  among  others  Will  met  and  learned  to  love 
Charles  Frederick  Holder,  the  cultivated  New  York  sportsman  who 
founded  the  Valley  Hunt  Club,  the  Tournament  of  Roses,  with  its 
renowned  chariot  races  copied  from  the  popular  novel,  “Ben  Hur,” 
and  the  Tuna  Club  for  light-tackle  fishing  on  Catalina  Island.  Here 
also  he  met  Helen  Elliott  Bandini,  daughter  of  the  “Indiana  Colony” 
founder,  from  which  Pasadena  germinated,  and  her  dashing  caballero 
husband,  Don  Arturo  Bandini;  besides  the  two  Carrs,  Ezra  and 
Jeannie,  whose  Carmelita  Gardens  on  the  West  Colorado  Street  hill 
boasted  every  known  specimen  of  tree  and  shrub.  There  the  delightful 
Scotsman,  John  Muir,  planted  a Sequoia  Gigantea  from  his  High 
Sierra,  while  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  curator  of  the  Kew  Botanical  Gardens 
in  London,  left  his  card  in  the  form  of  an  English  yew. 

Will’s  double-track  mind  was  impressed  with  the  business  acumen 
of  Jeannie  Carr  no  less  than  with  her  botanical  lore.  Tucked  in  the 
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flap  of  his  diary  is  a yellowed  clipping  reading,  “A  lady  bought  43 
acres  of  land  in  Pasadena  in  1876  for  $40  an  acre.  She  has  since  sold 
off  various  small  lots  at  prices  ranging  from  $1,000  to  $13,000  an  acre, 
and  now  has  been  offered  $250,000  for  the  33  acres  which  still  remain 
in  her  possession.”  And  in  his  own  handwriting,  this  addenda,  “a 
bona  fide  offer  from  capitalists.  Mrs.  Jeannie  Carr  is  the  lady.” 

Besides  the  public  library  on  North  Raymond  Avenue,  already 
mentioned,  the  Carrs  and  Dr.  Radebaugh  furthered  plans  for  a first- 
class  hospital.  Will,  a recovered  invalid,  took  so  much  interest  in  it 
that  when,  a few  years  later,  the  “William  R.  Staats  Company”  offices 
took  the  whole  first  floor  of  the  new  Torrance-McGilvray  block  on 
South  Raymond,  he  rejoiced  in  the  fact  that  the  second  and  third 
floors  “were  planned  and  built  purposely  for  Dr.  Hodge’s  Receiving 
Hospital,  with  every  provision  in  the  latest  and  best  style  for  comfort, 
convenience,  sanitary  safeguards,  etc. — even  to  air  and  sun  baths  on 
the  oriental  roof  floor,  reached  by  elevator.”  Through  all  his  later 
years,  Will’s  sympathetic  response  to  human  suffering  turned  practical 
when  he  could  help  a hospital  or  a sanitarium  project,  culminating  in 
a generous  bequest  to  the  Huntington  Memorial  Hospital. 

Such  innate  traits  appealed  strongly  to  Dr.  Radebaugh,  himself 
a member  of  Pasadena’s  first  Board  of  Health,  and  he  never  gave  more 
considerate  proof  of  his  affection  than  by  his  invitation  to  young  Han- 
cock Banning,  whose  ripening  friendship  with  Will  he  could  not  help 
noticing,  to  come  and  share  lodgings  in  the  Shanty.  This  turned  a 
house  into  a home.  Will’s  recuperating  strength  directed  his  thoughts 
toward  his  forgotten  violin,  and  as  Hancock  played  the  cornet  and 
May  the  piano,  a musical  trio  resulted,  greatly  to  the  dapper  doctor’s 
enjoyment.  That  same  winter  a lad  of  fourteen,  Clarence  Dickinson, 
who  has  since  risen  to  eminence  as  organist  and  composer,  heading  the 
School  of  Sacred  Music  of  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York, 
was  with  his  parents  among  winter  visitors  to  Pasadena.  Because  they 
roomed  in  neighboring  homes,  some  of  May’s  happiest  musical  hours 
were  spent  in  duet  playing  with  the  talented  youth. 

In  addition  to  music,  another  bond  between  Will  and  Hancock 
was  their  love  of  the  sea,  and  on  a red-letter  Sunday  late  in  December 
Will  was  invited  by  his  friend  to  visit  the  Banning  home  in  Wilming- 
ton and  inspect  the  yacht,  La  Paloma,  nearing  completion  in  the  local 
shipbuilding  docks.  General  Phineas  had  been  dead  for  two  years,  but 
his  spirit  survived  in  the  most  palatial  home  in  Southern  California, 
(in  grounds  so  beautiful  that,  many  years  later,  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
accepted  them  gratefully  as  a recreation  park),  and  above  all  in  the 
hospitable  welcome  from  Hancock’s  stepmother,  his  two  half-sisters, 
and  the  two  older  brothers  who  now  ran  the  Wilmington  Transpor- 
tation Company.  The  elder  of  these,  Captain  William  Banning,  who 
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seemed  to  inherit  his  father’s  skill  with  the  reins,  took  Will  for  a 
memorable  drive  over  the  hard  sands  behind  a team  of  six  horses. 
After  the  drive,  Hancock  rowed  his  Connecticut  friend  out  to  inspect 
La  Paloma,  together  with  the  tugs  Falcon  and  Warrior  and  the  de 
luxe  plans  for  the  little  passenger  steamer  Hermosa,  all  of  which  were 
being  got  ready  for  the  development  of  Catalina  Island,  clearly  visible 
across  the  blue  stretch  of  sea.  Its  main  port  of  Avalon  was  already 
getting  under  way  at  the  hands  of  a Mr.  Shatto,  who  had  recently 
bought  the  island  from  the  Lick  estate  in  San  Francisco.  The  Bannings 
discerned  in  this  “typical  boomtime  promotion,”  as  Will  termed  it,  a 
new  outlet  for  their  freight  and  passenger  business,  a prosaic  enough 
view;  but  the  cultivated  Charles  Frederick  Holder  was  reminded  by 
Catalina’s  unique  beauty  of  Tennyson’s 
“.  . . island-valley  of  Avilion, 

Where  falls  not  hail,  or  rain,  or  any  snow, 

Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly;  but  it  lies 
Deep-meadow’d,  happy,  fair  with  orchard  lawns 
And  bowery  hollows  crown’d  with  summer  sea.” 

With  such  literary  touches  Holder  had  graced  his  magazine  articles 
and  books  on  Southern  California,  bringing  so  many  New  England 
Brahmins  and  New  York  literati  out  to  the  Royal  Raymond  that  its 
genial  host  had  caused  a Pullman  car  to  be  named  the  Holder! 

Hancock  Banning  took  a thoroughly  hard-boiled  attitude  toward 
“the  island-valley  of  Avilion.”  After  recounting  to  his  guest  the  yarns 
current  about  gold-seekers  who  had  tried  to  treat  it  as  a sort  of  Treasure 
Island,  especially  in  silver,  he  affirmed  with  much  positiveness,  “It’s 
not  silver  that  makes  that  island  valuable;  just  plain  rock.  Mark  my 
words.  Some  day  this  harbor  here  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  in  the 
world,  and  all  because  of  a breakwater  built  with  Catalina  rock.” 
Which  ranks  young  Banning  with  the  prophets. 

Their  Sunday  jaunt  over,  the  new  week  found  the  two  boys  busy 
in  Pasadena  again,  Hancock  supervising  construction  of  a three-story 
brick  block  for  his  growing  Transfer  business,  and  Will  driving  fresh 
sales  of  realty.  As  the  Great  Boom  Year  drew  to  its  close,  Will 
thanked  his  Maker  for  “the  best  year  of  my  life;  fairly  good  health, 
fairly  prosperous  in  business — and  a year  in  which  I have  learned  a 
good  deal  that  will  be  most  useful  to  me  in  the  future.” 

(To  be  continued) 
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By  J.  Gregg  Layne 


THE  BOOM  OF  THE  EIGHTIES  IN  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

By  Glenn  S.  Dumke.  Huntington  Library,  San  Marino,  Cali- 
fornia. 1944.  pp.  xi,  1-313,  Index,  Ports,  Ills,  and  End  Paper 

Maps.  8°  $3.75. 

That  ever  present  question  in  the  minds  of  the  students  of  Cali- 
fornia history — “When  will  an  adequate  history  of  the  Boom  of  the 
Eighties  be  written”  ? — has  now  been  answered  by  Dr.  Glenn  Dumke 
in  a book  of  some  three  hundred  pages,  just  published  by  The  Henry 
E.  Huntington  Library.  Here  is  a real  piece  of  work  that  has  long 
been  needed — and  since  it  covers  every  phase  of  the  great  land  Boom 
that  lifted  and  then  let  fall  the  whole  state  of  California  in  the  late 
Eighties,  there  will  probably  never  be  need  for  a further  book  on  the 
subject. 

Dr.  Dumke  has  given  some  years  of  research  to  this  fine  book  and 
has  achieved  excellent  results.  He  has  exhausted  the  many  sources 
available  and  well  may  he  be  proud  of  his  accomplishments. 

Beginning  with  the  various  ups  and  downs  of  the  agricultural  de- 
velopment of  Southern  California  he  goes  on  to  the  building  of  the 
several  transcontinental  railroads — and  places,  as  he  should,  the  real 
cause  for  the  Boom  to  the  competition  between  the  railroads  for 
patronage — and  the  actual  beginning  of  the  great  flurry  to  the  slashing 
of  fares  from  the  East  to  California,  coming  to  a climax  on  March  6, 
1887  when  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  announced  a rate  of  one 
dollar  for  a full  fare  ticket  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Coast.  This 
date,  March  6,  1887,  may  well  be  termed  the  start  of  the  Boom. 

People  from  all  over  the  nation  flocked  to  California,  though  the 
mid-west  contributed  the  majority  of  those  who  remained  to  settle. 
The  railroads  started  the  great  influx,  but  it  was  left  for  the  ever  alert 
real  estate  agent  and  the  advertising  man  to  keep  the  great  ball  inflated. 

Dumke  has  told  of  the  founding  of  the  many  boom  towns,  many 
that  thrived  and  survived  the  bursted  bubble  when  it  was  punctured, 
and  in  his  chapter  on  the  Ghost  Towns  he  tells  us  of  the  many,  many, 
that  died  and  were  forgotten  after  the  crash.  This  chapter  on  Ghost 
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Towns  is  one  of  the  most  valuable,  historically,  in  the  book — although 
in  this  he  obscures  some  interesting  facts  that  might  well  have  been 
brought  out  in  his  discussion.  The  author  states  that  the  town  of 
Lordsburg  was  later  revived  under  the  name  of  La  Verne.  Lordsburg 
never  needed  reviving,  and  was  a thriving  community  and  an  agri- 
cultural center  from  the  very  first,  the  residents,  however,  decided  that 
the  name  “La  Verne”,  taken  from  a little  cross-roads  post-office  of  the 
Boom,  lying  half  way  between  Lordsburg  and  San  Dimas,  was  more  to 
their  liking  since  their  town  and  the  older  town  of  Lordsburg,  New 
Mexico,  were  constantly  being  confused.  So  when  the  postoffice  at 
La  Verne  was  abolished  Lordsburg  changed  her  name  to  La  Verne. 
He  also  refers  to  Upland  as  a boom  town,  which  it  was,  but  it  was 
known  as  North  Ontario  until  after  the  turn  of  the  century,  which  he 
neglected  to  state. 

But  Dr.  Dumke  has  done  such  a fine  job  in  this  book  that  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  allow  memory  to  come  into  the  picture  and  cause 
criticism  to  be  made  over  such  trifling  omissions. 

The  story  of  Irrigation  as  really  developed  by  the  Boom,  and  a 
development  that  enabled  those  communities,  fortunate  enough  to 
have  taken  the  water  problem  unto  themselves  seriously,  to  survive — 
and  the  story  of  Educational  Development,  as  well  as  that  of  the  more 
important  and  far-seeing  men  involved  in  the  Boom  are  all  well  told, 
and  with  accuracy. 

The  author  has  taken  into  his  study  the  financial  picture  and  has 
shown  how  the  shrewd  banker,  particularly  around  Los  Angeles, 
saved  the  situation  and  enabled  the  country  to  survive  after  the  real 
estate  boom  had  crashed. 

The  Boom,  according  to  Dr.  Dumke,  began  in  March  of  1887  anc^ 
burst  in  the  late  spring  of  1888.  During  the  year  millions  of  dollars 
changed  hands,  some  real  and  many  paper  fortunes  were  dissipated, 
but  from  the  flurry  Southern  California  drew  many  of  her  present 
day  advantages  and  shook  forever  from  herself  the  lethargy  of  the 
Spanish-American  pastoral  economy  that  she  had  borne  since  the 
coming  of  the  first  mission  padres  and  Spanish  soldiers  in  1769. 

Yes,  Dr.  Dumke  has  done  a good  job.  The  book  is  well  annotated, 
has  a good  index,  a bibliography  and  is  well  illustrated,  and  from  the 
printers  view  point  the  Ward  Ritchie  Press  may  well  be  proud  of 
another  handsome  book  produced  by  them. 
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GRANITE  AND  SAGEBRUSH:  Reminiscences  of  the  First  Fifty 

Years  of  Pomona  College.  By  Frank  P.  Brackett,  A.M.  Sc.D. 

Illustrated  by  Evylena  Nunn  Miller.  The  Ward  Ritchie  Press, 

Los  Angeles,  (c.d.  1944)  pp.  xvi,  1-251  Index.  Portrait  and  Ills. 

8°  $3-75- 

A few  years  ago  there  appeared  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  a most 
informative  article  by  Edwin  R.  Embree — “In  Order  of  their 
Eminence” — an  article  appraising  the  scholastic  standing  of  American 
universities.  Embree  went  into  detail  to  give  the  relative  standing  of 
the  first  eleven  universities  of  the  nation.  He  hesitated  to  name  the 
twelfth,  but  gave  a number  that  might  tie  for  that  place.  Among 
others  he  named  the  Claremont  Colleges  group  in  California  toward 
which  he  strongly  leaned  and  likened  it  to  the  English  colleges  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

Professor  Frank  Brackett  has  just  written  a history  of  the  first  fifty 
years  of  Pomona  College,  the  heart  of  the  Claremont  Colleges,  and  has 
told  the  story  so  conclusively  that  we  can  well  see  how  Dr.  Embree 
could  include  this  outstanding  California  college  in  his  list  of  high 
ranking  colleges  of  the  country. 

In  Granite  and  Sagebrush  Dr.  Brackett  has  told  Pomona’s  story 
from  its  founding  in  a small  cottage  in  the  little  city  of  Pomona  in 
1887  and  down  its  long  trail  over  the  years  to  its  success  of  today.  He 
has  told  of  each  of  its  six  presidents,  of  their  strong  backgrounds  and 
of  their  herculean  tasks  so  successfully  performed  in  bringing  the 
little  struggling  college  into  the  forefront  of  high  educational  circles 
— a place  Pomona  so  proudly  holds  today. 

So  interestingly  has  Professor  Brackett  written  of  the  struggles 
and  ultimate  accomplishments  in  every  branch  of  college  curriculum 
that  one  almost  feels  himself  an  alumnus  of  this  eminent  institution. 
Each  addition  to  the  faculty,  each  new  building  erected  is  told  of  in  the 
sequence  of  its  arrival  on  the  Claremont  campus,  that  grew  from  a 
deserted  boom-town  hotel  building,  standing  in  a semi-desert  spot 
surrounded  by  sagebrush  and  granite  boulders,  to  a proud  institution 
with  stately  buildings,  beautiful  grounds  and  assets  totaling  nearly 
eight  millions  of  dollars. 

Well  may  Pomona  be  proud  of  her  record  and  well  may  California 
be  proud  of  Pomona  College  and  the  Claremont  Group. 

The  book  itself  is  a fine  piece  of  work  from  the  Ward  Ritchie 
Press,  and  is  as  beautifully  illustrated  by  Evylena  Nunn  Miller  as  it  is 
well  written  by  Professor  Brackett  who  lives  his  life  through  its  pages. 
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A GROUP  OF  THREE  BOOKS  ON  EARLY 
TRANSPORTATION  IN  CALIFORNIA 

PADDLE-WHEEL  DAYS  IN  CALIFORNIA : By  Jerry  MacMullen. 

Illustrated  by  the  Author.  Stanford  University  Press,  Stanford 

University,  California,  (c.d.  1944)  pp.  xiv  1-157  Index,  Illustra- 
tions, Plates.  8°  $3.00. 

Here  is  another  fine  piece  of  Californiana  from  the  Stanford  Uni- 
versity Press  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  books  that  has  appeared 
in  many  a day — this  being  well  substantiated  by  the  fact  that  already, 
less  than  a month  after  its  first  publication  date,  a second  edition  is  in 
the  press. 

The  author,  as  Phil  Townsend  Hanna  tells  us  in  his  fine  foreword, 
is  now  serving  in  the  United  States  Navy  where  all  who  read  the  book 
will  feel  he  rightfully  belongs  since  water  and  water-craft  must  be 
part  of  his  very  existence. 

Jerry  MacMullen  has  done  a most  romantic  bit  of  writing  in 
recording  facts  of  the  “Paddle-Wheel  Days  in  California.”  He  has 
even  put  romance  into  his  foot-notes,  as, — “Leidesdorff  Street — a nar- 
row byway  which  sneaks  out  from  behind  a bank,  dashes  furtively 
across  California  Street,  and  plunges  out  of  sight  between  two  sky- 
scrapers of  Steamship  Row.” 

In  this  excellent  book,  with  chapter  head  drawings  by  the  author 
and  illustrated  with  many  rare  old  photographs  of  river  steamers  and 
bay  ferries  that  are  all  described,  MacMullen  has  given  the  life  histories 
of  most  of  the  famous  old  steam  boats  that  helped  so  greatly  in  the 
making  of  California  history.  He  begins  with  the  Sitka,  that  first 
little  steamer  to  reach  California,  brought  down  from  Alaska,  and 
then  tells  of  the  life,  triumphs  and  death  of  such  noted  steam  boats  as 
the  Chrysopolis,  beginning  its  California  life  as  a Sacramento  River 
boat  and  later  being  remodeled  into  the  mighty  San  Francisco  Bay 
ferry,  the  Oakland,  the  trim  Antelope,  the  Apache,  the  four  Sacra- 
mentos , the  two  Colusas,  the  three  Petalumas , the  Senator,  the 
Vaquero,  and  the  later  great  Delta  King  and  Delta  Queen,  besides 
many  in  between. 

A chapter  is  devoted  to  steam  boat  races  and  their  resultant  ex- 
plosions, the  end  of  so  many  fine  river  boats,  while  another  chapter 
of  mouring  tells  of  the  terrible  toll  of  river  boats  by  fire. 

River  transportation  on  the  Sacramento,  the  Feather,  the  Yuba, 
the  San  Joanquin  and  even  on  the  Colorado  River  is  treated  in  full, 
the  author  bringing  into  his  descriptions  amusing  anecdotes  of  per- 
sonalities in  the  river  trade. 
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Ample  space  is  given  too,  to  the  ferries  on  San  Francisco  and  San 
Diego  Bay  where  they  added  so  much  to  both  the  picturesque  and 
the  romance  of  those  cities. 

In  the  appendices  MacMullen  has  compiled  well-tabulated  lists  of 
all  the  steam  boats  of  the  California  rivers,  listing  every  known  vessel 
that  plied  those  waters  and  has  given  the  name,  type,  tonnage,  length, 
date  of  building  and  final  disposal  of  each.  He  has  also  included  a 
list  of  all  California  steam  boat  builders,  a list  of  various  established 
river  landings,  and  a list  of  all  California  ferry  boats. 

Mark  Twain  has  done  no  more  for  the  Mississippi  River  in  his 
Life  on  the  Mississippi  than  has  MacMullen  for  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  Rivers  of  California,  nor  is  his  style  more  humorous  or 
entertaining. 

Paddle-Wheel  Days  in  California  covers  fully  an  era  in  California 
history  that  until  now  has  never  been  done.  Truly  a romantic  era  in 
the  history  of  the  Golden  State  has  been  brought  to  a close  by  the  ever 
increasing  and  unromantic  auto-truck  and  the  sprawling  bridges  of 
San  Francisco  Bay. 


BONANZA  RAILROADS.  By  Gilbert  H.  Kneiss.  Stanford  Univer- 
ity Press,  Stanford  University,  California,  pp.  xvi,  1-148  Index, 
Illustrations,  End  Paper  Maps,  8°  $3.00. 

In  this  second  of  the  three  books  on  early  transportation  in  Cali- 
fornia, published  by  the  University  of  Stanford  Press,  Gilbert  H. 
Kneiss  has  added  much  to  the  recorded  history  of  the  state  by  going 
into  accurate  detail  in  his  stories  of  the  five  pioneer  railroads  that  were 
built  and  operated  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  and  down  the  peninsula 
from  San  Francisco  to  San  Jose,  as  well  as  the  gold  regions  of  Nevada, 
before  the  completion  of  the  transcontinental  railroad  to  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

Kneiss,  an  authority  on  railroads  and  locomotives,  has  taken  in 
turn  the  Sacramento  Valley  R.  R.;  the  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose 
R.  R.;  the  Virginia  & Truckee;  the  Eureka  & Palisades  and  the  Nevada 
Central  Ry. 

He  has  made  us  intimately  acquainted  with  Theodore  Judah,  the 
great  engineer  of  the  Central  Pacific  who  put  the  Sacramento  Valley 
Railroad  into  being,  and  he  introduces  us  to  the  “big  four”,  Hunting- 
ton,  Hopkins,  Stanford  and  Crocker,  when  in  his  discourse  on  the  San 
Francisco  & San  Jose  he  tells  us  of  the  first  “grab”  of  this  same  “big 
four”  that  were  to  become  so  well  known  for  their  many  “grabs”  as 
the  years  went  on. 
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His  chapter  on  the  Nevada  roads  and  the  part  they  played  in  the 
drama  of  the  Comstock  Lode  is  extremely  interesting  and  often 
amusing — his  picture  of  a great  locomotive  being  hauled  up  a poor 
mountain  road,  by  thirty-six  oxen,  from  one  rail-head  to  the  tracks  of 
the  new  railroad  that  was  to  be  its  home,  is  one  never  to  be  forgotten. 
He  tells  of  the  death  of  some  of  these  lines,  and  with  him  we  sigh  as 
we  read  of  a deserted  station  with  a shabby  little  train,  without  pas- 
sengers, pulling  away  from  it  for  the  last  time. 

The  collection  of  locomotive  pictures  illustrating  this  book  is  of 
real  value  and  the  book,  filled  with  anecdotes  of  the  various  operators 
and  obstructors  of  these  pioneer  lines,  is  worthy  the  place  this  book 
will  find  in  every  real  library  of  Californiana. 


CABLE  CAR  DAYS  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO.  By  Edgar  M.  Kahn. 
Stanford  University  Press,  Stanford  University,  California.  (2nd 
Edition  Revised,  1944)  Portraits,  Illustrations,  End-paper  Maps 
and  Vignettes.  8°  $3.00. 

Of  a more  local  nature,  but  none  the  less  interesting,  the  revised 
edition  of  Cable  Car  Days  in  San  Francisco  rounds  out  the  trio  of 
Stanford  University  Press  books  on  early  transportation  and  allows 
the  collector  of  Californiana  who  was  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
among  those  who  failed  to  obtain  a copy  of  this  fine  piece  of  local  and 
economic  history,  to  now  place  it  upon  his  shelves. 

Edgar  M.  Kahn  has  fully  covered  the  history  of  the  cable  car 
lines  that,  with  the  ferries  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  made  San  Francisco 
a city  unique  in  the  picturesque.  These  cable  car  lines  made  possible 
the  development  of  the  aristocratic  residence  section  of  Nob  Hill,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  cable  car  in  San  Francisco  became  a part  of 
the  life  of  a great  city  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  American  cities. 

Really  the  book  is  a short  history  of  San  Francisco  transportation 
during  the  Seventies  and  the  Eighties — for  the  author  begins  with  the 
old  horse  car  lines  and  then  with  the  invention  of  the  cable  car,  he 
tells  the  story  of  its  inventor,  Andrew  S.  Hallidie,  and  gives  short 
biographies  of  the  noted  builders  of  the  cable  car  lines — Leland  Stan- 
ford, Antoine  Borel,  James  B.  Stetson,  and  last  but  not  least,  James  W. 
Harris,  whose  death  has  but  recently  been  mourned. 

Kahn  dwells  with  almost  reverence  on  Nob  Hill  and  old  China- 
town, both  of  which  shared  alike  in  the  convenience  of  the  cable  car. 
And  in  this  second  edition,  appearing  four  years  after  the  first  edition 
made  its  bow,  the  author  reveals  that  but  one  cable  car  company  is 
now  operating  in  the  city  by  the  Golden  Gate,  where,  four  years  ago 
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several  lines — since  then  electricised  or  turned  into  motor  bus  lines— 
were  in  active  operation. 

Gelett  Burgess’s  famous  “Ballad  of  the  Hyde  Street  Grip”,  as  well 
as  Carl  Wheat’s  foreword  add  materially  to  the  interest  of  the  book. 
The  illustrations  are  of  particular  interest  and  a study  of  the  end-paper 
map  and  the  vignettes  of  the  old  Nob  Hill  residences  brings  a tinge 
of  nostalgia  over  one  who  knew  San  Francisco  before  the  great  fire 
of  1906. 


SPECIAL  PUBLICATIONS 


No.  i The  California  Overland  Express,  the  Longest  Stage-ride 
in  the  World,  by  William  Tallack.  With  an  introduc- 
tion by  Carl  I.  Wheat,  and  a check-list  of  published 
material  by  J.  Gregg  Layne.  (Published  in  1935,  a re- 
print from  the  Quarterly  for  June  and  September,  1935, 
Vol.  XVII,  Nos.  2 and  3.) 

( Out  of  Print ) 

REPRINTS  OF  MAPS  AND  DOCUMENTS 

No.  1.  Lieutenant  E.  O.  C.  Ord’s  map  of  the  “Ciudad  de  Los 
Angeles”  of  1840,  reproduced  on  heavy  paper,  suitable 
for  framing,  from  the  Quarterly  for  December,  1935. 
(Vol.  XVII,  No.  4). 

Price  to  members,  per  copy $1.00 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy $1.50 

No.  2.  Powell’s  sketch  of  the  Pueblo  of  Los  Angeles,  made  in 
March,  1850.  Print  made  by  Edwin  Grabhorn,  issued 
as  frontispiece  of  Quarterly,  Vol.  XVIII,  No.  1,  March, 


1936. 

Price  to  members,  per  copy $0.50 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy $1.00 


REGULAR  PUBLICATIONS 

A limited  number  of  copies  of  the  Society’s  Annual  Publications 
are  available  at  the  following  prices: 

Publications  for  the  years  1891  to  1910, 
inclusive,  per  copy $1.50 

Publications  for  the  years  1911  to  1934, 

inclusive,  per  copy  (except  1931) $1*25 

1931  Annual $2.50 

Sets  of  the  Annual  Publications  from  1891  to  1934,  inclusive, 
have  been  set  aside  for  sale,  in  complete  sets  only,  at  the  special 
price  of  $35.00. 

Quarterly  Publication,  commencing  March,  1935,  to  members, 
per  copy,  $1.00;  to  non-members,  per  copy  $1.50. 

(All  sales  in  California  are  subject  to  the  State  Sales  Tax) 
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